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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Volume  was  sent  from  India  as  it  now  appears, 
and  reached  England  in  the  course  of  the  year  181?,  but  was  not 
then  published,  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  it  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  mention.  It  is  thought  proper  to  take  notice  of  the  fact, 
chiefly  in  order  to  account  for  the  silence  of  the  notes  as  to  any 
works  of  a  later  date. 


Edinburgh,  July  22,  1826. 


HONOURABLE  MOUNTSTUART  ELPHINSTONE, 

BRITISH  RESIDENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  POONA, 

Ifc.  SfC.  See. 


My  dear  Sir, 

While  employed  in  completing  the  following  Translation,  and  in  arran¬ 
ging  the  various  prefatory  and  supplementary  observations  which  accompany 
it,  I  have  often  indulged  the  wish  of  inscribing  them  with  your  name,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  only  appropriate  return  I  could  make  for  the  perpetual  assistance 
received  as  well  from  your  advice  and  judgment,  as  from  your  valuable  ma¬ 
nuscript  collections,  which  contain  more  information  regarding  the  Geography, 
Manners,  and  Political  Situation  of  the  Countries  that  were  the  scene  of  the 
two  first  periods  of  Baber’s  History,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  printed 
and  written  authorities  which  exist  in  any  other  quarter. 

That  the  work  is  still  very  imperfect,  no  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  my¬ 
self.  I  might  explain  some  of  the  difficulties  which  occasioned  this  imperfec¬ 
tion,  were  such  apologies  ever  attended  to.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  should  have 
deterred  me  from  the  undertaking,  and  others  a  more  resolute  scholar  might 
have  overcome.  Had  the  work  indeed  been  finished  by  the  same  hand  by 
which  it  was  begun,  no  such  apologies  would  have  been  required.^  For  the 
task,  whether  of  translating  or  illustrating  any  work  on  Oriental  history.  Dr 
John  Leyden  was  eminently  qualified,  as  well  as  for  greater  thjngs.  The 


number  and  variety  of  the  literary  undertakings  of  that  extraordinary  man, 
many  of  which  he  had  conducted  far  towards  a  conclusion,  would  have  excited 
surprise,  had  they  been  executed  by  a  recluse  scholar,  who  had  no  public 
duties  to  perform,  and  whose  time  was  devoted  to  literature  alone.  As  he  was 
cut  off  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  mind  indeed,  but  suddenly,  and  without  warn¬ 
ing,  he  was  prevented  from  putting  the  last  hand  to  any  of  his  greater  works ; 
yet  from  the  knowledge  which  you  possess  of  his  researches,  you  will  perhaps 
agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  the  full  extent  of  his  powers,  cannot  be  justly 
estimated  from  anything  that  he  has  published.  The  facility  with  -which  he 
mastered  an  uncommon  number  of  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  European 
and  Oriental,  the  extent  and  ingenuity  of  his  antiquarian  inquiries  into  the 
Literary  History  of  his  own  country,  and  even  the  beauty  of  his  poetical  ge¬ 
nius,  are  surpassed  by  the  sagacious  and  philosophical  spirit  which  he  evinced, 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  in  his  different  Memoirs  regarding  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  East,  and  particularly  those  of  Hindustan,  Bengal,  the  Dekhan, 
and  Northern  India.  The  acute  discrimination,  the  various  and  patient  re¬ 
search  which  he  brought  to  the  task,  combine  to  render  them,  unfinished  as 
they  unfortunately  are,  and  imperfect  as,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  they 
necessarily  must  be,  one  of  the  most  valuable  literary  gifts  that  India  has  yet 
bestowed  on  the  West.  These,  or  the  substance  of  them,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
given  to  the  world  under  the  care  of  some  one  who  may  do  justice  both  to 
them  and  their  author.  The  turn  of  mind  that  directs  to  the  successful  pro¬ 
secution  of  studies  so  remote  from  the  beaten  tracts  of  literature,  is  so  rare, 
that  even  the  unfinished  essays  of  an  accomplished  observer,  with  all  their  de¬ 
fects,  are  of  singular  value,  and  inconceivably  lessen  the  happier  labour  of 
succeeding  inquirers. 

If  the  share  which  I  have  had  in  completing  and  correcting  for  the  press 
the  following  papers,  which,  however,  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  shall  enable 
the  Public  to  benefit  by  one  of  the  lesser  labours  of  Dr  Leyden,  of  which 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  deprived— or  if  it  adds,  in  any  degree,  to  the 
idea  justly  entertained  of  his  learning,  industry,  and  judgment,  I  shall  be 
satisfied.. "  I  could  have  wished,  on  his  account,  that  the  execution  had  been 
more  perfect.  It  would  have  been  pleasing  to  me  to  have  offered  a  tribute 
worthy  of  a  friend  endued  with  so  many  rare  and  valuable  talents,  warmed 


by  every  manly  and  generous  feeling,  and  rendered  doubly  dear  to  me,  as  the 
only  companion  of  my  youthful  studies  and  cares,  whom  I  have  met,  or  can 
ever  hope  to  meet,  in  this  land  of  exile. 

Though  I  well  know,  that  no  man  is  so  likely  as  yourself  to  be  alive  to 
the  defects  of  the  following  pages,  no  European  having  seen  so  much  of  the 
countries  described  in  them,  or  inquired  so  successfully  into  their  history,  yet 
I  present  them  to  you  with  more  confidence  than  I  might  otherwise  have  done, 
as  I  seem  only  to  pay  you  a  debt  which  I  owe  in  common  with  my  excellent 
friend.  And  perhaps  you  will  not  judge  me  too  hardly,  should  it  seem  that  I 
am  not  uninfluenced  by  the  vanity  of  letting  it  be  known,  that  I  too  may  pride 
myself  in  having  shared  some  portion  of  your  regard.  Believe  m.e  to  be, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

W*.  ERSKINE. 

Bombay,  1 2th  April  1816. 


PREFACE. 


The  Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Baber,  of  which  the  following  pages  contain  a  transla¬ 
tion,  are  well  known,  by  reputation,  to  such  as  are  conversant  with  the  history  of  India. 
They  were  written  by  that  prince  in  the  Jaghatai  or  Chaghatai  Turki,  which  was  his 
native  language,  and  which,  even  down  to  the  present  time,  is  supposed  to  be  spoken 
with  more  purity  in  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Ferghana  than  in  any  other  country.  It 
is  the  dialect  of  the  Turki  tongue  which  prevails  in  the  extensive  tract  of  country 
that  formed  the  dominions  of  Jaghatai  or  Chaghatai  Khan,  the  son  of  Chengiz  Khan, 
the  celebrated  conqueror,  which  extended  from  the  Ulugh-Tagh  mountains  on  the 
north  to  the  Hindu-Kush  mountains  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Caspian  sea  on  the 
west  to  the  deserts  of  Cobi,  beyond  Terfan,  Kashghar,  and  Yarkend,  on  the  east.  It 
was,  however,  chiefly  the  language  of  the  deserts  and  plains,  as  the  cities,  especially 
along  the  Jaxartes,  and  to  the  south  of  that  river,  continued  to  be,  in  general,  inha¬ 
bited  by  persons  speaking  the  Persian  tongue,  while  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
hills  to  the  south  retained  their  original  languages. 

The  Jaghatai  Turki  was  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  that  extensive  division  of  the 
Tartaric  nations,  which,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Monguls,  or  Moghuls, 
have  recently,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  been  more  peculiarly  denominated  Tartars 
or  Tatars.  The  language  really  spoken  by  that  great  race  is  the  Turki;  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Kashghar,  of  the  Crimea,  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Turkey,  of  the  principal  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  of  one  half  of  the  population  of  that  country,  of  the  Turkomans  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  well  as  of  those  east  of.  the  Euxine,  of  the  Uzbeks,  the  Kirghis,  the  Kaizaks,  the 
Bashkirs,  and  numerous  other  tribes  of  Tartary,  is  radically  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Jaghatai  Turks.  The  most  mixed,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  most  cor¬ 
rupted  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  Turki,  is  that  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Turks,  *  which, 
however,  for  some  centuries,  has  been  the  most  cultivated  and  polished.  The  others 
all  still  very  closely  approximate,  and  the  different  tribes  speaking  them  can  easily 
understand  and  converse  with  each  other. 

The  Turki  language  had  been  much  cultivated  before  the  age  of  Baber,  and  at  that 

*  In  order  to  discriminate  the  Constantinopolitan  or  Osmanli  Turks  from  the  Jaghatai  and  other  ori¬ 
ginal  Turks,  I  shall  in  the  following  pages  denominate  the  former  Turks,  and  their  language  Turkish; 
the  latter  Turks  and  their  language  TUrki,  pronounced  Tocrrks  and  Toorki, 


c  Tartarian  king  of  his  age  could  write  at  all,”  he  probably 
Cairnur,  who  seems  to  have  been  unlettered,  though,  as  to 
ian  descent,  his  contemporaries,  he  perhaps  did  not  suffici 
nries  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Chengiz  Khan,  an 
>f  Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  during  all  which  time  the  territorie 


is  well  as  a  great  pan  ot  Persia,  nati  Deen  suuject  to  rural  ay 
versed  by  tribes  of  Turlri  race  and  speech ;  and  that  this  pe 


if  the  darkest  in  the  literary  history  of  Persia.  The  want  c 
lie  gives  as  a  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  language  w 
days  of  Chengiz  Khan,+  was  soon  remedied.  The  Arabic 
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mur  which  I  have  met  with  in  Persian,  and  which  is  at  present  in  my  possession,*  gives 
an  account  of  the  work,  and  of  the  translation  from  the  original  Tui-ki  into  the  Persian 
tongue ;  but  does  not  describe  the  original  as  having  been  found  in  the  library  of  a 
King  of  Yemen,  but  of  Jaaffer,  the  Turkish  Pasha  of  Yemen.  Now,  Sir  Henry  Mid¬ 
dleton,  in  the  year  1610,  met  with  a  Jaffer  Basha,  a  Turk,  in  the  government  of 
Senna,  +  or  Yemen.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  the  Tctrihh 


PREFACE. 


Turki  is  the  ordinary  language  spoken  in  their  families,  and  even  at  their*  court,  as 
well  as  by  one-half  of  the  population  of  Persia,  particularly  by  the  tribes  around  the 
capital,  who  compose  the  strength  of  the  army,  the  Persian  is  the  usual  and  almost  only 
channel  of  written  communication  ;  nor  am  I  aware  that  any  work  of  note  has,  of  late 
years,  been  written  in  the  Turki  tongue. 

The  Jaghatai  Turki,  as  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  is  evidently  not  the  same 
language  which  was  brought  from  the  wilds  of  Tartary  by  the  Turkomans  in  the  ninth 
century,  or  by  the  Turki  tribes  who  accompanied  Chengiz  Khan  in  the  thirteenth.  It 
has  received  a  very  strong  infusion  of  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  not  merely  in  the 
terms  of  science  and  art,  but  in  its  ordinary  tissue  and  familiar  phrases.  These  words 
are  all  connected  by  the  regular  grammar  of  the  Turki;  but  so  extensive  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  foreign  terms,  that  perhaps  two  words  in  nine  in  the  Jaghatai  dialect  may  be 
originally  derived  from  a  Persian  or  Arabic  root.  The  language  itself  is,  however,  re¬ 
markable  for  clearness,  simplicity,  and  force ;  the  style  far  less  adorned  than  that  of 
the  modern  Persian,  and  as  free  from  metaphor  and  hyperbole  as  that  of  a  good  English 
or  French  historian  ;  and  on  the  whole  the  Turki  bears  much  more  resemblance  to  the 
good  sense  of  Europe  than  to  the  rhetorical  parade  of  Asia.  The  style  of  all  Turki  pro¬ 
ductions  that  I  have  ever  happened  to  meet  with,  is  remarkable  for  its  downright  and 
picturesque  naivete  of  expression. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  how  these  Persian  words  flowed  into  the  Turki  language. 
The  cities  of  Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Ahsi,  Andejan,  and  Tashkend,  as  well  as  the  other 
towns  to  the  north  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  Persians,  the 
Turks  long  retaining  their  aversion  to  the  life  of  a  town,  and  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
drudgery  of  agriculture  for  the  sake  of  supporting  themselves  on  the  top  of  a  weed,  as 
they  call  wheat  in  derision.  The  cities  and  market  towns  in  Maweralnaher  were  there¬ 
fore  chiefly  peopled,  and  the  grounds  were  cultivated  solely  by  the  old  inhabitants,  the 
Sarts  or  Tajiks,  who  had  used,  and  continued  to  retain  the  Persian  tongue.  The  courts 
of  the  Kings  and  Princes  were  usually  held  in  the  great  cities,  which  necessarily  be¬ 
came  the  resort  of  the  chieftains  and  head  men  of  the  tribes  that  still  kept  the  open 
country.  The  Turks,  some  time  after  leaving  their  deserts,  had  exchanged  their  former 
superstition  for  the  religion  of  Muhammed.  All  religious,  moral,  and  literary  instruction 
proceeded  from  their  priests  and  Mullas,  men  trained  to  Arabic  literature,  and  whose  na¬ 
tive  language  was  the  Persian.  It  became  necessary  for  every  Turk  to  know  something 
of  Persian,  to  enable  him  either  to  conduct  his  purchases  or  sales  in  the  public  markets, 
or  to  comprehend  the  religion  to  which  he  belonged ;  and  the  course  of  five  hundred 
years,  from  the  days  of  the  Samanian  dynasty  to  the  birth  of  Baber,  gave  ample  space 
for  that  corruption  or  improvement  of  the  language,  which  a  daily  and.regular  inter¬ 
course  "with  a  more  refined  people  in  the  common  business  of  life  must  necessarily  pro- 

*  The  same  was  the  case  even  under  the  Sufvi  dynasty,  as  we  learn  from  Keempfer.  See  Amanitat. 
Exotic.  It  may  appear  singular,  that  while  all  the  neighbouring  courts, used  the  Persian  as  the  language 
of  polite  intercourse  and  diplomacy,  the  Turki  was  the  court  language  iu  Persia  itself ;  but  it  arose  from 
its  being  the  mother  tongue  of  the  sovereign,  who  belonged  to  a  Turki  tribe. 
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Baber  does  not  inform  us,  nor  do  we  learp  from  any  other  quarter,  at  what  period 
of  his  life  he  began  to  compose  his  Memoirs.  Some  considerations  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  wrote  them  after  his  last  invasion  of  India.  That  they  must  have  been 
corrected  after  that  period  is  certain,  since  in  the  first  part  of  them  he  frequently 
refers  to  that  event,  and  mentions  some  of  his  Begs  as  holding  appointments  in  Hin¬ 
dustan.  Perhaps,  too,  the  idea  of  writing  his  Memoirs  was  more  likely  to  have  occur¬ 
red  to  him  after  his  suecess  ill  India,  than  at  any  previous  time,  as  he  had  then  over¬ 
come  all  his  difficulties,  was  raised  to  eminence  and  distinction,  and  had  become  not 
only  an  object  of  wonder  and  attention  to  others,  but  perhaps  stood  higher  in  his  own 
estimation.  His  Memoirs  may  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  extending  from  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  .Ferghana,  to  the  time  when  he  was  finally  driven  by  Shei- 
bani  Khan  from  his  paternal  kingdom,  a  period  of  about  twelve  years ;  the  second 
reaching  from  his  expulsion  from  Ferghana  to  his  last  invasion  of  Hindustan,  a  period  of 
about  twenty-two  years ;  and  the  third  containing  his  transactions  in  Hindustan,  a  period 
of  little  more  than  five.  The  whole  of  the  first  part,  and  the  three  first  years  of  the 
second,  are  evidently  written  chiefly  from  recollection ;  and  the  style  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  composed,  appear  to  me  far  to  excel  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work ;  not 
only  from  the  clearer  connexion, given  to  the  various  parts  of  the  story,  and  the  space 
given  to  incidents  in  proportion  to  their  importance,  but  from  the  superior  unity  and 
rapidity  of  the  narrative.  This  is,  perhaps,  in  other  respects  also,  the  most  agreeable 
portion  of  the  Memoirs.  Daring  a  great  part  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate,  he 
was  unfortunate,  and  often  a  wanderer ;  hut  always  lively,  active,  and  bold ;  and  tbe 
reader  follows  him  in  his  various  adventures  with  that  delight  which  inevitably  springs 
from  the  minute  and  animated  recital  of  the  hazardous  exploits  of  a  youthful  warrior. 

■  1519.  The  narrative,  when  renewed  in  the  year  925  of  the  Hejira,  after  an  interval  of  twelve 
years,  partakes  too  much  of  the  tedium  of  a  journal,  in  which  important  and  unimpor¬ 
tant  events  find  an  equal  space,  and  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  the  copy  of  one . 
kept  at  the  time.  The  same  remark  applies  perhaps  even  more  strongly  to  the  greater 
part  of  the  concluding  portion  of  the  work.  In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Memoirs 
we  have  a  continuous  narrative  of  details,  such  as  a  lively  memory  might  furnish  at 
the  distance  of  many  years.  In  the  latter  parts,  trifling  incidents  are  often  recorded, 
which,  if  not  committed  to  writing  at  the  time,  would  soon  have  met  the  oblivion  they 
merited.  We  are  informed  of  minute  particulars  which  can  interest  even  the  writer 
only  by  recalling  particular  events  or  peculiar  trains  of  association — how  often  he  eat 
a  maajun,  or  electuary — how  often  he  got  drunk,  and  what  nameless  men  were  his  boon 
companions.  These  incidents,  however  curious  as  illustrative  of  manners  or  charac¬ 
ter,  are  repeated  even  to  satiety.  Yet  these  parts  also  contain  the  valuable  accounts  of 
Kabul  and  of  Hindustan;  he  gives  an  occasional  view  of  his  aims  and  motives,  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  some  of  his  expeditions,  and  particularly  of  his  conduct  during  the  alarm¬ 
ing  mutiny  of  his  troops ;  while  the  concluding  portion  of  his  Memoirs,  where  the  form 
of  a'  journal  is  resumed,  appears  to  he  hardly  more  than  materials  for  his  private  use, 
intended  to  assist  him  in  recalling  to  his  memory  such  incidents  as  might  have  enabled 
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Tlie  translation  which  he  executed  of  the  Memoirs  of  Baber  is  extremely  close  and 
accurate,  and  has  been  much  praised  for  its  elegance.  But,  though  simple  and  concise, 
a  close  adherence  to  the  idioms  and  forms  of  expression  of  the  Turki  original,  joined 

bad  by  his  faithful  attendants,  who  sustained  repeated  attacks  of  the  assailants  up  to  the  very  gates  of 
that  city.  He  was  carried  from  thence  to  Lahore  and  Agra.  When  lie  came  of  age,  Akber  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  Mirza  Khan,  and  married  him  to  Mahbanu,  the  sister  of  Khan  Azim  Goge,  an  officer 
of  high  distinction.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  got  the  government  of  Guzerat,  and  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  year  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Mir  Arz,  (or  Master  of  Requests.)  When  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  he  was  made  Atalik,  or  Governor  of  Sultan  Selim,  the  Emperor’s  eldest  son,  who  afterwards  mounted 
the  throne  under  the  name  of  Jehangir ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  sent  into  Guzerat  against  Mozeffer 
Shah,  the  King  of  that  country,  who,  after  being  compelled  to  take  refuge  among  the  Katti  with  the  Jam 
at  Junager,?  had  collected  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  defeated  the  imperial  generals,  and  seized 
Ahmedabud.  The  Mirza’s  army  consisted  of  only  ten  thousand,  and  he  had  received  instructions  not  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  the  province  by  engaging  in  battle.  But  he  did  not  decline  an  engagement,  and  the 
armies  having  come  close  upon  each  other,  Doulet  Khan  Lodi,  a  very  gallant  officer,  told  him,  that  now 
was  the  moment  either  to  make  himself  Khan-Khanan,+  or  to  fall  in  battle.  Abdal-Rahim  attacked  the 
enemy  at  Sirkej,  four  or  five  miles  from  Ahmedabad.  The  conflict  was  bloody,  and  maintained  with 
various  success.  At  one  period  the  battle  seemed  to  be  lost,  and  Abdal-Rahim  found  himself  obliged 
with  three  hundred  men  to  face  a  firm  body  of  six  or  seven  thousand.  Some  of  his  friends  seized  the 
reins  of  his  horse  to  carry  him  from  the  field ;  but  be  refused  to  retreat,  and  stood  his  ground  with  such 
bravery  and  conduct,  that  be  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Mozeffer  in  the  end  was  defeated,  and 
fled  to  Cambay,^  whence,  after  plundering  the  merchants  of  the  place,  he  sought  refuge  among  the 
mountains  of  Nadout.  Mozeffer  soon  after  again  ventured  into  the  field,  but,  being  once  more  defeated, 
fled  to  the  Rajpipli  hills,  on  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda.  "Where  disobedience  is  eminently  successful,  the 
disobedience  is  generally  forgotten,  and  the  success  only  remembered.  Abdal-Rahim,  according  to  the 
prediction  of  Doulet  Khan,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  an  Emir  of  five  thousand  horse,  with  the  high 
title  of  Khfm-Khanan.  It  is  said,  that  on  the  day  of  battle,  after  he  had  distributed  all  his  jewels  and 
property  among  his  troops,  a  soldier  having  come  to  him  and  complained  that  he  had  had  no  share  in 
the  division,  the  Mirza,  to  satisfy  him,  took  out  and  gave  to  him  his  enamelled  inkstand,  richly  adorned 
with  jewels,  being  the  only  article  which  he  had  retained.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  own  age,  and 
of  the  reign  of  Akber,  he  translated  the  Memoirs  of’Baber,  which  he  presented  to  the  Emperor,  by  whom 
he  was  highly  complimented.  We  are  told  byAbulfazel,  that  they  were  translated  at  the  desire  of  Ak¬ 
ber  when  he  was  on  a  progress  to  Kashmir  and  Kabul.  The  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  rank  of  Vakil-e-Sultanet,  or  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Empire,  a  title  very  rarely  conferred.  It  would 
be-  tedious  to  follow  him  to  the  governments  of  Jonpur,  Multan,  and  Sind,  which  he  successively  held. 
He  completely  defeated  the  Hakim  (or  chief)  of  Sind,  obliged  him  to  cede  Sehwan  and  some  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  married  his  son  Mirza  Irej  to  the  Hakim’s  daughter.  A  revolt  having  ensued,  Abdal-Rahim 
obliged  the  Hakim  and  all  his  family  to  repair  to  Agra.  The  long  wars  that  followed  in  the  Dekhan,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  against  Ahmednagger,  gave  him  great  opportunities  to  signalize  his  military  talents.  During 
the  whole  reign  of  Akber  he  was  employed  in  the  most  important  commands,  and  the  relation  in  which 
he  stood  to  the  imperial  family  was  drawn  closer  by  tbe  marriage  of  his  daughter  Jana  Begum  to  Danial 
the  Emperor’s  son.  His  influence  continued  under  the  Emperor  Jehanger  his  former  pupil,  and  he  was 
selected  for  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  wherever  great  talents  were  required,  in  the  wide  range  of  coun¬ 
try  from  the  Dekhan§  to  Kandahar,  to  which  last  place  he  was  sent  with  Sultan  Khurram,  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Persian  King.  The  history  of  his  life 
would  be  a  history  of  the  public  affairs  of  the  empire  of  Delhi  during  half  a  century.  He  died  at  Delhi 
in  the  year  162 6  or  1627,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  with  the  highest  reputation  for  talents,  valour,  ge¬ 
nerosity,  and  learning.jj 

*  In  the  -western  part  of  the  Peninsula  of  Guzerat. 

+  Khan  of  Khans,  the  title  of  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empire  of  Delhi.  +  Kara  bait. 

§  It  was  during  one  of  liis  battles  in  the^Dekhan  when  his  troops  were  broken,  that  some  of  his  officers  came  to  ask 

||  These  details  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  Maaser-al-Orara,  and  from  Ferishta. 
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to  a  want  of  distinctness  in  the  use  of  the  relatives,  often  renders  the  meaning  extremely 
obscure,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  discover  the  connexion  of  the  different  members  of 
the  sentence.  The  style  is  frequently  not  Persian,  and  a  native  of  Persia  would  find 
it  difficult  to  assign  any  sense  to  some  of  the  expressions.  Many  of  the  Turki  words 
are  not  translated,  sometimes  because  they  had  no  corresponding  term  in  Persiau,  and 
sometimes  perhaps  from  negligence,  or,  it  may  be,  because  they  were  then  familiar  to 
tbe  Turki  nobility  of  the,court  of  Agra.  But  the  whole  is  uncommonly  valuable,  and 
probably  there  are  few  persons  now  living  even  in  Maweralnalier,  who  could  give  an 
accurate  translation  of  the  original  Turki  of  Baber’s  Memoirs  without  the  aid  of  Mirza 
Ahdal-Rahim’s  Persian  translation.  To  account  for  this  fact,  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  study  of  the  language  of  past  ages  is  peculiar  to  that  antiquarian  refinement 
which  exists  only  in  highly  improved  times,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  last 
luxuries  of  literary  curiosity.  The  learned  Langles,  in  the  article  Babour  of  the  Bio- 
grapkie  Univcrselle  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  affirms  that  tbe  Commentaries  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  Persian  by  Abdal-Rakim  after  being  enlarged  by  Jehangir.  I  know  not  on 
what  authority  be  hazarded  this  assertion,  which  is  certainly  erroneous.  The  Prince 
Selim,  who  was  afterwards  Emperor  under  the  name  of  Jehangir,  was  indeed  twenty 
years  of  age  when  the  translation  was  published ;  and,  at  a  former  period,  Abdal-Rsu- 
Mm,  who  was  liis>  Atalik  or  Governor,  may  have  prescribed  to  him  a  perusal  of  tbe 
Memoirs  in  the  original  as  an  exercise  in  the  language  pf  his  forefathers ;  hut  the  co¬ 
incidence  of  all  the  copies,  the  marginal  notes  of  Humaiun,  and  the  nature  of  the  work 
itself,~may  satisfy  us  that  the  other  assertion  is  unfounded,  and  we  certainly  possess 
the  Memoirs  of  Baber,  whatevor  their  value  may  he,  in  the  state  in  which  they  were 
originally  written  by  their  imperial  author. 

The  English  translation  now  presented  to  the  public  was  begun  by  the  late  Dr  John 
Leyden,  a  man  whose  inquisitive  mind  left  no  department  of  literature  unexplored. 
He  found,  I  am  uncertain  whether  in  the  Library  of  the  College  of  Fort  William,  or 
in  the  collection  of  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  a  copy  of  the  original 
Turki.  Being  delighted  with  the  novelty  and  merit  of  the  work,  he  began  translating 
it  with  all  his  characteristic  ardour.  He  soon,  however,  found  difficulties  which  his  in¬ 
structor,  a  Persian  Turk  of  Ganj,  could  not  solve.  I  had  fortunately  some  time  before 
procured  at  Bombay  a  copy  of  Mirza  Abdal-RaMm’s  translation,  which  is  found  in 
several  of  the  public  libraries  of  Europe,  hut  of  which  Dr  Leyden  had  been  unable  to 
meet  with  any  copy  in  Bengal.  At  Ms  desire,  I  had  begun  sending  Mm  the  sheets  of 
a  transcript  which  I  caused  to  be  made,  when  be  was  called  to  accompany  the  late  Earl 
of  Mirito  in  tbe  expedition  against  Java.  TMs  interrupted  Ms  labours,  and  his  prema¬ 
ture  death  followed  soon  after  in  August  1811. 

Feeling  a  warm  interest  in  tbe  preservation  of  Ms  manuscripts,  and  desirous  that 
notMng  which  could  add  to  his  reputation  should  he  lost,  I  wrote  to  our  common 
friend,  Dr  James  Hare,  junior,  of  Calcutta,  in  whose  possession  his  papers  then  were, 
offering  my  assistance  in  completing  the  translation  of  Baber,  wMch  I  knew  was  im¬ 
perfect.  Perhaps  I  engaged  too  rashly  in  the  undertaking.  At  that  time  I  happened 
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to  have  in  my  service  the  Persian  who  had  assisted  Dr  Leyden  in  his  translation,  and 
who  had  become  pretty  well  versed  in  the  language  of  the  Memoirs.  But  before'my 
letter  reached  Calcutta,  Dr  Leyden’s  papers  and  manuscripts  had  been  sent  home  to 
Mr  Richard  Hebcr,  his  principal  literary  executor,  and  I  relinquished  all  idea  of  seeing 
the  work  completed,  at  least  m  India.  Some  years  before,  I  had  translated  a  small 
portion  of  the  Memoirs  from  the  Persian,  and  was  now  strongly  urged  by  General  Sir 
John  Malcolm  and  the  Honourable  Mountstuart  Elpbinstone,  who  were  struck  with 
their  merit  as  a  literary  curiosity,  to  complete  an  English  translation  of  the  whole  from 
the  Persian  alone.  As  both  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  on  missions  into  the  countries 
described  by  Baber,  and  were-  peculiarly  versed  in  the  manners  and  history  of  the 
Turki  dynasties,  more  competent  judges  could  not  be  found,  and  their  advice  had  its 
natural  weight  with  me.  I  accordingly  undertook  the  task,  which  I  had  brought  to  a 
close,  when,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1813,  I  was  surprised  by  receiving  from  London  a 
copy  of  Dr  Leyden’s  translation,  which,  in  consequence  of  my  letter  to  Dr  Hare,  had 
been  procured  and  forwarded  by  the  ldndness  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
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Nor  must  I  forget  to  acknowledge  the  use  of  a  corrected  copy  of  Dow’s  translation  of 
Ferishta’s  Life  of  Baber,  part  of  a  rcvisal  of  the  whole  of  Dow’s  translation  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Hmdostan3  by  Captain  John  Briggs  of  the  Madras  Establishment,  assistant  to 
the  Resident  at  Poona.  The  important  and  gross  mistakes  in  names,  in  geography, 
and  in  the  sense  of  the  author,  with  which  Dow’s  translation  abounds,  makes  it  to  be 
wished  that  Captain  Briggs  would  communicate  to  the  public  the  result  of  his  studies, 

an  original  work  on  these  periods  of  the  history  of  India,  which  he  has  studied  with  so 

For  the  materials  from  which  the  Geographical  Sketch  of  the  Countries  North  of 
the  Hindu-khsh  range  are  compiled,  I  am  indebted  almost  solely  to  tlie  Honourable 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone.  Tbc  description  of  these  countries  contained  in  geographi¬ 
cal  works  and  in  books  of  travels,  is  very  defective,  and  often  erroneous.  'When  Mr 
Elpkinstone  went  on  bis  Embassy  to  Kabul,  he  exerted  himself  to  procure,  from  mer¬ 
chants  and  travellers,  such  accounts  as  were  to  be  had,  of  all  tho  range  of  country  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  Russia.  These  he  committed  to  writing,  and  even  after  his  return 
to  Hindustan  and  the  Dekhan,  he  continued  to  add  to  his  geographical  treasures  by 
conversing  with  such  intelligent  natives  of  these  northern  countries  as  happened  to  visit 
India,  and  securing  the  information  which  they  afforded.  Many  of  them  he  induced 
to  write  accounts  of  their  own  districts,  or  itineraries  of  their  travels,  in  the  Persian 
tongue.f  The  unreserved  use  of  tlie  whole  of  these  collections,  with  his  own  remarks 
and  corrections,  Mi-  Elphinstone  threw  open  to  me,  -noth  that  perfect  frankness  which 
belongs  only  to  superior  minds.  Nor  have  I  to  acknowledge  to  him  my  obligations 
only  in  this  part  of  the  work.  I  received  similar  assistance  from  his  accurate  researches 
into  the  geography  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Penjab,  and  many  of  Baber’s  marches,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Chutiali  and  Ab-istadeli,  with  the  whole  course  of  his  progress  to 
Khorasan  and  return  from  that  country,  would  have  been  unintelligible  to  me  without 
the  assistance  which  his  descriptions  and  maps  afforded ;  and  I  may  add  that  I  have 
rarely  had  occasion  to  consult  him  regarding  the  manners  of  the  age,  or  difficulties  of 
tho  language,  without  feeling  the  benefit  of  the  same  extensive  and  accurate  know¬ 
ledge. 

Besides  my  obligations  for  the  use  of  his  own  papers,  my  thanks  are  farther  due  to 
him  for  the  communication  of  some  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Ma¬ 
cartney  and  of  Captain  Irvine  of  the  Bengal  Establishment,  regarding  the  provinces  to 
the  north  and  west  of  Hindustan,  from  which  I  have  freely  drawn ;  and  for  procuring 
from  Mr  Moorcroft  the  use  of  a  very  curious  journal  in  the  Persian  language,  kept  by 
Syed  Izzet-UHa,  who  had  been  sent  by  that  gentleman  on  a  route  hitherto  little  fre¬ 
quented  by  travellers.  The  Syed  went  from  the  Sind  to  Kashmir,  thence  across  the 
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hills  to  Ly  or  Ladak,  from  thence  to  Yarkend  and  Kasbghar,  whence  he  returned  by 
Ush,  Khojend,  Uratippa,  Samarkand,  Bokhfira,  and  the  Afghan  country.  This  route 
traverses  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  little-frequented  districts  so  often  spoken  of  by 
Baber,  and  lies  through  the  heart  of  that  Prince’s  paternal  kingdom.  The  instructions 
of  Mr  Moorcroft  appear  to  have  been  so  judicious,  that  the  Journal  of  Syed  Izzet-Ulla, 
besides  giving  an  accurate  itinerary  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  contains 
many  amusing  facts  regarding  the  manners  and  state  of  society  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
was  found  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  construction  of  the  Map. 

The  countries  which  were  the  scene  of  Baber’s  early  transactions  are  so  little  known, 
and  so  imperfectly  laid  down  in  all  our  maps,  that  I  was  desirous  that  a  chart  of  at 
least  Ferghana  and  Maweralnaher  should  be  constructed  with  the  assistance  of  the  new 
materials  afforded  from  different  quarters,  and  my  friend  Mr  Charles  Waddington  of 
the  Bombay  Engineers  kindly  undertook  the  labour.  The  mode  which  he  adopted  for 
laying  it  down,  will  be  best  explained  by  bis  own  Memoir.  Having  only  one  fixed 
point  by  which  to  correct  his  positions,  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  were  very 
great.  How  well  he  has  overcome  them  the  Map  itself  is  the  best  evidence.  The  ad¬ 
ditions  and  improvements  made  in  the  geography  of  all  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus,  but 
especially  in  the  country  of  Ferghana  and  the  districts  near  Samarkand,  will  be  visible 
by  comparing  his  delineation  with  any  previous  one  of  these  countries.  Mr  Wadding- 
ton  laid  me  under  the  greatest  obligations  by  the  ready  politeness  with  which,  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  he  devoted  to  the  completion  of  the  Map,  most  of  the  few 
hours  allowed  him  for  relaxation  from  his  professional  duties ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to 
his  honour/  that  while  still  only  in  the  first  step  of  his  professional  career,  lie  has  ex¬ 
hibited  not  only  a  love  of  knowledge,  but  a  judgment  and  science  in  the  use  of  his  ma¬ 
terials,  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  most  experienced  officer  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  corps  to  which  he  belongs.  Of  the  following  work  this  portion  will  very  generally 
be  considered  as  the  most  valuable. 

Before  concluding,  it  may  he  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  orthography  adopted 
in  writing  Asiatic  words.  I  have  in  general  preserved  that  used  by  Dr  Leyden.  The 
vowels  have  the  sound  that  is  given  to  them  in  Italian;  i  has  the  sound  of  the  English 
ee ;  u,  of  the  English  oo ;  of  the  consonants  the  ghain  is  expressed  by  gh ;  the  two  Kafs 
are  not  discriminated ;  g  has  always  its  hard  sound ;  shin  is  expressed  by  sh ;  che  by 
ch,  which  has  the  sound  of  ce  in  Italian ,  and  j  expresses  the  Italian  gi.  * 

*  On  the  whole,  however,  I  am  but  little  satisfied  with  the  orthography  used  throughout,  as  the  no¬ 
velty  of  the  spelling  often  gives  a  strange  and  singular  aspect  to  words  that  are  well  known.  Were  it 
not  for  the  inconvenience  attending  all  innovations  in  matters  of  popular  usage,  it  would  add  much  to  "the 

distinctness  of  the  orthography  of  Oriental  words  if  our  c,  which  is  an  useless  letter,  were  used  before 

vowels  of  every  description  uniformly  to  represent  the  sound  of  our  ch,  or  that  given  to  c  in  Italian  be¬ 

fore  e  or  i;  x,  which  is  also  an  useless  letter,  might  represent  the  sound  it  sometimes  has  in  Portuguese, 
of  our  sh.  Indeed  these  letters  are  so  used  by  Meninski,'and  this  use  has  the  good  effect  of  making  fewer 

artificial  compounds  necessary  to  represent  simple  sounds.  But  use  has  already  fixed  anomalously  the 

spelling  of  so  many  words,  that  little  uniformity  can  now  be  looked  for  in  any  great  proportion  of  Eastern 

words.  In  some  names  which  are  familiar  in  English,  as  Lahore,  Jumna,  Ganges,  &c.  I  have  not  altered 
the  spelling,  considering  them  as  in  some  degree  naturalised  by  use. 


INTRODUCTION, 

PART  FIRST; 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TARTAR  TRIBES  . 


THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  UZBEK  TURKISTAN. 


The  Emperor  Baber  was  of  Tartar  race,  and  the  language  in  vvbich  his  commentaries 
are  written,  was  that  spoken  by  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the  desert  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Caspian.  Gn  the  very  edge  of  this  desert  he  was  horn,  hut  the  changes  of 
his  fortune  in  the  course  of  Iris  eventful  life,  carried  him  sometimes  as  a  fugitive,  and 
sometimes  as  a  conqueror,  into  various  provinces  of  Asia.  Some  correct  general  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged,  and  of  the  geography  of  the  several 
countries  which  he  visited,  is  absolutely  necessary,  to  enable  the  reader  to  follow  him 
with  pleasure  in  his  chequered  career.  But  the  geography  of  the  provinces  which  form 
the  scene  of  his  early  story,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  countries  beyond  the  great 
river  Oxus  or  Amu,  one  of  which  was  his  native  country  and  hereditary  kingdom,  is  pe¬ 
culiarly  obscure  ;  insomuch,  that  by  one  of  our  latest  and  best-informed  geographers, 
it  has  been  justly  characterised  as  being  “  chiefly  conjectural,”  and  as  “  remaining,  to 
the  disgrace  of  science,  in  a  wretched  state  of  imperfection.”  *  Some  of  these  imper¬ 
fections  Mr  Elphinstone’s  valuable  collections,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Baber  themselves, 
may  assist  in  removing.  But  the  principal  object  of  the  following  remarks,  is  to  give 
such  an  idea  of  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country  as  may  render  the  position  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  various  provinces  mentioned  by  Baber,  distinctly  understood,  as  some  of 
them  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  geographical  systems  of  the  present  day. 

The  whole  of  Asia  may  he  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  runs  from  China  and  the  Birman  Empire  on  the  east,  to  the  Bljck 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  From  the  eastward,  where  it  is  of  great 
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the  valley  of  Kashmir,  near  which  it  seems  to  have  gained  its  greatest  height,  and 
thence  proceeds  westward,  passing  to  the  north  of  Peshawcr  and  Kabul,  after  which  it 
appears  to  break  into  a  variety  of  smaller  ranges  of  hills  that  proceed  in  a  westerly  and 
south-westerly  direction,  generally  terminating  in  the  province  of  Khorasan.  Near 
Herat,  in  that  province,  the  mountains  sink  away,  hut  the  range  appears  to  rise  again 
near  Mcshhed,  and  is  by  some  considered  as  resuming  its  course,  running  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  and  bounding  Mazendcran,  whence  it  proceeds  on  through  Armenia,  and 
thence  into  Asia  Minor,  finding  its  termination  in  the  mountains  of  ancient  Lycia. 
This  immense  range,  which  some  consider  as  terminating  at  Herat,  while  it  divides 
Bengal,  Hindustan,  the  Penjsib,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  and  part  of  the  Turkish  territory, 
from  the  country  of  the  Moghul  and  Turki  tribes,  which,  with  few  exceptions,  occupy 
the  whole  extent  of  country  from  the  borders  of  China  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  may  also  be 
considered  as  separating,  in  its  whole  course,  nations  of  comparative  civilization  from 
uncivilized  tribes.  To  the  south  of  this  range,  if  we  perhaps  except  some  part  of  the 
Afghan  territory,  which,  indeed,  may  rather  be  held  as  part  of  the  range  itself  than  as 
south  of  it,  there  is  no  nation  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  history,  has  not 
been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  of  all  those  arts  and  refinements  of  life  which 
attend  a  numerous  and  wealthy  population,  when  protected  by  a  government  that  per¬ 
mits  the  fancies  and  energies  of  the  human  mind  to  follow  their  natural  bias.  The  de¬ 
grees  of  civilization  and  of  happiness  possessed  in  these  various  regions  may  have  been 
extremely  different ;  but  many  of  the  comforts  of  wealth  and  abundance,  and  no. small 


share  of  the  higher  treasures  of  cultivated  judgment  and  imagination,  must  have  been 
enjoyed  by  nations  that  could  produce  the  various  systems  of  Indian  philosophy  and 
science,  a  drama  so  polished  as  the  Sakontala,  a  poet  like  Ferdousi,  or  a  moralist  like 
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the  west;  and  by  a  very  indefinite  line  north  of  the  Altaian  Chain  on  the  nor  tin  The 

the  south  they  have  the  Muz-Tagh,  *  the  Belut-Tagh,  f  the  Hindu-kush,  and  the  limits 
of  the  cultivated  country  of  Khorasan  down  to  the  Caspian,  a  line  drawn  across  that 
sea  to  the  Caucasian  range,  the  northern  shore  of  the  Euxinc  as  far  as  the  sea  of  Azof, 
including  the  Krim,  and  thence  their  western  boundary  extends  along  the  eastern  limits 
of  Europe  to  the  Ural  and  Altai  mountains,  borne  Turki  tribes,  however,  have  settled 
even  south  of  the  Danube,  and  others  Jar  in  Russian  Siberia;  and  in  like  manner  de¬ 
tached  tribes  of  Kalmuks  still  inhabit  along  the  Wolga,  and  down  to  Astrakhan,  and 
probably  may  be  found  insulated  even  in  more  remote  situations. 

In  a  country  so  extensive,  there  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  almost  every  variety  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  of  soil ;  but  by  much  the  greater  part  of  the  land,  particularly  that  to  the 
eastward,  is  barren,  mixed  in  many  instances  with  sandy  deserts,  while  the  climate  is 
inhospitable,  so  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  on  one  spot,  or  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  distance  from  their  habitations,  has  compelled  the  inhabitants  in  all  ages  to  adopt 
a  wandering  life.  The  many  noble  rivers  which  intersect  the  country,  of  course  sup¬ 
ply  numerous  fertile  tracts  along  their  hanks ;  but  in  the  greater  part  of  this  region, 
the  districts  capable  of  profitable  cultivation  are  too  few,  too  remote  from  each  other, 
and  too  much  surrounded  by  desolate  sands,  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
kingdom  or  state  devoted  to  agriculture  sufficiently  extensive  to  protect  the  cultivator, 
and  to  check  the  predatory  tribes  of  the  desert  by  which  it  would  be  surrounded  on  all 
sides.  The  cities  that  have  been  built,  and  the  districts  that  have  been  cultivated,  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  any  particular  tribe,  have  always  therefore  rapidly  declined. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Amu  and  Sirr  rivers,  (the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  of  an¬ 
tiquity,)  and  usually  called  Great  Bucharia,  or  Mawcralnaher,  though  now  overrun 
and  governed  by  Turki  tribes,  was  not  perhaps  originally  a  part  of  Tartary,  and  must 
be  excepted  from  this  description.  It  is  a  region  abounding  •with  fine  tracts  of  land, 
defended  by  inaccessible  mountains  and  barren  deserts,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams.  The  natural  condition  of  this  country  is  that  of  a  civilized  and  commercial 
state,  abounding  with  large  towns ;  a  situation  which  it  has  always  rapidly  attained, 
when  its  governors  possessed  sufficient  power  to  secure  it  from  foreign  enemies. 

The  Moghul  and  Turki  tribes,  though  now  confined  to  the  limits  that  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  have,  however,  successively  changed  the  aspect  of  the  civilized  world.  The 
Huns,  (whom  their  historian  the  learned  Des  Guignes  regards  as  being  of  Turki  race, 
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Khw&rizm,  at  that  period  the  scats  of  Oriental  science  and  learning,  wore  subdued  by 
the  Turki  hordes.  In  th'e  following  century  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty,  whose  dominion 
spread  over  great  part  of  India  and  Persia,  the  dynasties  of  the  Seljuks  in  Persia,  the 
vassalage  of  the  Khalifs  of  Baghdad  to  their  Turkoman  guards,  and  the  final  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Khalifat  itself,  the  successive  conquest  of  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  whole  Empire  styled  the  Turkish,  from  its  founders,  attest  the  valour  and 
enterprize  of  the  Turki  tribes.  The  Moghuls  were  unknown  beyond  the  wilds  of  Tar- 
tary,  from  the  age  of  Attila  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  their  leader,  tho  celebrated 
Chengiz  Khan,  after  having  subdued  all  the  neighbouring  Tartar  tribes,  particularly 
those  of  Turki  extraction,  who,  under  the  dynasty  that  existed  down  to  his  time,  had 
possessed  the  ascendency  over  the  Moghuls,  burst  into  the  provinces  of  Turan,  Mfiwer- 
alnalier,  Khwarizm,  and  Khorasan,  subdued  part  of  India,  reduced  Azerbaejdn,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Persia,  the  Turki  tribes  of  Kipclnrk,  and  a  great  part  of  China, 
leaving  those  vast  countries  which  were  much  more  extensive  than  the  Roman  Empire 
at  the  period  of  its  widest  dominion,  to  be  governed  by  his  posterity.  His  successors 
pursuing  the  tract  of  conquest,  traversed  Russia,  marched  over  Poland,  and  poured 
their  troops  into  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia ;  accident  alone,  perhaps,  prevented 
the  cities  of  Germany  from  undergoing  the  fate  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  cities  at 
that  time  the  scats  of  greater  refinement  and  politeness  than  any  in  Europe ;  and  it  has 
been  truly  observed,  that  the  disordered  digestion  of  a  barbarian  on  the  borders  of  Chi¬ 
na,  by  withdrawing  the  Moghul  armies  from  the  west,  may  have  saved  us  from  the 
misfortune  of  witnessing  at  this  day  a  Tartar  dynasty  in  the  richest  countries  of  the 
west  of  Europe.  The  superiority  acquired  by  Chengiz  Khan,  a  Moghul,  over  the  Turki 
tribes,  has  never  been  entirely  lost.  His  empire,  after  his  death,  having  been  divided 

which  strongly  calls  to  our  mind  the  h&rugh  or  Icilruk  of  the  Princes  of  Persia  and  Hindustan,  which, 
though  it  has  more  the  air  of  a  Mahometan  than  of  a  Tartar  usage,  is  confined  to  Tartar  Princes. — (See 
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among  Ills  sons,  who  seem  to  have  been  accompanied  to  their  governments  by  numerous 
families,  and  even  by  tribes,  or  parts  of  tribes  of  Moghuls,  who  followed  their  princes, 
the  chief  authority  in  all  the  conquered  countries  continued  for  a  series  of  years  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  that  race ;  and  even  the  chiefs  of  Turk!  tribes,  if  not  Moghuls  them¬ 
selves,  appear  to  have  been  ambitious  of  connecting  themselves  by  intermarriages  with 
Moghul  families ;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  the  greater  part  of  them  trace  up  their 
descent  to  Chengiz  Khan.  The  descendants  of  these  Moghuls  and  Moghul  families, 
however,  being  placed  among  a  people  who  spoke  a  different  language,  gradually  adopt¬ 
ed  that  of  their  subjects,  as  is  usual  in  all  conquered  countries,  where  the  conquerors 
are  few  and  the  conquered  many ;  so  that  the  Turks  and  their  chieftains  being  now 
freed  from  any  dependence  on  the  Moghuls,  are  once  more  completely  separated  from 
them  both  by  government  and  language,  and  regard  them  as  strangers  and  foreigners. 

Whether  the  Moghul  and  Turki  languages  differ  from  each  other  essentially,  or  only 
as  very  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  is  a  question  which  I  have  never  seen 
clearly  decided.  Of  the  Moghul  I  possess  no  vocabulary,  by  which  a  comparison  could 
be  instituted  with  the  Turki.*  An  examination  of  the  lists  in  the  Comparative  Voca¬ 
bulary  made  by  order  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  or  of  those  in  the  Mitkridates  of  the 
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Sirr,*  where  the  Persian  was  formerly  spoken,  is  full  of  words  borrowed  with  very- 
little  change  from  that  language  and  from  the  Arabic.  In  the  Turki  of  Baber,  perhaps 
the  purest  specimen  now  extant  of  the  language  of  Ins  times,  probably  two-ninths  of 
the  whole  extent  may  be  traced  to  an  Arabic  or  Persian  root.  Specimens  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  different  wandering  Turki  tribes,  compared  with  the  language  of  Baber 
and  with  that  of  the  Moghul  tribes,  would  enable  us  to  form  tolerably  decided  notions 
of  the  affiliations  of  the  Turki  and  Moghul  races. 

Another  question,  which  lias  been  a  good  deal  agitated,  and  which  to  me  appears  to 
have  been  erroneously  decided,  is  that  which  regards  the  application  of  the  name  of 
Tartar ,  or  more  properly  Tatar,  by  which  we  denominate  these  nations.  It  is  applied 
by  Europeans  as  a  general  term  comprehending  a  variety  of  different  tribes  in  the 
northern  division  of  Asia,  and  is  quite  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  the  Indians;  which  last,  very  improperly,  call  all  of  these  tribes,  as  well  as  all 
Persians,  and  indeed  any  Mussulman  with  a  whitish  face,  Moghuls.  The  term  Tartar 
seems  to  have  been  first  used  by  our  historians  and  travellers  about  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Joannes  de  Plano  Carpini,  who  travelled  A.  D.  1246,  informs  us,  that  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Moghuls,  in  his  time,  not  long  after  the  death  of  Chengiz  Khan,  was  inha¬ 
bited  by  four  nations  (or  populi),  the  Yeka  Mongals,f  the  Su-Mongals,  or  Water  Mon- 
gals, f  i oho  call  themselves  Tartars  from  a  certain  river  called  Tartar  which  runs  through 
their  territory, £  the  Merkat  and  Metrit ;  and  adds  that  all  these  nations  speak  the  same 
language. '  Chengiz  belonged  to  the  Ycka  Mongals,  and  subdued  the  other  three  di¬ 
visions*  All  of  these  nations  lived  in  the  middle  division  of  Tartary.  Carpini,  after 
describing  his  passage  eastward  through  the  country  along  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  and 
the  lands  of  the  Turks  whom  he  calls  Black  Kythai,§  adds,  “  On  leaving  the  country 
of  the  Naymans”  (which  was  the  last  of  the  Turks,)  “  we  then  entered  the  country  of  the 
Mongals,  whom  we  call  Tartars.”  ||  This  name  of  Tartar,  however,  by  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  designate  Chengiz  Khan  and  his  successors  as  well  as  their  empire,  these 
princes  themselves  rejected  witli  disdain.  Rubriquis,  who  visited  the  court  of  Sar- 
takh,  Chengiz  Khan’s  grandson,  about  the  year  1254,  was  cautioned,  therefore,  to  call 
him  Moal  (that  is  Moghul),  and  not  Tartar;  t(  for  they  wish  to  exalt  their  name  of 
Moal  above  every  name,  and  do  not  like  to  be  called  Tartars ;  for  the  Tartars  were  a 
different  tribe  ;”1[  meaning,  I  presume,  the  Su-Mongals,  conquered  by  Chengiz ;  and 
hence  the  victorious  family  did  not  choose  to  receive  the  name  of  their  subject  vassals. 
Rubriquis  informs**  us  that  Chengiz  Khan,  after  the  union  of  the  kindred  tribes  of 
Mogbuls  and  Tartars  under  his  government,  generally  made  the  Tartars  take  the  ad¬ 
vance,  and  that,  from  this  circumstance,  they  being  the  tribe  who  first  entered  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  their  enemies,  and  whose  name  was  first  known,  the  appellation  of  Tartar  was 


as  at  all  applicable  peculiarly  to  any  one  of  the  three  races, %  it  belongs  to  the  Moghuls, 
■one  of  whose  tribes  the  ancient  Tatars  were,  with  much  greater  propriety,  than  to  either 
of  the  others. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  like  manner  as  in  Modern  Europe,  the  name  of  Tatar,  taken 
from  a  Moghul  tribe,  was  bestowed  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions  j  so, 
among  the  Arab  conquerors  of  Asia,  and  the  Arab  and  Persian  geographers,  they  were 
all  of  them,  Moghuls  as  well  as  Turks,  known  as  Turks,  by  a  name  taken  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  race ;  while  the  country  as  far  as  China  received  the  name  of  Tm'kestan,§  This 
singularity  arose  from  a  very  obvious  cause,  the  relative  position  of  the  Arabs  and 
Turks.  The  country  of  Turkestan  enclosed  the  Arab  conquests  in  Maweralnaker  on 
three  sides.  Being  in  immediate  contact  with  Turki  tribes,  and  unacquainted  with  the 
varieties  of  race  or  language  among  the  more  distant  wanderers  of  the  desert,  whose 
manners,  from  similarity  of  situation,  probably  were,  or  at  least  to  a  stranger  appeared 
to  be,  nearly  the  same,  they  applied  the  name  of  Turki  to  all  the  more  distant  nations  . 
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in  these  quarters,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  many  important  respects :  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  Indians  use  the  term  Moghul  with  still  greater 
latitude. 

But  the  difference  between  the  Turks  and  Moghuls,  if  we  may  believe  the  best-in¬ 
formed  travellers,  is  more  marked  than  any  that  language  can  furnish.  The  Mongols, 
says  Gmelin,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Tartars  (meaning  the  Turks),  but  tlieir 
pastoral  life,  and  a  very  remote  resemblance  in  language.  The  Mongols  differ,  on  the 
contrary,  from  all  the  races  purely  Tartar  (Turki),  and  even  from  all  the  western  na¬ 
tions,  in  their  customs,  in  their  political  constitution,  and  above  all,  in  their  features, 
as  much  as  in  Africa  the  Negro  differs  from  the  Moor.*  The  description  of  their  fea¬ 
tures,  indeed,  marks  a  race  extremely  different  from,  the  Turki.  “  Les  traits  caracte- 
ristiques  de  tous  les  visages  Kalmucs  et  Mongoles,  sont  des  yeux  dont  le  grand  angle, 
place  oblicpiement  en  descendant  vers  le  nez,  est  peu  ouvert  et  charnu  :■  des  sourcils 
uoirs  peu  gamis  et  formant  un  arc  fort  rabaisse ;  un  conformation  toute  particuliere  du 
nez,  qui  est  generalement  eamus  et  ecras6  vers  le  front :  les  os  de  la  joue  saillans ;  la 
tete  et  le  visage  fort  ronds.  Ils  ont  ordinairement  la  prunelle  fort  brune,  les  lcvres 


While  all  accounts  of  the  Moghuls  concur  in  giving  them  something  hideous  in  their 
appearance,  the  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  have  been  rather  distinguished  as 
a  comely  race  of  men.  The  Persians,  themselves  very  handsome,  considered  them  as 
such.  Hafez  and  the  other  Persian  poets  celebrate  their  beauty.  They  seem  to  have 
very  much  of  the  European  features,  but  with  more  contracted  eyes ;  a  peculiarity 
which  they  probably  owe  to  intermarriages  with  the  Moghuls,  or  perhaps  to  something 
in  their  local  situation  in  the  deserts  whence  they  issued.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  difference  between  these  two  nations,  certain  it  is  that  a  marked  distinction  did 


exist  between  them  from  very  early  times. 

The  manners  of  these  roving  and  pastoral  tribes,  as  described  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  writers,  agree  precisely  with  those  of  their  descendants  at  the  present  day ; 
but  they  have  been  painted  with  so  much  liveliness  and  truth  by  Gibbon,  in  a  work 
which  is  in  every  one’s  hands,  that  nothing  need  be  added  to  what  he  has  sketched. 
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chain,  oil  the  north,  runs  a  considerable  range,  which  has  been  called  the  Muz-tagh,  or 
Ice-Mountains.  It  extends  on  the  east,  at  least  from  the  northward  of  the  Tibet  range, 
near  Leh  or  Ladak,  and  has  a  north-westerly  direction,  skirting  Eastern  or  Chinese 
Turkistan  on  the  south,  till  it  meets  the  Belur,*  or  Belut-tagh  Mountains,  in  the  latitude 
of  about  40°  45',  and  longitude  71°;  whence  it  seems  to  proceed  on  westward,  as  far  as 
Khojend  and  Uratippa,  under  the  name  of  the  Asfera  Mountains,  and  then  divides  into 
three  or  four  principal  branches,  as  will  afterwards  be  mentioned.  Connecting  these 
two  great  ranges  of  Kashmir  or  Hindukush,  and  of  Muz-tagh,  a  third  range  proceeds 
northward  from  that  part  of  the  Hindukush  which  lies  near  Kafferistan,  in  longitude 
72°,  and  meets  the  Muz-tagh,  as  already  mentioned.  This  range  is  called  by  geogra¬ 
phers  the  Belur,  or  Belut-tagh.  It  seems  to  revive  again  to  the  north  of  the  Muz- 
tagh,  running,  under  the  name  of  the  Ala,f  or  Alak-tagh,  and  according  to  others  of 
the  Ming  Bulak,  or  Arjun  Hills,  first  to  the  north  as  far  as  north  latitude  42°,  and 
next  to  the  westward  towards  Tashkend,  when  it  terminates  in  the  desert  of  Aral, 
about  the  65th  or  66th  degree  of  east  longitude. 

The  extensive  country  which  lies  between  the  three  grand  ranges  of  mountains,  the 
Kashmirian,  Muz-tagh,  and  Belut-tagh,  does  not  properly  belong  to  Turkistan,  though 
some  parts  of  it  at  the  present  day  are  traversed  by  Turki  tribes.  It  seems  rather,  with 
the  country  immediately  east  of  the  Ala,  or  Al&k-tagh,  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
mountain  races  which  inhabit  the  grand  range  of  Hindukush,  in  an  independent  state 
to  tins  day.  Baber  mentions  a  curious  fact,  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
ancient  history  and  geography  of  that  country.  He  tells  us,  that  the  hill-country  along 
the  upper  course  of  the  Sind  (or  Indus),  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  called 
Kas;  and  he  conjectures,  that,  from  a  corruption  of  the  name,  the  country  of  Kashmir 
was  so  called,  as  being  the  country  of  the  Kas.%  The  conjecture  is  certainly  happy,  and 
'  the  fact  on  which  it  is  fpunded  important;  for  it  leads  us  farther,  and  permits  us  to 
believe,  that  the  Kasia  Regio  and  the  Kasii  Montes  of  Ptolemy,  beyond  Mount  Imaus, 
were  inhabited  by  this  same  race  of  Kas,  whose  dominion,  at  some  period,  probably 
extended  from  Kashghar  to  Kashmir,  in  both  of  which  countries  they  have  left  their 
name.  ||  The  country  at  this  day  called  Kashkar,  and  included  within  the  triangular 
range  just  described,  probably  derived  its  appellation  from  the  same  origin,  being  only 

*  This  name,  in  our  older  works  on  geography,  is  written  Belur.  It  is  now  generally  called  Belut,  ra¬ 
the  Dark  or  Cloudy  Mountain.  Yet  Marco  Polo,  after  travelling  twelve  days  over  the  elevated  plain  of 
Pamer,  travels  for  forty  more  over  the  country  called  Beloro.  Ramusio,  vol.  II.  p.  11.  Add  to  this,  that 
Nasirudin  of  Tus,  in  his  geographical  tables,  places  Belur  four  degrees  east  of  Badakhshan.  Hudsoni 
Geograph.  Min.  Grate,  vol.  III.  p.  110.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  tract 
of  country  to  which  the  name  was  at  first  applied.  The  -name,  at  least,  of  Belor,  is  also  given  to  this 
country  by  Rabbi  Abraham  Pizol.  Kircher’s  China  Illustrate,  p.  48.  See  also  Bergeron,  in  cap.  27 
of  Marc.  Paul.  p.  31. 

t  That  is,  the  Chequered  Mountain.  It  is  said  to  he  “  bare  of  forests,  and  all  over  as  if  studded  wjth 
rocks.”  Tooke’s  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol.  I.  p.  121. 

+  Mir  is  still  united  with  the  names  of  several  districts,  as  Jeselmir,  Ajmir,  See. 

||  The  only  edition  of  Ptolemy  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  is  the  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  Venice,  1564.  See  p.  234.  The  Chatte-ScythsE  may  be  either  those  of  IChita  or  of  Khoten. 
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latitude  39°.  The  Caspian  forms  its  western  boundary ;  and  a  line,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  thence  again  to  the  Ala-tagh,  or  Ming  Bulak  Mountains, 
which  run  north  of  the  Sirr,  or  Jaxartes,  as  far  as  Taslikend,  completes  its  northern 
frontier. 

That  part  of  Usbek  Turkistan  which  lies  south  of  the  Asfera  Mountains,  may  he 
divided  into  the  countries  south  of  the  Amu,  or  Oxus,  and  those  to  the  north  of  that 

The  divisions  to  the  south  of  the  Amu,  including  also  those  that  extend  to  both  its 
banks,  or  which  are  contained  between  its  branches,  arc  four:  1.  Badakhslmn;  2. 
Balkh;  3  Khwarizm;  and,  4.  The  Deserts  of  the  Turkomans. 

The  divisions  to  the  north  of  the  Amu  are  live  :  1.  Khutlan  ;  2.  Karatigin ;  3.  His- 
shr,  or  Cheghanian;  4.  Kesk,  or  Shekel1  Sebz,  including  Karslii  and  Khozar  ;  and,  5. 
The  Vale  of  Soghd,  in  which  are  the  celebrated  cities  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

The  countries  lying  along  the  Vale  of  the  Sirr,  or  Jaxartes,  may  be  considered  as 
being  six  in  number :  1.  Ferghana,  now  called  Kokan  and  Nemengan ;  2.  Tashkend ; 
8.  Uratippa,  or  Ushrushna;  4.  Ghaz,  or  the  Arid  Desert;  to  which  may  perhaps  ho 
added,  5.  Hak,  extending  between  Uratippa  and  Tashkend ;  and,  lastly,  The  district  of 
Turkistan  Proper. 


I.  DIVISIONS  SOUTH  OF  THE  AMU. 

It  may  be  convenient,  in  reviewing  the  different  divisions  of  Usbek  Turkistan,  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  two  great  rivers,  as  they  proceed  from  the  hills  to  the  Sea  of 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  say  much  of  the  southern  divisions,  as  they  are,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  sufficiently  well  known. 


1.  Badakhshan. 

Badakhshiin  is  the  first  district  to  the  south  of  the  Amu.  In  the  age  of  Baber,  it 
was  considered  as  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  Kafferistan,  on  the  east  by  Upper 
Kasbghar,  on  the  north  by  Khutlan,  and  on  the  west  by  Kundez  and  Anderab.  It  is 
chiefly  mountainous,  and  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  course  of  two  considerable  rivers, 
that  unite  to  form  the  Amu.  That  river  of  the  two  which  has  the  longest  course  and 
the  greatest  body  of  water,  is  the  Penj,  called  also  the  Hammii,*  which  appears  to  be 
the  Harat  of  the  Arabian  geographers.  It  has  lately  been  ascertained  to  rise  in  the 
high  grounds  east  of  the  Belut-tagh  range,  issuing  from  under  the  snow  of  the  lofty 
mountains  of  Pushtekliar,  and  working  its  way  by  the  lower  grounds  of  Shughnan  and 
Derwaz.f  The  second  river,  which  is  called  the  Kokcha,  or  Badakhshan  river,  is 
inferior  in  magnitude  and  length  of  course  to  the  first,  rising  to  the  south  of  it,  in  that 
high  mountainous  ridge  of  Belut-tagh,  which  separates  Badakhshan  from  Chitral,  and 

the  name  of  Amu.  f  Mr  Elphinstone’s  MSS. 


Hence  probably  : 
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course  of  the  K&shkar  or  Cheghanserai  river;  and  on  tlic  north,  divided  from  1 
:se  of  the  Penj,  by  a  chain  of  lofty  lulls  which  intervene,  and  form  the  ridge  of  I 
jsite  valleys.  Badakbshan  Proper  lies  along  the  Kokcha  river,  though  the  dor 
i  of  the  King  of  Badakbshan  generally  embraced  all  the  country  south  of  the  Pe 
country  north  of  the  Penj  #  belonged  to  Khutlan.  The  mountainous  tra 
•  its  source  still  called  Wakhan,  and  by  Marco  Polo,  Vochan,  arc  probably  part 
Wakhsh  j-  of  the  Oriental  geographers.  Besides  the  two  great  valleys  which  r 
g  the  river,  through  all  the  extent  of  the  country,  there  are  numerous  others  wli: 
1  among  the  hills,  particularly  on  the  south,  towards  Kafferistan,  and  which  trai 
several  streams  of  considerable  size  to  the  larger  rivers.  The  Penj  and  Kok< 
3  just  below  the  Badakbshan  territory. 

he  soil  in  the  valleys  is  fertile,  and  the  country  has  always  been  famous  for  p 
ng  precious  stones,  especially  rubies  and  turquoises.  It  was  visited  in  the  It 
ury  by  Marco  Polo,  whose  account  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  is 
3  correct  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  It  belonged  to  Baber  in  the  lat 
)d  of  his  life,  but  was  not  the  scene  of  any  of  his  more  eminent  exploits.  He  m( 
i,  that  its  native  king  claimed  descent  from  Sekander,  or  Alexander  the  Gre: 
lim  which  is  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  The  family  may,  perhaps, 
ended  from  the  Grecian  dynasty  of  Bactriana,  which  subsisted  so  long  unconnecl 
the  empire  of  Alexander’s  successors. 


he  country  between  BadakhshUn  and  the  desert  of  Khwarizm,  on  the  east  a 
,  and  the  Hindukush  hills  and  the  Amu,  on  the  south  and  north,  which,  folio 
Mr  Elph'instone,  I  include  under  the  general  name  of  Ba]kh,:j:  comprehend! 
sty  of  districts  that,  at  the  present  day,  are  under  several  different  governmen 
r  are  chiefly  valleys  formed  by  rivers  that  descend  from  the  Hindukush  hills,  a 
sh,  after  forminsr  crlens  and  dales,  freciuentlv  of  considerable  extent  and  fertili 
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proaches  that  city,  after  leaving  the  Dera  Gez,  diminishes  in  size  till  it  nearly  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  barren  plain ;  and  the  western  districts  are  ill  watered,  and  indicate,  by 
their  sandy  soil,  the  approach  to  the  desert. 


Baber  never  visited  this  country,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amu  or  Oxns ; 
and  being  surrounded  on  sill  sides  by  desert,  may  be  considered  as  an  island  formed  in 
the  waste  by  the  Amu  ;  by  innumerable  branches  and  cuts  from  which,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  is  enriched.  Its  geography  is  very  defective  and  erroneous,  though  considerable  ma¬ 
terials  exist  for  correcting  it.  The  Amu,  soon  after  it  passes  the  cultivated  country 
of  Urgenj,  meets  the  sandy  desert,  in  which  it  is  nearly  swallowed  up,  so  that  the  river 
is  of  no  great  volume  when  it  reaches  the  sea  of  Aral. 

4.  DESEKT  OF  THE  TURKOMANS.f 

This  desert,  which  extends  from  Khwarizm  and  the  borders  of  Balkh  to  the  Caspian, 
and  from  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Khorasan  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  and  the  country  of  the 
Kerghis,  is  inhabited  by  wandering  Turkomans,  some  of  whom  own  submission  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Khwarizm,  or  Urgenj,  and  others  to  the  Persians ;  while  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  them  yield  scarcely  even  a  nominal  submission  to  either. 


II.  DIVISIONS  NORTH  OF  THE  AMU. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  these  divisions  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Belut-tagh  mountains,  which  extend  northward  from  the  Hindukush  to  the  Asfera 
mountains,  arc  very  lofty  and  precipitous,  and  bear  snow  on  their  summits  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  some  of  them  without  intermission.  They  are  probably  very  bro¬ 
ken  and  abrupt,  as  no  pass  is  known  to  cross  them,  except  from  Badakhslian.  And ' 
it  is  remarkable,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  height  and  abruptness  of  the  moun- 

*  The  Chorasmin  of  the  Persarum  Syn taxis,  (see  Geograph.  Gr.  Minor,  vol.  III.  p.  5,)  is,  I  presume, 
the  two  Khwarizms  ;  and  indeed  it  includes  places  both  in  Khwarizm  and  Balkh.  The  Greek  transla¬ 
tor,  to  express  our  B,  always  uses  Mr-  as  in  Bokhara,  Balkh,  Tibet  (TEMIIIT),  &c.  The  Latin  translator 
does  not  seem  to  have  understood  some  of  the  names  ;  thus,  MATPANA,  Mayrana,  is  Maweralnaher ; 
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tains  which  inclose  the  country  that  has  been  denominated  Usbek  Turkistan  on  the 
east,  there  appear  in  all  ages  to  have  been  only  two  passes  across  them  for  caravans 
and  armies,  both  of  which  are  gained  by  following  the  course  of  the  two  great  rivers 
the  Amu  and  the  Sirr,  to  which  tlio  country  appears  to  owe  many  of  its  most  obvious 
features.  The  one  of  these  grand  passes  leads  through  Badakhshan,  and  is  the  route 
taken  by  the  caravan  of  Kabul,  and  frequently  by  that  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara, 
on  its  road  to  Khoten  and  Kasbghar.  This  was  the  road  followed  by  Marco  Polo,  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  more  recently  by  De  Goes,*  the  last  European  who  is 
known  to  have  crossed  these  mountains.  The  second  pass,  which  ascends  by  the 
sources  of  the  Sirr,  lies  in  the  hills  that  separate  Ferghana  from  Kasbghar,  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  Ush.  This  is  the  road  by  which  the  ambassadors  of  Sharokh  returned  from 
China.  Some  inroads  of  Taimur’s  generals,  by  this  pass,  are  recorded ;  and  the  cara¬ 
van  of  Kasbghar  seems  to  have  taken  this  road  in  going  between  that  city  and  Samar¬ 
kand  in  the  time  of  Baber’s  father,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day.  The  route  pursued 
by  the  caravan  of  Tashkend,  in  its  way  to  Kasbghar  and  China,  is  not  quite  clear ; 
but,  in  some  instances,  it  seems  to  have  gone  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Sirr ;  and  after- 
passing  the  Julgeli  Ahengeran,  or  Blacksmiths’  Dale,  to  have  crossed  the  range  of 
hills  that  encloses  Ferghana  on  the  west,  near  Ahsi ;  to  have  proceeded  on  thence  to 
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or  Khutlan,  does  not  appear  to  be  known  at  the  present  day;  but  it  was  applied  in  the 
"  lie  of  Baber,  and  as  far  back  as  the  age  of  Ebn  Haukal,*  to  the  country  lying  be 
teen  the  upper  branch  of  the  Amu,  called  Harat,  or  Penj,  which  divided  it  froi 
idakhshan  on  the  south;  the  'Wakhshab  or  Surklirud,  which  separated  it  froi 
lieghanian  or  Hissar  on  the  west ;  the  hill  country  of  Karatigin  on  the  north ;  an 
e  Belut-tagh  on  the  east.  Khutlan  is  broken  in  all  quarters  by  hills.  Its  few  valley 
e  said  to  be  narrow,  and  overhung  with  lofty  mountains.  The  glens  of  Sbughna 
id  Derwaz,  which  lie  near  the  source  of  the  Penj,  are  fertile.  The  country  of  Wakhsl 
Itich  is  always  joined  with  Khutlan  by  the  earlier  geographers,  probably  extende 
tween  Khutlan  and  Karatigin,  or  may  have  included  Karatigin  itself.  Its  name  i 
11  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  uncertain  district  of  Waklrika,  hut  in  the  country  ( 
akhan,  the  Vochan  of  Marco  Polo,  which  lies  above  Badakhshan,  near  the  source  c 
e  Penj,  close  upon  Pushtckliar.  The  name  Wakhshab,  anciently  given  to  the  rive 
lich  divided  Gheghanian  from  Khutlan,  is  said,  by  Ebn  Haukal,  to  he  derived  froi 
at  of  the  country  of  Waklish,  where  it  originates.  It  ran  by  Weisligird,  the  anciei 
pital  of  the  country',  and  joined  the  Amu  above  Kobadian.  On  this  river  was  tl 
li-e-Sengin,  or  Stone-bridge,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Taimur  Be; 
hile  some  circumstances  seem  to  point  out  the  river  which  joins  the'  Amu  abo\ 
ibadian,  opposite  to  Kundez,  others  certainly  accord  much  better  with  the  Surkh-al 
the  river  of  Karatigin,  which  has  a  course  of  upwards  of  160  miles  before  it  fall 
to  the  Amu.  The  Wakhi  language  still  remains  in  many  districts  in  the  hills  < 
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quest ;  and  Abulfeda*  mentions  the  magnificent  palaces  of  its  kings.  In  Baber’s  time 
it  was  generally  subject  to  Hissar. 


2.  Karatigin. 

This  country,  which  is  seldom  mentioned  in  history, f  lies  along  the  southern  range 
of  the  Asfera  mountains,  and  appears  to  extend,  on  the  cast,  as  far  as  those  of  Boiut- 
tagh ;  on  the  south,  it  has  part  of  Khutlan  and  Wakhika,  and  the  country  of  Hissirr ; 
on  the  west,  it  extends  to  the  liill-districts  of  Uratippa  and  Yar-Ailak.  It  is  altoge¬ 
ther  mountainous.  The  height  of  the  Asfera  and  Belut-tagh  mountains,  the  former 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  prevents  it  from  having  much  communication  with  the 
countries  to  the  north  and  cast. 


3.  Hissar. 

Before  proceeding  to  make  any  remarks  on  this  district,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out, 
in  a  few  words,  the  course  taken  by  the  branches  of  the  Asfera  mountains,  when  they 
diverge,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  the  longitude  of  Khojend,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned.  All  along  the  south  of  Ferghana,  their  summits  are  everywhere  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  As  they  approach  Uratippa,  they  appear  suddenly  to  lose  their  height, 
and  to  divide  into  three  or  perhaps  four  branches.  One  of  these,  running  south  by 
Derbend  or  Kohlugha  (the  Iron  Gate),  under  the  name  of  Kara-tagh,  or  the  Black  moun¬ 
tains,  divides  the  country  of  Hissar  from  that  of  Kesh.  The  northern  part  of  this 
range,  as  described  by  Baber,  is  lofty  and  precipitous  in  the  extreme ;  hut  it  evidently 
declines  in  height  as  it  approaches  the  desert  along  the  Amu,  where  it  probably  alto¬ 
gether  disappears.  The  second  branch,  running  south-west  from  Karatigin,  extends 
to  the  south  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  though  much  inferior  in  height  to  the  former, 
and  seems,  like  it,  to  die  away  in  the  desert  towards  the  Amu.  This  may  he  called 
the  Kesli  branch,  and  the  country  between  it  and  the  Kara-tagh,  forms  the  territories 
of  Kesh  and  Karshi.  The  hill  between  Samarkand  and  Kesh  is,  by  Sherifeddin,  called 
the  hill  of  Kesh.  Ebn  Haukal  tells  us,±  that  the  mountain  of  Zarkah,  as  he  calls  the 
same  range,  runs  from  Bokhara,  between  Samarkand  and  Kesh,  joins  the  border  of  Fer¬ 
ghana,  and  goes  on  toward  the  border  of  Chin.  The  Arabian  geographer,  therefore,  evi¬ 
dently  considered  the  range  south  of  Samarkand,  as  connected  with  the  Asfera,  and 
probably  ,  with  the  Muz-tagli  ranges.  The  third  range,  called  the  Ak-tagh,  or  Ak-kaya, 
the  white  mountains,  and  by  the  Arabian  geographers,}  Botom,  or  Al-Botom,  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  westward,  runs  to  the  north  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  and  declines  down 
to  the  desert.  Where  it  leaves  the  Asfera  mountains,  it  forms  with  the  Kara-tagh  and 
Kesh  hills,  the  country  of  Yar-ailak,  and,  lower  down,  one  boundary  of  the  celebrated 
valley  of  Soghd.  This  branch  is  lofty,  and  bears  snow  in  its  hollows  all  the  year.  The 

*  Geog.  p.  77.— Ebn  Haukal,  p.  239. 

+  It  is  called  Cair  Tekin  in  Petis  de  la  Croix's  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  vol.  I.  pp.  174  and  184.  . 

t  Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  250.  §  Abulfeda,  p.  33,  and  Ebn  Haukal. 
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fourth  branch  is  that  which  appears  to  run,  but  very  ruggedly  and  uncertainly,  to  the 
north-west,  through  the  country  of  Uratippa.  It  slopes  down  towards  the  sea  of  Aral, 
and  a  portion  either  of  this,  or  of  the  last  branch,  crosses  the  Amu  below  the  cultiva¬ 
ted  country  of  Khwarizm,  before  that  river  works  its  way  into  the  sea  of  Aral.  This 
may  be  called  the  Uratippa  branch,  as  that  country  lies  chiefly  among  its  offsets,  and 
towards  the  Ak-tagh  hills.  The'  Uratippa  hills  approach  very  closely  to  the  Sirr,  or 
Jaxartes, 

The  country  of  Hissar,  which  was  often  traversed  by  Baber,  and  which,  for  some 
years  in  the  middle  period  of  his  life,  formed  his  head-quarters,  is  by  the  Arabian  geo¬ 
graphers  denominated  Saglmuian,  while  the  Persians  called  it  Cheghanian  and  Jegba- 
nian,  from  the  city  of  that  name  which  lies  on  the  Clieghan-rud,  more  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  called  the  river  of  Cheghanian.  This  country  received,  in  later  times,  the  name 
of  Hissar  (or  the  Castle),  from  the  fort  of  Hissar-Shadman,  which  was  long  the  seat 
of  government  of  all  the  neighbouring  regions.  At  tliQ  present  day,  this  country  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Deh-nou  (or  New-Town),  from  a  town  of  that  name,  where  the 
Chief  resides and  in  general,  it  may  he  remarked,  that  all  over  the  East,  where  the 
governments  are  fluctuating,  there  is  a  disposition  to  designate  the  government  rather 
by  the  name  of  the  city  where  the  King  or  Governor  resides,  than  by  a  general  name 
taken  from  the  whole  country  which  he  governs.  And,  in  like  manner,  as  to  rivers, 
and  ranges  of  mountains,  it  is  seldom,  except  in  hooks,  that  they  have  any  general 
name ;  the  former  are  usually  described  by  the  name  of  the  nearest  large  town,  the 
latter  by  that  of  some  remarkable  summit,  and  consequently  change  their  denomina¬ 
tion  many  times  in  their  course.  Frequent  instances  of  this  land  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Baber. 

Hissar,  on  the  south,  was  hounded  by  the  river  Amu  or  Oxus,  on  the  east  by  the  hill 
country  of  Wakhsh  and  Khutlan,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  Surkln-ud  or  Ka- 
ratigin  river,  formerly  called  the  Wakhshab ;  on  the  north  by  Karatigin,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Kara-tHgk  mountains.  It  is  hilly,  but  not  'mountainous,  in  its  chief  extent. 
The  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  and  inclining  to  degenerate  into  desert :  hut,  being  on  the 
whole  well  watered,  is  capable  of  high  cultivation.  The  river  Welsh  or  Wakhshab, 
which  proceeds  from  the  north-west,  joins  the  Oxus  considerably  to  the  east  of  Koba- 
dian.  The  river  of  Cheghanian,  and  that  of  Hissar  or  Kafernihan,  are  the  other  streams 
of  chief  note  in  this  district.  In  the  days  of  Baber,  the  most  important  places  in  this 
division  were  Hissar,  Cheghanian,  Kobadian  and  Termiz.  The  city  of  Termiz  or  Ter¬ 
med  has  always  been  famous  as  covering  the  best  passage  over  the  Amu ;  but  some¬ 
what  higher  up  is  the  passage  of  Ubaj,  lying  between  Cheghanian  and  Kbulin,  which 
is  several  times  mentioned,  both  in  Baber’s  Memoirs  and  in  the  History  of  Taimur. 
The  country  towards  Weisligird,  where  the  natives  were  protected  by  the  sudden  rise 
of  the  hills,  was  the  scene  of  many  bloody  battles  between  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
the  Arabs,  during  their  conquest  of  Maweralnaher.  The  inhabitants  of  the  bill  coun-  , 
tries  were  never  fully  subdued.  Baber  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  his  passage 
up  one  of  the  long  valleys  of  this  couutry,  called  the  valley  of  Kamrud,  which  he 
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ascended  in  his  flight  from  Hissar  to  Yar-ailak,  after  his  defeat  near  Samarkand.  The 
valley  of  Kamrud  leads  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Kara- tag h  range. 

4.  Kesh. 

This  division  has  already  been  described  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Kara-tagb 
mountains  dividing  it  from  Hissar ;  on  the  south  by  the  Amu  or  Oxus ;  and  on  the 
north  and  west  by  the  Kesh  hills,  which  divide  it  from  Yar-ailak  and  the  valley  of 
Soghd. 

The  chief  cities  now,  and  they  are  the  same  that  existed  in  the  time  of  Baber,  arc 
Kesh,  also  called  Shelier-Sebz  (or  the  Green  City),  and  to  the  south  Karshi,  also  call¬ 
ed  Nftkhsheb,  and  by  the  Arabs  Ncsef.  Khozar  also  has  always  been  a  place  of  conse¬ 
quence,  and  lies  south-east  of  Karshi,  in  a  desert  tract.  The  country  round  Kesh  is 
uncommonly  fertile,  full  of  streams,  and  rather  marshy,  hut  degenerates  as  it  ap¬ 
proaches  the  Amu, 'and  becomes  a  perfect  desert,  insomuch  that  the  rivers  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  disappear  before  reaching  that  great  river.  The  famous  Pass  of  Kohlilgha  (the 
Ivon  Gate),  or  Dcrbend,  lies  in  the  hills  between  K6sli  and  Hissar.  Fadlallah*  pre¬ 
tends  that  it  was  cut  in  the  rock,  which  only  proves  that  it  was  narrow  and  difficult, 
and  perhaps  improved  by  art.  Near  Kesh,  the  native  town  of  the  great  Taimur,  is  the 
plain  of  Akiar,  where,  close  by  the  river  Koshka,  were  held  the  Kurultais  or  annual 
reviews  of  his  armies,  andwhat  have  been  called  the  diets  of  his  states.  It  was  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  beautiful  verdure,  and  the  rich  profusion  of  its  flowers. 

5.  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

The  country  which  composes  the  territory  of  these  famous  cities,  has  always  been 
deemed  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  in  the  world.  It  lies  between  the  Kesh 
hills  on  the  south,  the  Desert  of  Kliwarizm  on  the  west,  and  the  Uratippa,  and  Ak-tagh 
mountains  dividing  it  from  Uratippa,  on  the  north.  On  the  east,  it  has  the  hill  country 
of  Karatigin  and  the  Kara-tagh  mountains.  It  is  traversed,  in  nearly  its  whole  extent, 
by  the  Kohik  or  Zorefshanf  river,  which,  coming  from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  bills 
that  rise  out  of  Karatigin,  flows  down  by  Yar-ailak  to  Samarkand  and  the  vale  of 
Soghd,  passing  to  the  north  and  west  of  Bokhara,  considerably  below  which  the  small 
part  of  it  that  is  not  swallowed  up  in  the  sand,  runs  into  the  Amu.  The  country  near 
the  sources  of  the  Kohik  is  hilly  and  barren,  and  in  the  time  of  Baber  was  full  of  petty 
forts,  especially  along  the  skirts  of  the  hills.  This  is  the  district  so  often  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Yar-ailak  or  Bar-ailak.  It  seems  to  comprise  the  countries  at  the 
present  day  called  Karatippa  and  Urgul.  Uratippa  extends  over  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hills,  to  the  north-west,  except  only  the  district  called  the  Ailaks  of  Uratippa,  which 
is  higher  up  on  the  same  side  of  the  hills,  and  not  far  distant  from  Yar-ailak.  The 

*  Hist,  of  Ghenigiscan,  p.  257 ;  and  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  vol,  I.  p.  33,  62,  &c. 
t  i.  e.  Gold-shedding. 
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vale  of  Soghd,  which  commences  lower  down*  than  the  Ailaks,  is  an  extensive  plain, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  admirably  watered  and  cultivated,  by  means  of  cuts  from  the 
river.  Baber  has  given  so  correct  and  detailed  an  account  of  this  whole  country  in  his 
Memoirs,  that  little  need  be  added  regarding  it.  This  tract  of  plain  is  the  Sogdiana  of 
the  ancients,  so  called  from  the  river  Soghd,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Kohik.  Samar¬ 
kand  was  a  city  of  note,  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when 
it  was  known  under  the  name  of  Marakanda,  a  name  which  may  lead  us  to  suspect 
that  even  then  the  country  had  been  overrun  by  Turkif  tribes.  The  country  beyond 
the  Amu,  called  by  the  Arabs  Maweralnaher,  (i.  e.  beyond  the  river,)  was  conquered 
by  them  as  early  as  the  years  87,  88,  and  89  of  the  Hejira ;  and  their  geographers  pre¬ 
sent  us  with  the  most  dazzling  picture  of  its  prosperity  at  an  early  period.  Ebn  Hau- 
kal,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  tenth  century,  speaks  of  the  province  as  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  productive  in  the  world.):  The  hospitality  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  he  describes,  from  his  personal  observation,  as  corresponding  to  the  abundance 
that  prevailed.  The  fortunate  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  protection  which  it 
enjoyed  under  the  Arabian  Khalifs,  produced  their  ordinary  effects,  and  the  arts  of  ci¬ 
vilization,  the  civilities  of  social  life,  and  the  study  of  literature,  all  made  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  progress.  We  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  were  fond  of  applying  their  wealth  to 
the  erection  of  caravanseras  or  inns,  to  the  building  of  bridges  and  similar  works,  and 
that  there  was  no  town  or  stage  in  Maweralnaher  without  a  convenient  inn  or  stage- 
house  §  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  travellers  with  every  necessary.  One  of  the 
Governors  of  Maweralnaher,  which  included  all  the  Arabian  conquests  north  of  the 
Amu,  boasted,  probably  with  considerable  exaggeration,  that  he  could  send  to  war 
three  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  the  same  number  of  foot,  whose  absence  would  not 
be  felt  in  the  country.  The  Vale  of  Soghd  was  reckoned  one  of  the  three  paradises  of 
the  world,  the  Rud-Abileh  and  the  Ghuteh  of  Damascus  ||  being  the  other  two ;  over 
both  of  which,  however,  Ebn  Haukal  assigns  it  the  decided  preference,  both  as  to 
beauty  and  salubrity.  The  glowing  description  which  he  gives  of  it  in  the  tenth  century 
is  confirmed  by  Abulfeda  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth ;  and  early  in  the  sixteenth, 
•Baber  informs  us,  that  there  was  no  more  delightful  country  in  the  world.  The  beauty 
and  wealth  of  these  cities  had  rendered  the  names  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara  prover¬ 
bial  among  the  poets  of  Persia.  Several  streams  from  the  hills,  on  both  sides,  join  the 
Kohik  in  its  course.  As  you  recede  from  the  Soghd  river  or  approach  the  Amu,  the 
soil  becomes  sandy  and  desert. 

The  chief  cities  in  the  days  of  Baber,  as  at  the  present  time,  were  Samarkand  and 
Bdkhara.  The  former  lies  on  the  south  of  the  Kohik  on  a  rising  ground,  and  has  al¬ 
ways  been  very  extensive,  the  fortifications  having  varied,  by  different  accounts,  from 
eight  to  five  miles  in  circumference.;!!  but  a  great  part  of  this  space  was  occupied  by 

*  Abulfeda  tells  us  that  it  commences  twenty  farsangs  (about  eighty  miles)  higher  up  than  Samar¬ 
kand,  p.  33.  t  Kend  is  the  Tiirki  for  a  town,  as  in  Tashkend,  Uzkemd,  &c.  &c. 

+  Geography  of  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  333.  §  Ibid.  p.  235. 

||  Abulfeda  ap.  Geog.  Grteo.  Min.  vol.  III.  p.  32,  in  Chorasmi*  Descript,  adds  the  Shaab-Bhowan  in 
Fersia.  The  name  of  the  second  of  these  paradises  is  sometimes  erroneously  read  Kud  Aileh. 

IT  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  253.  . 


sited  it  in  H40,  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  city  and  its  trade.:):  It  was  visited  by 
Jenldnson  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,}  and  in  1812  by  Izzet  Ulla,  whose  account 
of  its  present  state  is  highly  interesting. 

The  fort  of  Ghajhdewan,  which  lies  north-west  of  Bokhara  close  on  the  desert  of.. 
Khwarizm,  is  remarkable  for  a  great  defeat  sustained  by  Baber  and  his  Persian  auxi¬ 
liaries,  when  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

Hie  hills  of  Nurattau  lie  ten  miles  north  from  Bokhara,  and  run  from  east  to  west 
for  about  twenty-four  miles.  This  is  probably  the  Nur  of  the  Arabian  geographers, 
with  the  addition  of  tau,  a  hill. 

Mi&nkal,  which  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Baber,  includes  Katta-Korghan,  Yung- 
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III.  COUNTRIES  ALONG  THE  SIRR,  OR  JAXARTES. 

The  countries  along  the  Sirr  have  always  been  much  less  considerable  than  those 
on  the  Amu.  The  Sirr,  or'jaxartes,  rises  among  the  lofty  mountains  which  divide 
Ferghana  from  Kashghar.  The  chief  source  appears  to  lie  east  from  Ush,  nearly  two 
degrees.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Ala-tagh  range  are  the  sources  of  the  Sirr,  and  on 
the  east  side,  at  no  great  distance,  is  the  source  of  the  Kashghar  river.  The  Sirr,  after 
dividing  Ferghana,  takes  a  turn  to  the  north-west,  passes  to  the  south  of  Tashkend, 
and  flowing'  down  through  the  sandy  desert,  is  nearly  lost  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches 
the  Sea  of  Aral. 


1.  Ferghana. 

The  particular  account  of  this  country,  with  which  the  Memoirs  of  Baber  open,  ren¬ 
ders  it  needless  to  enter  into  any  description  of  it.  It  now  forms  the  powerful  king¬ 
dom  of  Kokan,  whose  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  the  ancient  Khuakend,  lying  be¬ 
tween  Khojend  and  Ahsi.  Though  Ferghana  is  in  general  fertile,  yet  several  small 
deserts  are  to  be  found  within  its  extent.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Sirr : 
That  on  the  left  bank  has  for  its  boundary  on  the  south  the  snowy  mountains  of  As-' 
fera,  which  on  their  northern  face  slope  down  into  the  hill  countries  of  Wadi],  Wa- 
rukh,  Hushiar,  Sukh,  &c. ;  while  their  southern  side  forms  the  frontier  of  Karatigin. 
On  the  west  it  has  Uratippa,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  river  Aksu,  which  flows 
into  the  Sirr.  The  portion  of  Ferghana  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sirr,  has  for  its  western 
boundary  a  range  of  hills  running  south  from  the  Ala-tagh,  past  Ahsi  to  Khojend,  on 
the  Sirr,  and  dividing  Ferghana  from  Tashkend.  The  north  appears  to  be  protected  by 
the  lofty  and  barren  mountains  called  Ala-tagh,  which  are  probably  always  covered 
with  snow,  and  which  also  wind  round  to  its  eastern  frontier,  where  they  separate  it 
from  the  territory  of  Kashghar.  The  country  north  of  the  Sirr,  which  formerly  con¬ 
tained  Ahsi  and  Kasan,  is  now  called  Nemengan.  The  Ala-tagh  mountains  are  gene¬ 
rally  represented  as  being  joined,  on  their  north-east  angle,  by  a  range  of  mountains 
running  far  eastward,  and  connecting  them  with  those  of  Ulu  gh-tagh.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  probably  high,  where  they  join  in  with  the  hills  that  hound  Ferghana,  as 
we  find  that  the  Kirghis  pass  freely  at  all  seasons,  on  the  north  and  east  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  from  Tashkend  to  the  vicinity  of  Kashghar ;  and  the  whole  tract  is,  indeed,  gene¬ 
rally  designated  as  belonging  to  the  same  pastoral  range  :  thus,  in  the  accounts  of  the 
Russian  travellers,  when  speaking  of  the  Great  Horde  of  Kirghis,  we  find  Kashghar, 
Tashkend,  and  Otrar  put  together,  as  constituting  their  range  along  the  Ala,  or  Alak- 
tagh  Mountains,  without  adverting  to  any  intervening  hills.*  One  Usbek  traveller, 
from  whom  I  had  an  account  of  his  journey  from  Kashghar  to  Astrakhan,  mentioned, 
that  he  passed  some  broad  low  hills  near  Almaligh  ;  so  that,  if  any  connecting  range 
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runs  from  the  Ala-tagli  to  the  Ulugh-tagh,  it  is  probably  a  very  low  one,  and  easily 
surmounted. 

Baber  justly  describes  his  native  country  as  encircled  with  hills  on  every  side  except 
towards  Khojend,  where,  however,  the  opening  between  the  hills  and  the  Sirr  is  very 

Abulfeda  mentions,  that  in  the  mountains  of  Ferghetna  they  have  black  stones  which 
burn  like  charcoal,  and,  when  kindled,  afford  a  very  intense  heat.*  The  fact,  of  the 
existence  of  coal  in  the  Ala-tagh  range,  and  to  the  east  of  it,  is  confirmed  by  recent 
travellers.  It  is  found  in  great  plenty,  and  forms  the  ordinary  fuel  of  the  natives. 

2.  Tashkend. 

The  country  of  Tashkend  lies  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Sirr,  having  that  river 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ala-tagh  mountains,  running  parallel  to  it,  on  the  greater  part 
of  its  northern  frontier;  the  hills  near  Ahsi  bound  it  on  the  east,  and  the  desert  of  the 
Kara  Kilpaks  on  the  west.  The  ancient  Turkistan-Proper  stretched  considerably  to 
the  north  and  westward  of  this  country.  The  range  of  Ala-tagh  mountains  which 
extend  along  its  northern  boundary,  run  from  east  to  west,  at  ho  great  distance  from 
the  Sirr,  and  decline  in  height  toward  the  western  desert.  The  inferior  range  of  hills 
that  run  from  the  Ala-tagh,  between  Tashkend  and  Ahsi,  within  eight  miles  of  the 
latter  place,  f  wc  find  several  times  crossed  by  armies  that  marched  from  Tashkend  to 
Kasan,  Ahsi,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Ferghana.  In  this  route  lies  the  Juigeli 
Ahengeran,  or  Ivonsmith’s  dale,  aud  Kundezlik  and  Amani,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Baber.  It  was  probably  by  this  road  that  the  caravan  of  Tashkend 
proceeded  to  Uzkend,  on  the  route  to  K&sbghar;  though  it  appears  sometimes  to  have 
gone  to  Kfishghar  by  keeping  to  the  north  of  the  Alaotagh  hills.  The  road  generally 
pursued  from  Tashkend  to  Ahsi  did  not  follow  the  course  of  the  Sirr,  hut  went  east¬ 
ward  directly  towards  Ahsi,  cutting  off,  to  the  south,  the  large  tract  of  country  sur¬ 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  the  river  which  runs  south-west  from  Ahsi  to  Khojend,  and 
north-west  from  Khojend  to  Tashkend.  The  city  of  Shahrokhia  lay  between  Khojend 
and  Tashkend,  on  the  Sirr,  while  Sciram  lay  north-west  of  Tashkend,  still  lower  down. 
Magnificent  accounts  of  the  wealth,  cultivation  and  populousncss  of  Tashkend,  and 
the  country  along  the  rich  banks  of  the  Sirr,  in  the  time  of  the  Arabs,  and  of  the 
Khwarizmian  dynasty,  are  given  by  Ebu  Haukal,  Abulfeda,  and  the  historians  of  Chen- 
giz  Khan ;  and  the  many  works  of  learning  and  science  which  issued  from  this  coun¬ 
try  at  that  era,  sufficiently  attest  that  these  praises  were  not  altogether  gratuitous. 
The  dynasty  of  Khwarizmian  kings,  destroyed  by  Chengiz  Khan,  were  eminent  en- 
eouragers  of  letters.  In  Baber’s  time,  Tashkend  and  Shahrokhia  were  its  chief  towns. 
A  considerable  traffic  has  of  late  years  been  carried  on  at  Tashkend,  between  the  Rus¬ 
sians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bokhara,  but  the  country  is  not  in  a  flourishing  state. 

*  Chorasm.  Descript.  p.  3S. 

+  D’Hgrbelot  says,  art.  Alcsiket,  that  the  plain  reaches  to  the  hills,  -which  are  only  two  leagues  ([er- 
haps  farsangs)  off.  Albufeda  says  they  are  at  the  distance  of  one  farsang. 
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The  range  of  the  Great  Horde  of  the  Kirghis  extendi  from  Tashkend  all  round  the 
Ala-tagh  Mountains,  through  the  western  part  of  the  country  of  Kkshghar  and  Yar- 
kend,  and  even  into  Upper  Kasbgbar  and  Pamir,  close  to  Derwaz  and  Badakhshan. 
They  are  Turks,  and  speak  a  dialect  of' the  Turki  language,  though  probably  mingled 
with  Moghul  words. 


3.  Uratippa. 

The  country  of  Uratippa,  which  is  also  called  Ustrush,  Ustrushta,  Setrusbta,  Iste- 
rushau,  and  Ushrushna,  is  the  hilly  tract  which  lies  west  of  Khojend,  whence  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Aksu.  It  has  that  river  and  the  Asfera  mountains,  including 
part  of  Karatigin,  on  the  edst ;  on  the  south-east,  in  the  days  of  Baber,  it  seems  to 
have  stretched  over  to  the  Kara-tagh  mountains,  which  divided  it  from  Hussar,  while 
Yar-aiiak  completed  its  boundary  in  that  quarter.  On  the  south,  the  Ak-tagb  and 
Uratippa  mountains  divided  it  from  Samarkand  and  Bokhara;  on  the  north,  the  Sirr, 
and  probably  the  districts  of  link,  separate  it  from  Tashkend ;  and  on  the  west  it  has 
the  desert  of  Ghaz,  (by  Abulfeda,  called  Ghazna,)  or  the  Kara  Kilpaks,  towards  the 
sea  of  Aral.  It  is  full  of  broken  hill  and  dale,  and  anciently  was  studded  with  small 
and  nearly  independent  castles,  each  of  which  had  its  separate  district.  The  slope  of 
country  is  towards  the  desert  of  Aral.  It  is  now  subject  to  Bokhara.  -Uratippa  and 
Ramin,  or  Z&min,  are  its  chief  towns.  It  has  been  celebrated  from  early  ages  for 
the  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  which  it  produces  in  some  natural  caverns  in  the  hills. 
It  has  no  considerable  river,*  but  several  smaller  streams,  most  of  which  probably 
disappear  in  the  sandy  desert.  In  all  our  maps,  the  Kezil  (or  Red  River)  is  made  to 
rise  in  the  hill  country  of  Uratippa,  and  to  proceed  downward  to  join  the  Amu,  below 
the  cultivated  country  of  Khwarizm.  Yet  Ebn  Haukalf  tells  us,  that  in  all  Setrushta 
(or  Uratippa),  there  is  not  one  river  considerable  enough  to  admit  of  the  plying  of 
boats ;  and  the  river,  after  leaving  Uratippa,  would  have  to  run  for  several  days’ 
journey  through  a  desert  sand.  It  rather  seems,  that  no  such  separate  river  exists  ; 
but  that  the  Kezil  is  only  a  branch  that  proceeds  from,  and  returns  to,  the  Amu. 
Hazarasp4  which  certainly  stands  on  the  Amu,  is  said  to  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kezil.  This  must  be  just  where  the  Kezil  runs  oif  from  the  great  river.  Kat,  or 
Kath,j  the  old  capital  of  Khwarizm,  which  was  six  farsangs,  or  twenty-four  miles, 
from  Hazarasp  down  the  Amu,  aud  certainly  stood  on  that  river,  is,  however,  said  to 
lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kezil.  The  different  branches  of  the  Amu,  in  passing 
through  Khwarizm,  or  Urgenj,  have  different  names,  like  the  various  branches  of  the 
Ganges  in  Bengal.  This,  with  some  other  causes,  has  spread  a  good  deal  of  confusioD 
over  the  geography  of  the  former  country.  In  the  instance  in  question,  a  great  river 
being  found,  and  its  connexion  with  the  Amu  not  being  known,  it  was  natural  to 
search  for  its  sources  in  the  hills  to  the  east. 

*  See  Ebn  Haukal  an 

+  P.  263. 
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timied  in  another  branch  of  the  family.  It  was  to  this  Turkistan  that  Sheibani  Khan 
retired,  when  unsuccessful  in  his  first  attempt  on  Samarkand ;  and  it  was  from  the 
deserts  around  this  tract,  and  from  T&shkend,  which  they  had  conquered,  that  his 
successors  called  the  Tartars,  who  assisted  them  in  expelling  Baber  from  Maweral- 
naher,  after  Sheibani’fc  death. 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  divisions  of  the  country  of  Uzbek  Turkistan,  which 
may  deserve  that  name,  from  having  had  its  principal  districts  chiefly  occupied  for  up- 
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wards  of  three  centuries  past,  by  Uzbek  tribes.  The 
is  extremely  broken,  and  divided  by  lofty  bills ;  and 
great  varieties  of  soil,  some  extensive  districts  along 
of  Ferghana,  the  greater  part  of  Kbwarizm  along  tin 
portions  of  Balkh,  Badakhshlin,  Kesh,  and  Hiss&r 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  is  a  barren  waste,  a 
Indeed,  the  whole  country  north  of  the  Amu,  has  a 
into  desert;  and  many  of  its  most  fruitful  districts 
sands ;  so  that  the  population  of  all  these  districts  stil 
of  the  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  fertile  lands, 
wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  Ils  and  the  Uluses  of  1 
and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks.  The  cultiv; 
ley,  millet,  and  cotton  ;  and  the  fruits,  particular 
grapes,  apples,  quinces,  pomegranates,  figs,  melons, 
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zars  and  markets  of  all  these  northern  districts.  The  Persian  language  also  crossed 
the  Ala-tagh  hills,  and  was  the  language  of  the  towns  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  such  as 
Kashgar  and  Yarkend,  as  it  continues  to  be  at  this  day  as  far  east  as  Terfan.  A  proof 
of  the  remote  period  from  which  the  language  of  Persia  was  spoken  in  Maweralnaher, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  present  state  of  the  hill  country  of  Karatigin.  The  language  of 
that  mountainous  and  sequestered  tract  is  Persian ;  and  as  it  has  not  been  exposed  to 
any  conquest  of  Persians  for  many  hundred  years,  it  would  seem  that  the  Persian  has 
been  the  language  in  familiar  use  ever  since  the  age  of  the  Khwarizmian  kings,  if  not 
from  a  much  more  remote  era.  It  is  prdbable,  therefore,  that,  in  the  days  of  Baber, 
the  Persian  was  the  general  language  of  the  cultivated  country  of  the  districts  of 
Balkh,  Badakhshan,  the  greater  part  of  Khutlan,  Karatigin,  Hiss&r,  Kesh,  Bokhara, 
Fratippa,  Ferghana,  and  Taslikend,  while  the  surrounding  deserts  were  the  haunts  of 
various  roving  tribes  of  Turki  race,  as  in  all  ages,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history, 
they  appear  to  have  been. 

While  the  Turks  and  Persians,  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  races,  thus  from  the 
earliest  times  divided  the  country  north  of  the  Amu,  and  considerable  tracts  to  the 
south,  the  hills  of  Bclut-tagb,  towards  the  source  of  that  river,  extending  for  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  to  the  north  and  north-west,  as  well  as  those  of  Hindukush,  which  stretcli 
along  its  southern  course,  were  occupied  by  men  of  a  different  language  and  extrac¬ 
tion.  The  progress  of  the  Arabian  conquest  through  the  mountains  was  extremely 
slow.  Though  all  the  low  countries  were  in  the  possession  of  the  Arabian  Kbalifs  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Hejira,  yet  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  when  their  power  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  wane,  the  Kafirs,  or  Infidels,  still  held  the  mountains  of  Ghour,  and  the  lofty 
range  of  Hindukush.  Down  to  the  time  of  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  language  of  Badakhshan  was  different*  from  that  of  the  lower  country,  though 
we  cannot  ascertain  whether  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kaffers  or  Siahposhes, 
whose  country  he  calls  Bascia,  j-  or  that  of  Wakhan,  which  he  denominates  Vocbau.t 
It  is  not  improbable  that  one  radical  tongue  may  have  extended  along  the  Hindukush 
and  Belut-tagh  mountains,  though  the  continuity  of  territory  was  afterwards  broken 
off  by  the  interposition  of  the  province  of  Badakhshan,  which,  being  rich  and  fertile, 
was  overrun  earlier  than  the,  others.  Indeed,  Kafferistan,  or  the  country  of  the  Siah¬ 
poshes,  is  still  a  country  untouched,  except  during  one  expedition  of  Taimur  Beg,  who 
crossed  the  snowy  tracts  of  their  mountains  with  incredible  labour,  but  was  unable  § 
to  reduce  them  under  subjection  to  his  yoke.  Some  correct  specimens  of  the  language 
of  the  Dards  near  Kashmir,  of  Kafferistan,  of  Wakhan,  of  Wakhika,  of  the  P&shai, 
or  any  other  of  the  barbarous  dialects  of  these  hills,  would  be  of  singular  curiosi¬ 
ty,  and  of  very  great  value  in  the  history  of  the  originization  of  nations.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Afghan  language,  if  I  may  judge  of  it  from  the  specimen  which  I  have  seen, 
is  certainly  in  a  great  degree  composed  of  Hindui  and  Persian,  with  the  usual  sprink¬ 
ling  of  Arabic  terms.  It  would  he  desirable  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  un- 

*  Viaggi  di  M.  Marco  Polo,  lib.  i.  cap.  2 S,  in  Ramusio’s  Collection,  vol.  II. 

1  Cap.  86.  i  Cap.  28.  §  See  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  vol.  III.  p.  13. 
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known  terms  can  be  referred  to  any  of  the  languages  still  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  bills  to  the  north.  The  settlement  of  the  Afghan  tribes  in  the  districts  to  the  north 
of  the  road  from  Kibul  to  Peshawer,  is  not  of  very  ancient  date.  Their  peculiar 
country  has  always  been  to  the  south  of  that  line. 

Besides  the  Turki  tribes  that  have  been  mentioned,  a  body  of  Moghuls  had  taken 
up  their  residence  for  some  years  in  the  country  of  Hussar;  and  the  whole  of  Tasli- 
kend,  with  the  desert  tract  around  the  Ala-tagh  mountains  as  far  as  Kashgar,  though 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks,  was  subject  to  the  principal  tribes  of  the  Western  Mo* 
ghuls,  who  were 'then  ruled  by  two  uncles  of  Baber,  the  brothers  of  his  mother,  the 
elder  of  whom  had  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Tashkend.  Where  the  Mo- 
glmlistan,  so  often  mentioned  by  Baber,  may  have  lain,  is  not  quite  clear,  though  it 
probably  extended  round  the  site  of  Bishbaligh,  the  place  chosen  by  Jaghatai  Khan 
for  the  seat  of  his  empire,  on  the  banks  of  the  Illi  river,  before  it  falls  into  the  Bal- 
kash,  or  Palkati  Nor.  The  eastern  division  of  the  tribe,  which  had  remained  in  its 
deserts,  was  governed  by  the  younger  brother.  They  were  probably  the  same  race  of 
Moghuls  who  are  mentioned  by  Taimur,  in  his  Institutes,  as  inhabiting  Jettah. 

The  Kaizaks,  frequently  mentioned  by  Baber,  are  the  Kirghis,  who  to  this  day  call 
themselves  Sctra-Kaizak,  or  robbers  of  the  desert,  a  name  which  its  etymology  proves 
to  be  of  later  origin  than  the  Arabian  settlement  on  the  Sirr.*  It  is  not  clear  what 
country  they  traversed  with  their  flocks  in  his  age,  hut  they  probably  occupied  their 
present  range,  and  were  dependent  on  the  Moghuls. 

The  Uzbeks  lived  far  to  the  north  in  the  desert,  along  the  Jaik  river,  and  on  as  far 
as  Siberia,  as  will  afterwards  he  mentioned ;  but  they  had  more  recently  occupied  the 
country  called  Turkisthn,  which  lies  below  Seiram,  and  stretches  north  from  the  Sirr 
or  Jaxartes,  along  the  Taras,  and  the  other  small  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Sirr,  between 
Tashkend  and  the  Aral. 

The  general  state  of  society  which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Baber,  within  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  have  been  described,  will  be  much  better  understood  from  a  perusal  of  the 
following  Memoirs,  than  from  any  prefatory  observations  that  could  he  offered.  It  is 
evident,  that,  in  consequence  of  the.  protection  which  had  been  afforded  to  the  people 
of  Maweralnaher  by  their  regular  governments,  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort,  and 
perhaps  still  more  of  elegance  and  civility,  prevailed  in  the  towns.  The  whole  age  of 
Baber,  however,  was  one  of  great  confusion.  Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  constant  wars,  and  eventual  devastation  of  the  country,  which  the  Memoirs 
exhibit,  as  the  want  of  some  fixed  rule  of  succession  to  the  throne.  The  ideas  of  regal 
descent,  according  to  primogeniture,  were  very  indistinct,  as  is  the  case  in  all  oriental, 
and,  in  general,  in  all  purely  despotic  kingdoms.  When  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
like  everything  else,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  prince,  on  his  death  it  necessarily  be¬ 
comes  the  subject  of  contention;  since  the  will  of  a  dead  king  is  of  much  less  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  intrigues  of  an  able  minister,  or  the  sword  of  a  successful  com- 

*  It  is  formed  of  two  Arabic  words.  The  Russian  travellers  call  them  Tartar  words,  as  they  do  many 
Arabic  and  Persian  terms  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  Tartar  or  Turki  language. 
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mander.  It  is  the  privilege  of  liberty  and  of  law  alone  to  bestow  equal  security  on  the 
rights  of  the  monarch  and  of  the  people.  The  death  of  the  ablest  sovereign  was  only 
the  signal  for  a  general  war.  The  different  parties  at  court,  or  in  the  haram  of  tho 
prince,  espoused  the  cause  of  different  competitors,  and  every  neighbouring  potentate 
believed  himself  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  marching  to  seize  his  portion  oi  the  spoil. 
In  the  course  of  the  Memoirs,  we  shall  find  that  the  grandees  of  the  court,  while  they 
take  their  place  by  the  side  of  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  do  not  appear  to  believe 
that  fidelity  to  him  is  any  very  necessary  virtue.  They  abandon,  with  little  concern, 
the  prince  under  whose  banner  they  had  ranged  themselves,  and  are  received  and 
trusted  by  the  prince  to  whom  they  revolt,  as  if  the  crime  of  wliat  we  should  call  trea¬ 
son  was  not  regarded,  either  by  the  prince  or  the  nobility,  as  one  of  a  deep  dye. 
While  a  government  remains  in  the  unsettled  state  in  which  it  is  so  often  found  in 
Asiatic  countries,  where  the  allegiance  of  a  nobleman  or  a  city,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
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the  countries  which  have  been  described,  by  that  of  his  nobles,  each  of  whom  had  at¬ 
tached  to  him  a  numerous  train  of  followers,  while  some  of  them  were  the  heads  of 
ancient  and  nearly  independent  tribes,  warmly  devoted  to  the  interest  of  their  chiefs. 
It  was  checked  also  by  the  influence  of  the  priesthood,  but  especially  of  some  eminent 
Khwajehs  or  religious  guides,  who  to  the  character  of  sanctity  often  joined  the  pos¬ 
session  of  ample  domains,  and  had  large  bands  of  disciples  and  followers  ready  blindly 
to  fulfil  their  wishes.  Each  prince  had  some  religious  guide  of  this  description.  Ba¬ 
ber  mentions  more  than  one,  for  whom  he  professes  unbounded  admiration.  The 
inhabitants  were  in  general  devoted  to  some  of  these  religious  teachers,  whose  dic¬ 
tates  they  received  with  submissive  reverence.  Many  of  them  pretended  to  su¬ 
pernatural  communications,  and  the  words  that  fell  from  them  were  treasured  up 
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inconsistent  with  the  Koran,  as,  for  instance,  in  allowing  the  use  of  the  blood  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  the  extent  of  toleration  granted  to  other  religions,  it  gradually  fell  into 
decay.  One  of  these  laws  ordered  adulterers  to  be  punished  with  death ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  we  are  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kaindu,  who,  from  remote  times, 
had  been  accustomed  to  resign  their  wives  to  the  strangers  who  visited  them,  retiring 
from  their  own  houses  'during  their  stay,  represented  to  the  Tartar  Prince  the  hard¬ 
ship  to  which  this  new  enactment  would  subject  them,  by  preventing  the  exercise  of 
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places,  they  were  for  the  most  part  secure.  The  two  countries  harassed  each  other  hy 
predatory  inroads  and  petty  warfare.  Sometimes  the  stronger  party  kept  the  field, 
blockaded  a  fort,  and  reduced  it  by  wasting  the  surrounding  country ;  but  peace  was 
usually  made  with  as  much  levity  as  war  had  been  entered  upon.  Great  bravery  was 
often  exhibited  in  their  desperate  forays  ;  and  the  use  of  the  sword  and  the  bow  was 
carefully  studied.  Some  matchlocks  were  beginning  to  he  introduced  into  their  armies ; 
but  the  sabre  and  the  charge  of  horse  still  generally  decided  the  day.  They  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  mining.  Their  most  skilful  miners  were  from  JBadakhshan, 
where  they  probably  learned  the  art  from  working  the  ruby  mines  and  beds  of  lapis 
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tlie  Kabul  river,  and  to  the  road'from  Kabul  to  Pesliawer.  The  next,  which  by  Ba¬ 
ber  is  called  the  Bangash  Hills,  and  by  Mr  Elphinstone  is  designated  as  the  Salt 
Range,  runs  from  Sefid  Koh,  south-east  to  Kalabagh,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Indus, 
but  pursues  its  course  in  its  original  direction  to  the  Behat  or  J elam  river,  the  Hy- 
daspes  of  antiquity,  beyond  Pind-Daden-Khan.  The  third,  which  runs  from  Bazar  to 
Paniala,  on  the  Indus,  may  be  called  the  Duki  Range.  Between  the  two  first  lies  the 
valley  of  Kohat,  so  particularly  mentioned  by  Baber ;  and  between  the  two  last,  Bhnu, 
part  of  Bangash,  and  several  other  districts.  The  other  places  in  this  direction  will  be 
noted  when  they  occur. 

From  the  west  of  the  Sefid  Koh,  runs  a  range  which  passes  to  the  south-west  of 
Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  Kandahar,  •whence  it  runs  down  to  the  desert  of  Sistan. 

Between  this  range  and  that  of  Paropamisus,  the  level  country  of  Kabul  rises  up  to 
Ghazni,  which  is  the  highest  table  land  in  Afghanistan,  the  rivers  descending  on  the 
one  side,  north  to  Kabul,  on  the  other,  west  to  Kandahar,  and  on  the  eastward,  to 
the  Indus.  The  western  slope  of  Ghazni  is  by  Kandahar,  to  the  Lake  of  SistUn, 
and  the  desert.  This  level  country  is  of  no  great  breadth. 

But  the  part  of  Afghanistan  which  is  most  frequently  alluded  to  by  Baber,  is  the  tract 
lying  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  Hindukush  Mountains,  and  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Paropamisan  Hills,  as  they  advance  to  the  south.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  moun¬ 
tainous  mounds,  pushed  forwards  from  the  higher  hills,  and  forming  steep  and  nar¬ 
row,  but  beautiful  and  finely  watered  valleys  between,  which  transmit  their  streams  to 
swell  the  Kabul  river.  Most  of  these,  from  Ghourbend  and  Penjsher,  down  to  Penj- 
kora  and  Sewad,  are  particularly  commemorated  by  Baber  himself,  in  his  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  His  account  of  the  different  roads  from  Hindustan  is  a  curious 
portion  of  the  geography  of  Afghanistan. 

With  the  assistance  of  Major  Rennell’s  and  Mr  Elphinstone’s  maps,  it  will  be  easy 
to  follow  Baber  through  all  the  journeys  mentioned  in  the  two  last  parts  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  ;  and  the  Memoir  and  map  of  Mr  Waddington  will  give  a  clearer  idea  than  is 
elsewhere  to  be  found  of  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus,  the  scene  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Memoirs. 
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PART  SECOND, 

CONTAINING 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SUCCESSORS  OF 
TAIMUR  BEG, 

PROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THAT  PRINCE  TO  THE  ACCESSION 
OF  BABER. 


Baber  begins  his  Memoirs  abruptly,  by  informing  us,  that  he  mounted  the  throne  of 
Ferghana  at  the  age  of  twelve.  As  he  often  alludes  to  events  that  occurred  previous 
to  that  time,  and  speaks  familiarly  of  the  different  princes  who  had  governed  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  supposing  the  reader  to  be  well  acquainted  with  their  history, 
it  becomes  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  of  his  text,  to  give  a  short  review  of 
the  succession  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  had  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  in  the 
adjoining  countries,  for  some  years  before  his  accession ;  and  as  the  whole  of  these 
princes  were  descended  from  the  famous  Tamerlane,  or  Taimur  Beg,  as  all  their  king¬ 
doms  were  only  fragments  of  his  immense  empire,  and  their  claims  and  political  rela¬ 
tions  derived  from  him,  the  reign  of  that  prince  is  the  most  convenient  period  from 
which  to  commence  such  a  review.  * 

Taimur  Beg,  after  having  spread  his  empire  over  the  fairest  provinces  of  Asia,  died 
in  the  year  1405,*  near  the  city  of  Otrar,  beyond  the  river  Sirr.  His  dominions,  how¬ 
ever,  though  extensive,  were  ill  compacted  and  ill  governed.  He  had  conquered  coun¬ 
tries,  but  he  had  not  the  genius  to  found  an  empire.  Though  a  conqueror,  whatever 

*  IT  Shahan,  A.  H.  807.  Wednesday,  18th  February,  A.  D.  110.5,  (not  1st  April,  as  fixed  by  Petis 
ae  la  Croix,  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  vol.  IV.  p.  228,  and  Gibbon's  Bora.  Empire,  vol.  X.  p.  42.)  I  generally 
follow  Gladwin’s  Tables  of  the  Christian  and  Mahommedan  rEras,  Calc.  1790,  Svo,  and  correct  them  by 
the  Chronological  Tables  in  the  first  volume  of  L’Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates,  3  vols.  Paris,  1783,  folio. 
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his  encomiasts  may  asserts  he  was  no  legislator.  He  had  marched  into  Tartary,  into 
Hindustan,  into  Mesopotamia,  into  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  had  subdued  a  great 
portion  of  all  these  countries ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  his  native  coun¬ 
try  of  Maweralnaher,  with  Persia  and  Kabul,  alone  remained  in  his  family,  and  Persia 
also  very  soon  after  escaped  from  their  grasp,  and  was  over-run  by  the  Turkomans. 

In  his  lifetime,  he  had  given  the  immediate  government  of  different  quarters  of  his 
extensive  dominions  to  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  who,  at  the  period  of  his  death, 


were  very  numerous ;  and  the  Turki  and  Moghul  tribes,  like  other  Asiatics,  having? 
no  fixed  rules  of  succession  to  the  throne,  various  princes  of  his  family  set  up  for  them¬ 
selves  in  different  provinces.  The  nobles  who  were  about  his  person  at  the  time  of  his  Him* 
death,  proclaimed  his  grandson  Khalil,  an  amiable  prince  of  refined  genius  and  warm  mart, 
affections,  but  better  fitted  to  adorn  the  walks  of  private  life,  than  to  compose  the  dis-  ^alj 
sensions  of  a  distracted  kingdom,  or  to  check  the  ambitious  designs  of  a  turbulent  no¬ 
bility.  He  reigned  for  some  years,  with  little  power,  at  Samarkand,  his  grandfather’s 
capital ;  but  was  finally  dethroned  by  his  ambitious  nobles.*  His  uncle  Shahrokh,  Shata 
the  youngest  son  of  Taimuv  Beg,  a  prince  of  solid  talents  and  groat  firmness  of  cha-  .iidw, 
racter,  on  hearing  of  this  event,  marched  from  Khorasan,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  "ahc' 
dominions,  took  possession  of  Samarkand,  and  reduced  all  the  rest  of  Maweralnaher  A' 
under  his  obedience.  He  governed  his  extensive  dominions  with  a  steady  hand  till  His  d 
death,  which  happened  in  1446.-)-  A'D' 

On  his  death,  his  sons,  according  to  the  fashion  of  their  country  and  age,  seized  the  is  sue 
different  provinces  which  they  had  held  as  governors,  each  asserting  his  own  inde-  kand 
pendence,  and  aiming  at  the  subjugation  of  the  others.  He  was  succeeded  in  Samar- 
kand  by  his  eldest  son  Ulugh  Beg,  a  prince  illustrious  by  his  love  of  science,  and  wiio 
has  secured  an  honest  fame,  and  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  by  the  valuable  astronomi¬ 
cal  tables^  constructed  by  his  directions,  in  an  observatory  which  he  built  at  Samar¬ 
kand  for  that  purpose.  Ulugh  Beg,  who  bad  long  held  the  government  of  Samarkand 
in  his  father’s  lifetime,  soon  after  Ins  accession,  led  an  army  from  that  city  against  his 
nephew,  Ala-ed-doulct,  the  son  of  his  brother  Baicsanghar,  who  was  the  third  son  of 
Shahrokh.  Ala-ed-doulct,  who  had  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Khorasan,  being  defeated 
by  his  uncle  Ulugh  Beg,  on  the  river  of  Murghftb,  lied  to  his  brother,  the  elder  Baber 
Mirza.  That  prince  had  taken  possession  of  Jorjan,  or  Korkin,  on  the  south-east  of 
the  Caspian,  the  government  of  which  he  had  held  in  the  lifetime  of  his  grandfather, 
Shahrokh,  and  now  asserted  his  independence.  Baber  led  the  forces  of  Ins  principality  restor( 
towards  Herat,  to  restore  his  brother  AM-ed-doulet ;  but  being  defeated,  and  hard  brotla 
'  pushed  by  Ulugh  Beg,  was  forced  to  abandon  even  his  capital,  Asterabad,  and  to  take 
refuge  in  company  with  Ala-ed-doulet,  in  Irak,  which  was  then  held  by  another  of 

the  Amu  to  Bokhara,  Baber  Mirza  again  entered  Khorasan,  and  took  possession  of 
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had  escaped  from  custody,  and 
On  liis  return  to  Khorasan,  he 
from  his  territories ;  but  Jehan- 


sheep*  now  descended  from  Tal 
auests,  and  in  a  few  years  subc 


Mirza.  To  regain  these  provi 
Irak  and  Azerbaejan ;  but  hat 
that  Abusaid  Mirza  bad  enterei 


he  measured  back  his  steps,  fo 
markand;  but  after  lying  befc 
Amu  or  Oxus  the  boundary 
Khorasan,  and  enjoyed  several 
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Ahmed  Mirza,  having  lost  Asterabad  in  his  attempt  to  gain  Khorasan.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  he  fled  privately  from  his  brother’s  protection,  and  by  means  of  Kamber 
A"li  Beg,  a  Moghul  nobleman  of  great  influence,  who  was  at  that  time  the  governor  of 
Hissar,  gained  possession  of  all  the  country,  from  the  straits  of  Kalugha,  or  Derbend, 
to  the  Belut  mountains,  and  from  the  hills  of  Asfera  to  the  mountains  of  Hindulvush, 
an  extensive  tract  of  country,  that  included  Hissar,  Cheganian,  Termiz,  Kundez,  Ba- 
;g  dakshan,  and  Kliutlaii.  Another  of*Abusaid’s  sons,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  retained  pos- 
session  of  Kabul  and  Ghazni,  which  he  had  governed  in  his  father’s  lifetime.  Another, 
ii.  Omer-Sheikh  Mirza,  the  father  of  the  illustrious  Baber,  and  the  fourth  son  of  Abu- 
sald,  continued  to  reign  in  Ferghana.  Sultan  Murid  Mirza,  another  of  Abusaid  Mirza’s 
sons,  who  had  held  the  government  of  Germsir  and  Kandahar,  had  advanced,  at  the 
period  of  his  father’s  death,  to  occupy  Kerman.  He  was  forced  to  retreat  by  the  ensuing 
;u-  events,  and  found  that  he  could  not  maintain  himself  even  in  Kandahar.  He  repaired 
Sl  to  the  court  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Samarkand,  to  his 
brother,  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza ;  but  he  soon  after  returned  to  Herit,  after  which  he  is 
little  mentioned.  It  is  needless  to  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  other  sons,  as  they  had 
no  influence  on  *  the  history  of  Baber. 

Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  was  no  sooner  relieved  of  his  formidable  enemy,  by  the  death 
..  of  Abusaid,  than  he  once  more  entered  Khorasan,  invited,  as  has  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  by  the  wishes  and  affections  of  the  inhabitants.  He  quickly  drove  from  As- 
terabad,  Yadgar  Mirza,  a  son  of  Muhammed  Mirza,  the  late  sovereign  of  Irak  and 
Pars,  who  had  been  selected  by  Uzun  Hassan  and  the  Turkomans  to  fill  the  throne  of 
°am  Khorasan,  and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  in  Tebrlz,  at  the  court  of  his  patron. 
Next  year,  however,  Yadgar  Mirza  returned,  supported  by  a  formidable  body  of 
Turkomans,  penetrated  into  Khorasan,  and  took  Herat,  which  Sultan  Hussain,  unable 
to  resist  the  first  impulse  of  the  enemy,  was  glad  to  abandon.  The  Sultan  retired  to 
Balkh,  but  it  was  only  to  watch  the  favourable  moment  for  returning ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  learned,  'by  a  secret  correspondence  which  he  maintained  with  some  of  the  chief 
*  officers  about  Yadgar  Mirza’s  person,  that  that  young  prince  had  given  himself  up  to 
all  the  enjoyments  of  a  luxurious  capital,  than,  returning  by  forced  marches,  he  came 
at  upon  him  by  surprize,  while  overpowered  with  wine,  in  the  Bagh-e-zaghan,f  near 
Herat,  took  him  prisoner,  dispersed  his  troops,  and  put  him  to  death. 
n  The  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  were  little  disturbed,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  rebellion  of  bis  sons,  and,  towards  its  close,  by  the  invasion  of  Sheibani 
Khan.  But  these  events  will  be  best  explained  by  Baber  himself  in  his  Memoirs, 
where  copious  details  will  be  found  regarding  the  family,  dominions,  and  court  of  this 
monarch.! 

F  Sultan  Omer  Sheikh  Mirza,  the  sovereign  of  Ferghana,  and  the  father  of  Baber,  has 
by  some  writers  been  supposed  to  have  had  his  capital  at  Samarkand,  and  by  others 

*  Chiefly  from  Baber's  Memoirs.  t  The  Raven  Palace. 

J  The  seventh  volume  of  the  Roset-es-Sefa,  the  Garden  of  Purity,  or  rather  Pleasure  Garden,  by  Mir 
Khawend  Shah,  contains  a  very  detailed  account  of  ail  the  incidents  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza's  reign. 
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It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  was  born  *  on  the  6th  Moharrem  888,  and  m  Fcby. 
that  when  a  boy  of  five  years  of  age,  he  had  paid  a  visit  to  his  paternal  uncle,  Sultan  1483' 
Ahmed  Mirza  at  Samarkand,  on  which  occasion  he  was  betrothed  to  his  cousin, 

Aisha  Sultan  Begum,  the  daughter  of  that  prince.  This  lady  he  afterwards  married. 

Baber  ascended  the  throne  about  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  and  four  years  before  Vasco  de  Gama  reached  India.  The  year  in  which 
he  mounted  the  throne,  was  that  of  the  celebrated  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France,  against  Naples.  His  contemporaries  in  England  were  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  the  VIII.;  in  France,  Charles  VIII.,  JLouis  XII.,  and  Francis  I.;  in  Germany, 
the  Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V. ;  in  Spain,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
Charles.  The  discovery  of  America,  and  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  the  increase  of  the  power  of  France  by  the  union  of  the  great  fiefs  to 
the  crown,  and  of  Spain  by  the  similar  union  of  its  different  kingdoms  under 
Charles,  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Constantinople,  and  the  influence  of  .the 
art  of  printing,  introduced  about  that  time  a  new  system  into  the  west  of  Europe, 
which  has  continued  with  little  change  down  to  our  times.  The  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Reformation  formed  the  most  interesting  event  in  Europe  during  the  reign  of 


*  The  date  of  his  birth  is  recorded  in  a  Persian  couplet,  preserved  by  Abul-fazl,  who  makes  some 
characteristic  remarks  on  them,  founded  on  his  fondness  for  astrology : — “  As  that  generous  prince  was 
born  on  the  sixth  of  Moharrem ;  the  date  of  his  birth  is  also  (Shesh  Moharrem)  the  sixth  of  Mohar¬ 
rem."  The  numeral  letters  in  these  two  words  happen  to  give  888. 
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REGARDING  THE 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MAP  OF  FERGHANA  AND 
BOKHARA. 

By  CHARLES  WADDINGTON,  Esq. 

OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY'S  ENGINEERS. 


I  some  time  ago,  at  the  request  of  Mr  Erskine,  undertook  the  construction  of  a 
map,  to  illustrate  the  operations  of  the  Emperor  Baher  in  Ferghana  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  countries.  For  the  execution  of  this  design,  Mr  Erskine  had  been  for  some 
time  employed  in  making  collections,  as  he  found  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  trace 
the  expeditions  and  marches  of  Baber,  in  the  erroneous  and  defective  maps  of  those 
countries,  extant.  Mr  Erskine  had  procured  several  routes,  written  by  natives  who 
had  visited  those  countries,  with  which  the  kindness  of  Mr  Elphinstone  and  other 
gentlemen  had  supplied  him.  In  addition  to  these  materials,  I  was  furnished  with 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  many  of  the  principal  towns,  chiefly  from  the  Arabian 
geographers,  with  some  particulars  regarding  these  countries,  contained  in  a  sketch 
drawn  up  by  Mr  Elphinstone,  and  with  all  the  hooks  and  maps  which  could  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject;  besides  having  the  constant  benefit  of  the  advice  and  assis¬ 
tance,  which  Mr  Erskinc’s  extensive  reading,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
enabled  him  to  afford  me. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  presented  itself  on  the  commencement  of  my  labours, 
was  the  want  of  some  well-ascertained  points,  from  which  the  intermediate  spaces 
might  he  filled  in  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Samarkand  alone,  from  the  numerous 
observations  that  have  been  taken  in  it,  appeared  to  he  a  station  sufficiently  well  de¬ 
termined,  to  be  depended  on ;  and,  unfortunately,'  it  is  situated  so  much  to  the  south 
of  the  country  which  was  the  chief  object  of  my  attention,  that  it  promised  to  be  of 
hut  little  use  to  me.  From  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  there  must  always  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  relative  positions  of  Ferghana  and  Bokhara, 
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as  there  is  but  one  communication  between  them,  by  a  long  narrow  pass  near 
Khojend,  between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  The  whole  of  Karatigin  is  perfectly 
impracticable  from  its  mountainous  nature,  and  precludes  the  possibility  of  procuring 
a  cross  route  from  Badakhshan  or  Hissar,  which  would  determine  at  once,  with  accu¬ 
racy,  the  true  position  of  Ferghana.  On  the  uncertain  method  of  laying  down  this 
country,  from  the  circuitous  routes  through  Khojend,  the  only  check  that  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  is  by  continuing  those  routes  to  Kasbghar,  which,  besides  being  pretty  well 
ascertained  by  observation,  has  a  direct  route  from  Badakhshan.  Of  this  check  I 
.  endeavoured  to  avail  myself. 


My  first  step,  after  laying  down  Samarkand  in  long.  64°  53'  and  lat.  39°  40',  which 
was  the  mean  of  the  best  observations  in  my  possession,  was  to  protract  separately  all 
my  routes ;  when,  by  comparing  them  together,  and  making  due  allowances  for  the 
winding  of  roads  and  other  impediments,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  obtained  the 
distance  very  correctly,  between  those  places  through  which  the  routes  most  frequent¬ 
ly  passed.  The  distance  between  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  I  found  in  this  manner 
to  be  112  miles  in  a  direct  line,  which  agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  distance 
which  Baber  gives  between  these  two  cities. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  I  did  not  see  the  translation  of  Baber’s 
life,  till  I  had  laid  down  the  whole  of  my  routes  to  the  north  of  Samarkand ;  and 
when  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions,  and  the  opportunities  he  had  of  being  well 
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circumstance  that  I  have  just  mentioned,  that  Khojend  is  considered  in  all  my 
authorities,  as  being  situated  to  the  east  or  north-east  of  Samarkand,  proves  I  think 
sufficiently,  the  incorrectness  of  the  position  given,  almost  universally,  to  Khojend 
in  all  preceding  maps,  which  is  due  north,  or  nearly  so,  of  Samarkand.  I  have  one 
more  argument  in  favour  of  the  position  I  have  given  to  Khojend.  The  town  of 
Jizzakh,  a  place  of  considerable  note,  is  well  fixed  by  numerous  routes  from  Bokhara 
and  Samarkand.  The  whole  of  my  routes  make  it  project  somewhat  to  the  westward 
of  a  line  drawn  from  Samarkand  to  Khojend,  which  it  also  does  in  the  map,  as  now 
laid  down ;  whereas,  should  Khojend  be  removed  more  to  the  north,  Jizzakh  would 
lie  to  the  east,  instead  of  the  west  of  this  line. 

Having  thus  settled  the  position  of  Khojend,  I  proceeded  to  determine  that  of 
Kokan,  and  here  I  was  necessitated  to  trust  entirely  to  the  two  routes,  which  alone 
reached  beyond  Khojend,  and  which  both  agreed  in  placing  it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
a  line  with  that  city  and  Samarkand.  I  had,  I  think,  only  one  observation  on  Kokan, 
and  that  not  much  to  be  depended  on ;  however,  on  account  of  its  short  distance 
from  Khojend,  it  cannot  be  much  misplaced. 

The  grand  route  from  Samarkand  to  Kashghar,  which  has  hitherto  preserved  nearly 
a  north-easterly  direction,  now  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  eastward,  and,  passing 
through  Ferghana,  crosses  the  lofty  mountains  which  lie  to  the  east  of  that  country, 
and  reaches  Kashghar;  its  general  direction  being  a  little  to  the  south  of  east, 
though,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  it  makes  occasionally  consider¬ 
able  deviations  from  that  line. 

As  it  would  have  been  folly  to  expect  any  considerable  degree  of  correctness,  in 
protracting  so  long  a  route  from  a  point  so  uncertainly  laid  down  as  Kokan,  I  was 
obliged  to  assume  a  position  for  Kfrshghar  from  some  of  the  oest  authenticated  maps  ; 
and  then  having  two  fixed  points,  at  the  extremities  of  the  routes,  I  easily  inserted 
them,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding,  that  their  length  did  not  materially  differ 
from  the  distance  which  I  had  already  given  in  the  map,  between  the  two  towns. 
One  of  the  routes,  written  by  Syed  Izzet  Ulla,  a  most  intelligent  traveller,  enabled 
me,  by  the  information  it  afforded  respecting  the  surrounding  country',  to  insert 
many  towns  and  villages  of  Ferghana,  besides  those  actually  passed  through  in  the 
journey.  The  other  gave  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  stages  and  the  names  of 
the  places  through  which  it  passed. 

I  had  now  completed  an  outline  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Samarkand  and 
Bokhara,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add,  that  it  has  been  filled  in  from  the  informa¬ 
tion  afforded  by  Baber’s  and  Mr  Elphinstone’s  description  of  the  country,  and  from 
such  particulars  as  could  be  gleaned  from  the  accounts  of  Ebn  Haukal,  and  other 
writers  who  have  touched  on  the  geography  of  these  countries. 

As  I  found,  after  availing  myself  of  every  piece  of  information  which  I  could  at  all 
consider  as  correct,  that  the  map  was  still  so  meagre  and  imperfect  as,  in  many  places, 
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have  distinguished  by  affixing  an  asterisk  to  their  names  ;  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
I  shall  distinguish  what  is  doubtful,  and  what  may  b^  depended  on,  in  a  short  account 
of  the  mountains  and  rivers  contained  in  the  map. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  this  part  of  my  Memoir,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some 
account  of  the  method  adopted  in  drawing  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Samarkand 
and  Bokhara.  For  the  situation  of  all  the  grand  points,  I  am  indebted  to  a  MS. 
map  of  Lieut.  Macartney,  corrected  by  the  Honorable  Mr  Elphinstone,  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  of  the  intermediate  towns,  rivers,  &c.  have  been  inserted  from 
the  same  authority.  However,  from  having  some  routes  which  were  not  in  existence 
at  the  time  Mr  Macartney  constructed  Ms  map,  I  was  enabled  to  make  many  correc¬ 
tions  and  additions.  Particularly,  in  the  journey  between  Bokhara  and  Balkh,  I 
have  inserted  some  villages,  and  a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  Kohik  river ;  I  have 
plotted  another  route  along  the  Amu  river,  which  extends  as  far  as  Eljik,  the  western 
extremity  of  Bokhara ;  I  have  laid  down  two  cross  routes  through  the  desert,  one, 
from  Karshi  to  Bushir  on  the  Amu  river;  another,  from  KarsM  through  Kirki  to 
Andkho.  I  also  carefully  compared  such  routes,  as  I  believe  must  have  been  in 
Lieut.  Macartney’s  possession,  with  his  map,  and  had  occasion  sometimes  to  make 
slight  alterations,  though  I  never  did  so  without  a  most  careful  examination,  being 
well  aware  of  the  general  accuracy  of  Ms  works.  One  of  the  most  considei'able  al¬ 
terations  which  I  have  made,  is  placing  Hezret  Imam,  the  Karatigin  river,  and  the 
route  from  Killa-Barat-Beg  to  WisMrni,  considerably  more  to  the  west  than  they 
stand  in  his  map.  My  authority  for  so  doing,  was,  on  one  side,  a  route  which, 
coming  up  the  Amu  river,  passes  through  Hezret  Imam,  and  proceeds  to  Kundez.  On 
the  other  side,  this  arrangement  agrees  remarkably  well  with  the  journey  along  the 
Amu  through  Badakshan,  which  joins  the  route  between  Killa-Barat-Beg  and  Wis- 
kirni,  at  a  place  called  Yokatut.  I  have  inserted  a  few  additional  towns  or  villages 
in  Badakhshan  on  the  banks  of  the  Amu,  as  well  as  the  streams  which  flow  into  that 
■  river  from  the  southward.  Amongst  the  former  will  he  seen  Shehr  Derwaz  the  capital 
of  Derwaz,  wliieh  is  inhabited  by  a  fair  and  handsome  race  of  people,  calling  them¬ 
selves  descendants  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  limits  and  provinces  of  Bokhara,  I 
was  enabled  to  describe  from  the  BIS.  accounts  of  that  kingdom  by  Mr  Elphinstone. 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT 


MOUNTAINS  AND  RIVERS  OF  BOKHARA  AND 
FERGHANA. 


T he  principal  range  which  connects  the  lofty  mountains  of  Hindukush  and  Muz- 
tagh,  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  two  most  considerable  rivers  in  the  map,  is  the  Be- 
lnt-tagh,  whose  highest  point  appears  to  be  the  mountain  of  Pushtikhar,  the  source  of 
the  river  Amu.  From  this  spot  till  its  junction  with  the  Hindukush,  the  range  is 
well  laid  down  and  described  in  Mr  Elphinstone’s  Caubul,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  anything  about  it  in  this  Memoir,  a  very  small  part  only  appearing  in 
the  map.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Pushtikhar,  is  what 
must  now  engage  our  attention ;  and,  of  this  little  seems  to  be  known,  except  that  it 
joins  the  Muz-tagh.  It  appears  exceedingly  probable,  and  has  already  been  conjectu¬ 
red  by  Mr  Elphinstone,  that  the  mountains  crossed  by  the  route  between  Ferghana 
and  Kashghar,  are  a  continuation  of  this  range.  These  mountains,  when  they  reach 
the  lat.  of  42°,  throw  out  a  branch  called  the  range  of  Mingbulak,  reaching  to  Tash- 
kend,  and,  shortly  after,  either  terminate  or  become  so  inconsiderable,  as  to  form  no 
obstacle  to  a  free  communication  between  Tashkend  and  Kashghar  to  the  north  of  the 
Mingbulak  mountains.  In  long,  about  71°  and  lat.  about  41“  81'  in  the  Belut-tagh, 
lies  the  real  source  of  the  Sirr  or  Seihun  river ;  though  what  is  usually  considered  as  its 
source,  is  situated  in  the  Mingbulak  mountains,  considerably  to  the  north-east,  in  long, 
about  70°  and  lat.  42°  3T.  The  Belut-tagh,  in  its  progress  from  Pushtikhar  to  Muz- 
tagh,  probably  throws  out  many  branches  to  the  west,  as  the  whole  of  the  country  in 
that  direction  is  described  as  mountainous  in  the  extreme.  The  only  branch  of  the 
Belut-tagh,  to  the  south  of  Pushtikhar,  which  is  contained  in  the  map,  is  the  Badakh- 
shan  mountains,  which  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  river 
Amu,  during  part  of  its  course.  The  rivers  which  rise  from  the  west  of  the  Belut- 
tagh,  are  the  Sirr  river,  the  Shiber,  the  Penj  or  Amu,  and  the  Badakhshan  river. 
Those,  to  the  east  are  the  Kashghar  river  and  the  Khmeh  river. 

The  mountains  which  I  shall  next  speak  of,  and  which,  from  their  magnitude,  ought 
perhaps  first  to  have  engaged  our  attention,  are  the  Asfera  mountains,  which  I  have 
also  seen  denominated  the  Pamere  mountains.  This  range  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  Ferghana,  and  runs  in  a  direction  almost  due  east  and  west..  From  its  latitude  and  . 
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The  Samarkand  mountains,  which  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Valley  of 
Soglid,  though  I  have  not  traced  them  beyond  66°  of  long.,  I  have  every  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  are  a  branch  of  the  Kara-tagh.  Were  I  to  turn  them  to  the  north,  they  would 
interoept  the  Kohik  river,  the  source  of  which  is  universally  agreed  to  he  situated  at  a 
great  distance  to  the  eastward  in  the  mountains  which  lie  towards  Sirlcul.  The  Only 
river  which  rises  from  the  Samai-kand  hills,  is  the  Karshi  river. 

Much  more  might  be  said  respecting  the  geography  of  these  countries,  but  I  have 
studied  brevity  as  much  as  possible  in  this  Memoir.  For  the  same  reason  I  have  avoid¬ 
ed  giving  any  account  of  the  political  boundaries  and  divisions  of  Bokhara  and  Fer¬ 
ghana,  a  general  idea  of  which  may  be  formed  from  an  inspection  of  the  map.  From 
what  little  I  have  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  geography  of  these  countries  is  still  in  a 
most  imperfect  state.  I  trust  that  the  attempt  I  have  made  to  give  a  tolerably  correct 
delineation  of  them,  though  it  must  contain  many  and  considerable  errors,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  indulgence  ;  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that,  of  its  northern  portion, 
Ferghana,  little  more  has  appeared  in  preceding  maps  than  the  name.  I  have  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  least  of  knowing  that  its  principal  object,  the  illustration  of  the  first  part 
of  Baber’s  Memoirs,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  attained,  and  that  whatever  faults 
may  hereafter  be  discovered  in  it,  have  not  arisen  from  want  of  diligence,  in  the  use 
and  comparison  of  such  materials  as  could  be  procured.  The  public  already  know 
what  Mr  Elphinstone  has  done  for  geography  in  his  excellent  map  lately  published 
with  his  description  of  Caubul.  The  greater  part  of  the  materials  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  map,  have  been  supplied  by  liis  kindness.  The  only  merit  I  can  claim, 
is  that  of  comparing  these  modern  accounts  with  the  particulars  of  the  country  already 
known,  and  committing  the  result  to  paper. 


Tannah,  December  29,  1816. 
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In  the  month  of  Ramzan,1  in  the  year  eight  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  in  the  Account  of 
twelfth  year  of  my  age,  I  became  King  of  Ferghana.  Ferghana. 

The  country  of  FerghUna  is  situated  in  the  fifth  climate,  on  the  extreme  boundary  of  Boundaries, 
the  habitable  world.  On  the  east,  it  has  Kashgar ;  on  the  west,  Samarkand ;  on  the 
south,  the  hill-country  on  the  confines  of  Badakhshan ;  on  the  north,  although  in  for¬ 
mer  times  there  were  cities  such  as  Almhligb,2  Almatu,  and  Yangi,  which  is  known  in 
books  of  history  by  the  name  of  Otrar ;  yet,  at  the  present  date,  in  consequence  of  the 
incursions  of  the  Uzbeks,  they  are  desolate,  and  no  population  remains. 

Ferghhna  is  a  country  of  small  extent,  but  abounding  in  grain  and  fruits  ;  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  hills  on  all  sides  except  on  the  west,  towards  Samarkand  and  Kho¬ 
jend,  where  there  are  none  ;  and  on  that  side  alone  can  it  be  entered  by  foreign  ene¬ 
mies.  The  river  Seihun,  which  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  river  of  Klxo-  . 
jend,  comes  from  the  north-east,  and  after  passing  through  this  country,  flows  towards 
the  west.  It  then  runs  on  the  north  of  Khojend  and  south  of  Finakat,3  which  is  now 
better  known  as  Sliahrokkia;  and  thence,  inclining  to  the  north,  flows  down  towards 
Turkestan ;  and  meeting  with  no  other  river  in  its  course,  is  wholly  swallowed  up  in 
the  sandy  desert  considerably  below  Turkestan,  and  disappears. 

In  this  country  there  are  seven  districts;  five  on  the  south  of  the  Seihun,  and  two  on 
the  north. 

Of  the  districts  on  the  south  of  the  river,  one  is  Andejfin,  which  has  a  central  posi-  Division,, 
tion  and  is  the  capital  of  Ferghana.  It  abounds^in  grain  and  fruits,  its  grapes  and  me- 

1  The  month  of  Ramzan,  A.  H.  899,  begins  on  the  6th  June,  A.  D.  1494.  This  was  the  year  of 
Charles  VIlI.’s  expedition  to  Naples. 

s  Almaliyl i  or  Almalig,  in  Turici,  signifies  “  a  grove  of  apple  trees.”  Almatu,  in  the  same  language,  signi¬ 
fies  “  abounding  in  apples.”  Almaligh  is  a  city  which  lies  north-east  from  Kasan,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ala-tagh  mountains.  Otrar  lies  between  Tashkeud  and  the  sea  of  Aral ;  and  in  the  days  of  Taimur 
was  a  place  of  great  note.  He  died  there  while  preparing  for  his  expedition  against  China. 

3  Finakat  is  also  called  Ben  aka  t  and  Fiakat.  It  is  situated  on  the  Seihun  or  Sirr,  between  Tashkend 
and  Khojend. 
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Ions  are  excellent  and  plentiful.  In  tlie  melon  season  it  is  not  customary  to  sell  them 
at  the  beds.1  There  are  no  better  Nashpatis2  produced  than  those  of  Andejan.  In 
Maweralnaher,  after  the  fortresses  of  Samarkand  and  Kesb,  none  is  equal  in  size  to 
Andejan.  It  has  three  gates.  The  citadel  is  situated  on  the  south  of  the  city.  The 
ivater-Cburses  of  the  mills  by  which  the  water  enters  the  city,  arc  nine;3  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  of  all  the  water  that  entefs  the  city,  none  flows  out  of  it.  Around  the 
fortress,  on  the  edge  of  the  stone-faced  moat,  is  a  broad  highway  covered  with  pebbles. 
All  round  the  fort  are  the  suburbs,  which  arc  only  separated  from  the  moat  by  this 
highway  that  runs  along  its  banks. 

The  district  abounds  in  birds  and  beasts  of  game.  Its  pheasants4  are  so  fat,  that  the 
report  goes  that  four  persons  may  dine  on  the  broth5  of  one  of  them,  and  not  be  able 
to  finish  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  all  Turks,  and  there  is  none  in  town 
nr  market  who  does  not  understand  the  Turki  tongue.  The  common  speech  of  the 
people  of  this  country  is  the  same  as  the  correct  language  of  composition,  so  that  the 
works  of  Mir  All  Shir,  sirnamed  Nawai,  though  he  was  hred  and  flourished  at  Hen,6 
arc  written  iu  this  dialect.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Khwa- 
jeh  Yusef,  so  famous  for  his  science  in  music,  was  a  native  of  Andejan.  The  air  is 
unwholesome,7  and  in  the  autumn8  agues  are  prevalent. 

Another  district  is  Ush,  which  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Andejan,  hut  more 
ro  the  cast,  and  distant  from  Andejan  four  farsangs9  by  the  road..  The  air  of  Ush  is 
excellent.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  running  water,  and  is  extremely  pleasant  in 
spring.  The  exellencies  of  Ush  are  celebrated  even  in  the  sacred  traditions.10  On 
the  south-east  of  the  fort  is  a  mountain  of  a  beautiful  figure,  named  Bara-koh,  on  the 
top  of  which  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  built  a  small  summer-house,  beneath  which,  on 
the  shoulder  of  the  hill,  in  the  year  90S,11  I  built  a  larger  palace  and  colonnade.  Al¬ 
though  the  former  is  in  the  more  elevated  situation,  yet  that  built  by  me  is  the  more 
pleasant  of  the  two ;  the  whole  town  and  suburbs  are  seen  stretched  out  below.  The 
river  of  Andejan,  after  passing  through  the  suburbs  of  Ush,  flows  on  towards  Ande-  ' 

1  i.  e.  Passengers  eat  them  gratuitously.— Leyden. 

5  The  Nashapti  is  a  species  of  melon. 

*,The  Persian  translations  here  differ— My  copy  reads,  “  Nine  streams  of  water  enter  the  fort,  and  it 
is  singular  that  they  do  not  all  come  from  the  same  place.”— Mr  Metcalfe’s  copy  reads,  “And  it  is  sin¬ 
gular  that  they  all  issue  frbm  the  same  place.”— A  leaf  of  the  Turki  original  is  here  unfortunately  torn 
out,  so  that  the  text  cannot  be  corrected  from  it.  The  original  may  perhaps  be,  “  a  stream  of  water  large 
enough  to  turn  nine  mills,”  that  being  a  Persian  mode  fit  describing  the  size  of  a  stream  ;  though  the 
reading  of  Mr  Metcalfe's  copy  is  admissible. 

*  Kirgkuwel. 

,  The  broth  here  mentioned  is  called  Ishkaneh,  and  is  a  sort  of  stew,  or  rather  jelly  broth. 

6  The  ancient  name  of  Herat,  whence  probably  the  Alia  of  antiquity. 

7  The  Persian  here  differs,  “  The  air  is,  however,  corrupt,  so  that  inflammations  and  swellings  of  the 
e^e  common ;  such  as  by  physicians  are  called  qerb  "  The  chasm  in  Mr  Elphinstone’s  Turki  copy 

10^Th  may  in  genera*  be  tal£en  at  four  English  miles.  It  is  the  ancient  parasanga. 
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jan.1  On  both  of  its  banks  there  are  gardens,  all  of  which  overlook  the  river.  Its 
violets  are  particularly  elegant.  It  abounds  in  streams  of  running  water.  In  the  spring 
its  tulips  and  roses  blow  in  great  profusion.  On  the  skirt  of  this  same  hill  of  Barakob, 
between  the  hill2  and  the  town,  there  is  a  mosque,  called  the  Mosque  of  Jouza;  and 
from  the  hill  there  comes  a  great  and  wide  stream  of  water.  Beneath  the  outer  court 
of  the  mosque,  there  is  a  meadow3  of  clover,  sheltered  and  pleasant,  where  every  tra¬ 
veller  and  passenger  loves  to  rest.  It  is  a  standing  joke  among  the  common  people  at 
Ush  to  carry  across  the  three  streams  all  such  as  fall  asleep  there.4  On  this  hill,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Omer-Sheikh  Mirza,  there  was  discovered  a  species  of 
stone  finely  waved  red  and  white,  of  which  they  make  the  handles  of  knives,  the  clasps 
of  belts,  and  other  things  of  that  sort,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  stone.  In  all  Ferghana 
for  healthiness  and  beauty  of  situation,  there  is  no  place  that  equals  Ush. 

Another  is  Marghinan,3  which  lies  on  the  west  of  Andejan,  at  the  distance  of  seven  s.jiHtgW- 
farsangs,  and  is  a  fine  district.  It  is  noted  for  its  pomegranates  and  apricots.  There 
is  one  species  of  pomegranate  named  dana-hil&n  (or  great  seed),  which,  in  its  flavour, 
unites  the  sweet  with  a  sweet  acid,  and  may  even  be  deemed  to  excel  the  pomegranate 
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of  five  lambskin's.1  There  is  a  standing  quarrel  between  the  inhabitants  of  Kasan  and 
those  of  Usli  concerning  the  beauty  and  climate  of  their  respective  districts. 

All  around  the  country  of  Ferghana,  among  the  mountains,  there  are  excellent  Yai- 
laks2  (or  summer  stations).  The  tabulghu  wood  is  found  here  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  no  other  country.  The  tabulghu,  which  has  a  red  bark,  is  a  wood  of  which 
they  make  walking-staves,  whip-handles,  and  bird-cages.  They  also  cut  it  into  the 
forked  tops  of  arrows.3  It  is  an  excellent  wood,  and  is  carried  to  a  great  distance,  as 
a  rarity  in  much  request.  In  many  books  it  is  related,  that  the  Yabruj-us-sarmam4 
grows  on  these  hills  ;  but  now  it  is  quite  unknown.  There  is,  however,  a  species  of 
grass  which  is  produced  on  the  mountains  of  Bete-kend,3  and  which  the  people  of  the 
country  term  aikoti,  that  is  said  to  have  the  virtue  of  the  mehergiah,  and  is  what  passes 
under  the  name  of  mehergiah.  In  these  hills,  also,  there  are  mines  of  turquoise  and 
of  iron. 

The  revenues  of  Ferghana  may  suffice,  without  oppressing  the  country,  to  maintain 
three  or  four  thousand  troops. 

As  Omer-Sheikh  Mirza  was  a  prince  of  high  ambition  and  magnificent  pretensions, 
he  was  always  bent  on  some  scheme  of  conquest.  He  several  times  led  an  army 
against  Samarkand,  was  repeatedly  defeated,  and  as  often  returned  back  disappointed 
and  desponding.  He  oftener  than  once  called  in  to  his  assistance  his  father-in-law, 
Yunis  Khan,  who  was  descended  of  Chaghatai  Khan,  the  second  son  of  Chengis  Khan, 

■  and  who  was  at  that  time  the  Khan  of  the  tribe6  of  Moghuls  in  the  dominions  of  Cha¬ 
ghatai  Khan.  He  was  also  my  maternal  grandfather.  Every  time  that  he  was  called 
in,  Omer-Sheikh  gave  him  some  province ;  hut  as  things  did  not  succeed  to  the  Mirza’s 


1  Postin-pish-burra.  The  Persian  has  postin  e  mtsh  hurra,  or  lambskin  mantle. 

9  The  wandering  tribes  all  over  Persia  and  Turkestan  are  accustomed  to  shift  their  ground  according 
to  the  season.  In  summer,  they  move  northward,  or  ascend  the  hills  and  higher  grounds.  The  Persian 

They  are  called  Yailaks,  from  the  Turki  word  Yai ,  summer.  In  winter,  they  move  southward,  or  de¬ 
scend  to  warm  and  sheltered  valleys,  to  their  winter  stations,  which  are  called  Kishluks,  a  word  derived 
from  Kish,  which  in  the  Turki  signifies  winter.  The  custom  is  as  old  as  the  age  of  Cyrus. — See  Xenoph. 
Inst.  Cyr.  Lib.  viii,  p.  222.  3  Giz. 

4  i.  e,  The  mallow  consecrated  to  idols.— Leaden.  The  Yabruj-us-sannam  is  the  plant  called  the  man- 
dragora  or  mandrake. — See  the  TJlfaz  Udwiyeh,  or  'Materia  Medica  of  Noureddeen  Mohamed  Abdalla 
Shirazy,  published  with  a  translation,  by  Gladwin,  Calcutta,  1793.  The  name  ailcoti  is  derived  from  the 
Turki  word  ayek,  vivacity,  and  oti,  grass.  Mehergiah,  seems  to  be  merely  a  Persian  translation  of  the 
name,  from  meher,  affection,  and  giah,  grass.  It  is,  however,  called  atikoti,  or  dog-grass,  a  name  which 
comes  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  gathered.  They  have  a  fancy  that  any  person  who  plucks 
up  this  grass  dies ;  on  which  account  they  are  said  to  dig  round  its  roots,  and  when  these  are  sufficiently 
loosened,  tie  it  to  the  neck  of  a  dog,  who,  by  his  endeavours  to  get  away,  pulls  it  out  of  the  earth. — See 
D’Herbelot,  Art.  Abrousanam.  The  same  story  is  still  told. 

5  Bete-kend— Mr  Elphinstone’s  Turki  copy  has  Yetikent ;  Mr  Metcalfe’s  Persian  MS.  Bikesht ;  my 

Persian  MS.  Neikenet.  *  3  Ulus. 

7  It  would  seem,  that  when  Jaghatai  or  Chaghatai  Khan  received  possession  of  his  share  of  the  empire 
of  Chengis  Khan,  he  also  got  a  tribe  of  Moghuls  to  attend  Mm,  and  to  confirm  his  authority  over  the 
Turki  population.  The  same  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  Kipchak,  which  was  given  to  another 
brother ;  and  also  in  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Tura,  under  Sheibani. 
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of  Andejan,1  appointed  Khoda-berdi  Taimur-Tash  his  guardian  and  regent,  and  sent 
him  off  to  his  government. 

Ome'r-Sheikh  Mirza  was  of  low  stature,  had  a  short  bushy  beard,  brownish  hair, 
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raained  in  it  three  or  four  years ;  he  then  took  leave  of  me  and  went  to  Kashghar  to  the 
Khau;  but  as 

Everything  returns  to  its  original  principles, 

Whether  pure  gold,  or  silver,  or  tin  ; 

it  is  said  that  he  has  now  adopted  a  commendable  course  of  life  and  become  reformed. 

He  excels  in  penmanship,  in  painting,  in  fietcliery,  in  making  arrow-heads,  and  thumb- 
lets  for  drawing  the  bow-string.  He  is  remarkably  neat  at  all  kinds  of  handywork. 

He  has  also  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  I  have  received  an  epistle  from  him,  the  style1  of 
which  is  by  no  means  had. 

Another  of  the  Khan’s  wives  was  Shah  Begum  ;  though  he  had  other  wives  besides  ShaIl  £c. 
these,  yet  he  had  children  by  these  two  only.  Shah  Begum  was  the  daughter  of  Shall  8™- 
Sultan  Muhammed,  King  of  Badakhshan.  The  Kings  of  Badakhshan  are  said  to  trace 
back  their  descent  to  Sekander  Filkus.3  This  Sultan  Muhammed  had  also  another 
daughter,  elder  than  Shah  Begum,  who  was  married  to  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  and 
bore  to  him  Ababeldr  Mirza.  Yunis  Khan  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters  by  Shah 
Begum.  Among  these,  Sultan  Mahmftd  Khan  was  younger  than  the  three  daughters  Suitan 
who  have  been  mentioned,  and  elder  than  the  other  three  children.  In  Samarkand  and 
these  quarters  he  is  generally  called  Janikeh  Khan.  Sultan  Ahmed  Khan  was  younger  Sultan  Ah. 
than  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan,  and  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ilcheh  Khan.  He  re-  med  Khan, 
ceived  this  denomination  from  the  following  circumstance : — In  the  language  of  the 
Kilmaks3  and  Moghuls,  they  call  a  slayer  Ilaji;  and,  as  he  several  times  overcame  the 
Kilmaks  with  great  slaughter,  he  on  that  account  was  generally  spoken  of  under  the 
name  of  Ilaji,  which,  in  pronunciation,  was  converted  into  Ilcheh.  It  will  often  be 
necessary  tp  make  mention  of  these  Khans  in  this  history,  when  their  transactions  and 
affairs  shall  be  fully  detailed.  Sultan  Nigar-Khanum  was  the  youngest  of  all  the  fa-  Sultan  Ni- 
raily,  except  one  daughter.  She  was  given  in  marriage  to  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  (the  g^Kfia' 
son  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza),  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  named  Sultan  Wais,  who 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  this 
princess,  having  taken  her  son  along  with  her,  without  giving  any  notice  of  her  inten¬ 
tion,  proceeded  to  Tashkend  to  her  brothers.  A  few  years  afterwards,  her  brother 
'  married  her  to  Uzbek  Sultan,4  one  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Kizaks,5  who  was  descended 
of  Juji  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Chengis  Khan.-  When  Sheibani  Khan  defeated  the 

1  The  Insha,  or  Art  of  letter-writing,  in  Persian,  is  quite  a  science,  requiring  a  long  study  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  understood.  It  is  generally  the  art  of  telling  insignificant  things  in  an  involved  and  rhetorical 
style.  The  number  of  bienseances  to  be  observed,  is  quite  overwhelming. 

3  Alexander  the  son  of  Philip,  concerning  whom  the  Persians  have  many  traditions  and  idle  stories. 

The  King  of  Derw&z,  a  small  territory  north  of  Badakhshan,  still  claims  descent  from  the  Macedonian 

3  The  Kilmaks,  or  Kalemaks,  are  our  Kalmuks,  one  of  the  chief  divisions  df  the  Moghuls. 

4  The  Persian  has  Awik  Sultan. 

5  The  Kirghis  tribes  at  this  day  call  themselves  Sara-Kaixak ,  or  robbers  of  the  desert,  and  occupy  the 
.deserts  about  Tashkend.  The  name  Cossack  is  a  corruption  of  the  same  word. 
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Khans,  and  took  Tashkend  and  Shahrokhia,  she  fled  with  ten  or  twelve  of  her  Moghul 
attendants  to  Uzbek  Sultan,  by  whom  she  had  two  daughters:  one  of  them  was  given 
to  one  of  the  Sheibani  Sultans,  and  the  other  to  Rashid  Sultan,  a  son  of  Sultan  Said 
Khan.1  After  the  death  of  Usbek  Saltan,  she  married  Kasim  Khan,  the  chief  of  the 
horde  of  the  Kizaks.  It  is  said  that  no  one  of  the  Khans  or  Sultans  of  the  Kizaks  ever 
kept  the  horde  in  such  complete  order  as  Kasim  Khan.  His  army  amounted  to  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  fighting  men.  •  After  the  death  of  Kasim  Khan,  she  went  to 
Doulet  Sul-  Kaslighar  to  Sultan  Said  Khan  Kashghari.  Doulet  Sultan  Khanum,  who  was  the 
muT?ha"  youngest  daughter  of  all,  at  the  sack  of  Tashkend  fell  into  the  hands  of  Taimur  Sul¬ 
tan,  the  son  of  Sheibani  Khan.  By  him  she  had  one  daughter.  She  left  Samarkand 
along  with  me,  and  lived  three  or  four  years  in  Badakhshan,  after  which  she  went  to 
Kashgbar  to  Sultan  Said  Kashghari.2 

Omar.  ^  Another  of  Omar-Sheikli  Mirza’s  wives  was  Ulus  Aghai,  the  daughter  of  Khvvajeh 
otherwivM.  Hussain  Beg ;  by  her  he  had  one  daughter,  who  died  young.  A  year,  or  a  year  and  a 
IJlusAghai.  half  after  her  marriage,  she  was  removed  from  the  Haram. 


FatimaSul.  Another  of  his  wives  was  Fatima  Sultan  Agha,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
tan  Agha.  Begs  of  the  Moghul  Tumans.  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza  married  her  first  of  all  his  .wives. 
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express  by  Abdal  Wahab’Shaghawel.  The  messenger  accomplished  this  distance,  which 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  farsangs,1  on  horseback  in  four  days.  n 

Another  of  his  Amirs  was  Hafez  Beg  Duladai,  the  son  of  Sultan  Malek  Kaslighari,  Hafez  Beg 
and  a  younger  brother  of  Ahmed  Haji  Beg.2  .After  the  death  of  Khoda-berdi  Beg,  he  a  al' 
was  appointed  Master  of  the  Household,  and  sent  to  succeed  him.  As  he  was  unpopu¬ 
lar  among  the  Begs  of  Andejan,  on  the  death  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  he  repaired 
to  Samarkand,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza.  When  the  news 
arrived  of  the  defeat  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  in  the  battle  on  the  Chirr,  he  was  go¬ 
vernor  of  Uratippa,  and  when  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza  had  reached  Uratippa  on  his  way 
to  attack  Samarkand,  Hafez  Beg  delivered  up  the  place  to  the  Mirza’s  people,  and 
himself  entered  into  his  service.  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza  again  intrusted  him  with  the 
government  of  Andejan.  He  latterly  went  into  the  service  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan, 
who  gave  him  the  charge  of  Mirza  Khan  with  the  government  of  Dizak.3  Before  I 
took  Kabul  he  had  set  out  by  way  of  Hind>  with  the  intention  of  making  a  pilgrimage 
to  Mekka,  but,  on  the  road,  he  departed  to  the  mercy  of  God.  He  was  a  plain  unas¬ 
suming  man,  of  few  words,  and  not  very  profound. 

Another  was  Khwajeh  Hussein  Beg,  who  was  a  good-humoured  man,  of  plain,  sim-  Khwajeh 
pie  manners ;  he  excelled  in  singing  at  drinking  parties,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  time, 
what  was  called  Tiiix ik,  a  sort  of  Moghul  drinking-song. 

There  was  another  named  Sheikh  Mazid  Beg,  who  was  first  appointed  my  governor.  Sheikh  Ma- 
His  arrangements  and  discipline  were  excellent.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  Baber  nd  Beg' 
Mirza.4  No  man  stood  higher  in  the  esteem  of  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza  than  himself.  He 
was,  however,  of  grossly  libidinous  habits,  and  addicted  to  pederasty. 

Ali  Mazid  Beg  Kochin  was  another.  He  twice  rebelled,  once  in  Akhsi  and  once  in  Ali  Mazid 
Tashkend.  He  was  a  libidinous,  treacherous,  good-for-nothing  hypocrite.  1  ‘ 

Another  was  Hassan  Yakub  Beg,  who  was  frank,  good-tempered,  clever,  and  active.  Hassan  Ya- 
The  following  verses  are  his —  Legk 

Return  again,  0  Hfima,5  for  without  the  parrot  down  of  thy  cheek 
The  crow  will  assuredly  soon  carry  off  my  bones. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage,  an  excellent  archer,  and  remarkable  for  his  skill  in  play¬ 
ing  the  games  of  choughan 6  and  leap-frog.  After  the  death  of  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza,  he 

1  Upwards  of  five  hundred  miles. 

2  The  Persian  has  Ahmed  Chachi  Beg.  3  Jizzikh. 

1  This  Baber  Mirza  was  the  son  of  Baiesanghar,  the  son  of  Shshrokh,  one  of  Taimur  Beg’s  sons.  He 

was  an  active  prince,  was  for  some  time  master  of  Khorasan,  and  died  a.  d.  14.57. 

5  The  Huma  is  a  bird  much  celebrated  in  oriental  poetry.  It  never  alights  on  the  ground,  and  it  is 
believed  that  every  head  which  it  overshadows  will  one  day  wear  a  crown.  The  verses  here  quoted  are 
written  in  the  character  of  one  in  adversity,  who  had  formerly  indulged  better  hopes. 

6  The  choughan  is  a  game  played  by  men  on  horseback,  with  long  crooked  sticks.  They  divide  into 
two  parties,  each’party  trying  themselves  to  hole  a  ball  and  to  prevent  the  other  party  doing  it.  It  re¬ 
quires  both  strength  and  skill.  See  Ayeen  Akbery,  vol.  I.  p.  249. 
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who  was  a  powerful  prince,  was  approaching  with  a  great  army,  the  Begs  of  Andejan 
might  deliver  up  both  the  country  and  me  into  his  hands ;  he  was  therefore  for  con¬ 
ducting  me  towards  Urlcend1  and  the  country  on  the  skirt  of  the  hills  in  that  quarter, 
that  if  they  should  deliver  up  the  country,  I  might  not  fall  into  his  power,  but  might 
join  my  maternal  uncles  Hcheh  Khan  or  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan. 

Khwajeh  Moulana  Kazi,  the  son  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Kazi,  was  of  the  race  of  Sheikh 
Burhanan-ed-din  Kilij,  and  by  the  mother’s  side  descended  of  Sultan  Ilik  Mazi.  He 
was  sprung  of  a  religious  family  that  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  protectors  of  that 
country.  This  family  in  some  sort  held  the  office  of  Sheikh-ul-Islam2  by  hereditary 
descent,  and  will  hereafter  be  often  mentioned.  The  Kazi,  and  the  Begs  who  were  in 
the  Castle,  on  hearing  of  our  proceedings,  sent  Khwajeh  Muhammed  Derzi,  who  was 
an  old  and  trusty  household  servant3  of  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza,  and  the  Beg-utkeh  or 
governor  of  one  of  his  daughters,  to  dispel  our  apprehensions.  He  overtook  us  and 
made  me  turn,  after  we  had  nearly  reached  the  Id-gah,  and  conducted  me  into  the  ci- 
intoX”4  tadel,  where  I  alighted.  Khwajeh  Moulana  Kazi  and  the  Begs  having  met  in  my  pre- 
cttadel.  sence,  held  a  consultation ;  and,  after  having  mutually  communicated  their  ideas,  and 
resolved  on  their  plan,  applied  themselves  to  put  the  fortress,  with  its  towers  and  ram¬ 
parts,  in  a  state  of  defence.  Hassan  Yakub,  Kasim  Kochin,  and  some  other  Begs,  who 
had  been  sent  on  an  excursion  to  Marghinan  and  that  quarter,  arrived  a  day  or  two 
after,  and  entered  into  my  service;  and  all  of  them,  with  one  heart  and  soul,  set  them¬ 
selves  zealously  to  maintain  the  place. 

Sultan  Ah-  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  after  having  made  himself  master  of  Uratippa,  Khojend,  and 
approaches  Marghinan,  advanced  to  Kaba,4  within  four  farsangs8  of  Andejan,  and  encamped.  At 
Andejan.  this  time  one  Dervish  Gaw,  a  man  of  note  in  Andejan,  was  capitally  punished  on  ac¬ 
count  of  some  seditious  expressions,  an  example  which  reduced  all  the  rest  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  their  duty. 

I  now  sent  Khwajeh  Kazi,  Uzun  Hussan,  and  Khwajeh  Hussain,  as  ambassadors,  to 
Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  with  a  message  to  this  effect : — “  It  is  plain  that  you  must  place 
some  one  of  your  servants  in  charge  of  this  country ;  I  am  at  once  your  servant  and 
your  son ;  if  you  intrust  me  .with  this  employment,  your  purpose  will  be  attained  in 
the  most  satisfactory  and  easy  way.”  As  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  was  a.mild,  weak  man, 
of  few  words,  who  was  implicitly  guided  in  all  his  opinions  and  actions  by  his  Begs ; 
and  as  they  were  not  favourably  disposed  to  this  proposition,  a  harsh  answer  was  re¬ 
turned,  and  he  marched  forward — But  the  Almighty  God,6  who,  of  his  perfect  power, 

2  The  Sheikh-ul-Islam  is  the  chief  Judge  in  all  civil  and  religious  causes  which  are  decided  by  the 
divine  law  ( Sheriat ).  There  is  generally  one  in  each  great  city.  The  Seder,  when  there  is  one,  is  the 

3  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  correct  meaning  of  Babaian,  which  often  occurs.  It  appears  to  signify  one 
who  had  been  about  the  person  of  a  prince  from  infancy.  It  is  sometimes  written  Baerian. 

*  Kaba  was  a  small  town  on  the  river  Kaba,  west  of  Andejan. 

3  Mr  Elphinstone's  Turki  copy  has  four  Yeghaji.  The  Persian  four  Kos. 

c  Baber,  like  all  other  Turks,  uses  the  word  Tengri  for  Deity.  It  is  of  Pagan  origin,  and  seems  origi¬ 
nally  to  have  been  Moghul.  It  is  now  current  all  over  Tartary  and  in  China.  It  has  found  its  way  too 
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has,  iu  his  own  good  time  and  season,  accomplished  my  designs  in  the  best  and  most 
proper  manner,  without  the  aid  of  mortal  strength,  on  this  occasion  also  brought  cer¬ 
tain  events  to  pass,  which  reduced  the  enemy  to  great  difficulties,  frustrated  the 
object  of  their  expedition,  and  made  them  return  without  success,  heartily  repenting 
of  their  attempt. 

One  of  these  was  the  following;  the  Kaba  is  a  black  river  and  extremely  slimy,  in- 
somucb,  that  it  can  be  only  passed  by  a  bridge :  as  the  host  was  very  numerous,  there 
was  a  great  crowding  on  the  bridge,  and  many  horses  and  camels  fell  over  into  the 
black  water  and  perished.  Now  as  three  or  four  years  before  this,  the  same  troops 
had  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Chirr,  the  present  disaster  re¬ 
called  the  former  to  their  remembrance,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  army  were  seized  with 
a  panic.  Another  circumstance  was,  that,  at  this  time,  a  disease  attacked  the  horses 
with  such  violence  that  they  were  taken  ill,  and  began  to  die  in  great  numbers.  A 
third  circumstance  was,  that  they  found  my  soldiers  and  subjects  so  unanimous  and 
resolute,  that  they  perceived  clearly  that  their  determination,  was  to  fight  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood,  and  the  last  gasp  of  their  life,  without  yielding,  and  that  they 
would  never  submit  to  the  government  of  the  invaders.  Disconcerted  by  these  circum¬ 
stances,  after  they  had  come  within  one  farsang  of  Andejan,  they  on  their  part  sent 
Dervish  Muhammed  Terkhan,  who  was  met  near  the  Idgah  by  Hassan  Yakub,  from 
the  castle,  when  they  conferred  together  and  patched  up  a  sort  of  a  peace,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  invading  army  retired. 

In  the  meanwhile  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  had  entered  the  country  on  the  north  of  Sultan  ^ 
the  river  of  Khojend  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  laid  siege  to  Akbsi.  Jehangir  Mirza  Khanhi. 
was  in  the  place,  and  Ali  Dervish  Beg,  Mirza  Kuli  Gokultash,  Muhammed  Baker 
Beg,  and  Sheikh  Abdulla  the  Chamberlain,1  were  along  with  him.  Weis  Laghariand  Provinces. 
Mir  Gbias  Taghai  were  also  there,  but,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  other  Begs,  they  withdrew  to  Kasan,  which  was  Weis  Laghari’s 
government.  As  Weis  Laghari  was  Beg-Utke  (or  governor)  to  Nasir  Mirza,  that 
prince  resided  at  Kasan.  As  soon  as  the  Khan  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Akhsi, 
these  Begs  waited  on  him,  and  surrendered  Kasan :  Mir  Gbias  continued  with  the 
Khan;  but  Weis  Laghari  carried  off  Nasir  Mirza  and  delivered  him  to  Sultan  Ahmed 
Mirza,  by  whom  he  was  given  in  charge  to  Muhammed  Mazid  Terkhan.  The  Khan 
having  approached  Akhsi,  made  several  assaults  on  it,  hut  without  success;  the  Begs 
and  youth  of  Akhsi  fought  with  distinguished  valour.  At  this  crisis  Sultan  Mahmud  But  u  for- 
Khan  fell  sick,  and  being  besides  disgusted  with  the  war,  returned  to  his  own  country,  treat. 

Ababeker  Doghlet  Kashghari,  who  acted  asKan  independent  prince,  and  had  for  Ababekcr 
several  years  been  Hakim  of  Kashghar  and  Khoten,  was  seized,  like  the  rest,  with  the 
desire  of  conquest,  and  had  advanced  to  Uzkend,  where  he  constructed  a  fortress,  and  Ferghana  ^ 
employed  himself  in  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  country.  Khwajeh  Kazi  and  a  ‘ 
number  of  Begs  were  dispatched  to  expel  him.  When  the  army  approached,  the 
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rian,  who  perceived  that  he  was  unable  to  contend  with  it,  applied  to  Khwd- 
a's  mediator,  and  contrived  to  extricate  himself  from  his  situation  with  great 
md  cunning. 

g  these  important  events,  the  Begs  and  younger  nobility,  who  had  been  about 
lieikh  Mirza,  united  resolutely,  and  displayed  a  noble  spirit,  being  eager  to  de- 
r  lives  to  the  cause.  They  afterwards  conducted  the  Mirza’s  mother,  Shah  Sul¬ 
im,  Jehangir  Mirza,  and  the  family  in  the  haram,  from  Akksi  to  Andejan,  where 
Formed  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  for  him,  and  distributed  food  and 
>or  and  to  religious  mendicants. 

delivered  from  these  dangers,  it  became  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
and  improvement  of  the  country,  and  to  placing  everything  in  propi 
ernment  of  Andejan,  and  the  prime  authority  in  the  Court,  were  best 
Yakub ;  Ush  was  given  to  Kasim  Koehin ;  Akhsi  and  Marghinan 
to  TJzvln  Hassan  and  Ali  Dost  Taghai;  and  .each  of  the  Begs  and  you 


it  is  said,  that  even  in  private,  before  his  own  people  and  nearest  relations,  he  never 
uncovered  his  feet.4  "Whenever  he  took  to  drinking  wine,  he  would  drink  without  in¬ 
termission  for  twenty  or  thirty  days  at  a  stretch,  and  then  he  would  not  'taste  wine 
for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  days.  In  his  social  parties  he  would  sometimes  sit  day 
and  night,  and  drink  profusely;  on  the  days  when  he  did  not  drink,  he  ate  pungent 
substances.  He  was  naturally  of  a  penurious  disposition,  was  a  simple  man,  of  few 
words,  and  entirely  guided  by  his  Begs. 

He  fought  four  battles:  the  first  with  Sheikh  Jemal  Arghun,  the  younger  brother  His  wars, 
of  Niamet  Arghun,  in  the  territory  of  Zamin,5  at  Akar-tuzi,  in  which  he  was  victo¬ 
rious;  the  second  with  Omar-Sbeikh  Mirza,  at  Khawas,6  in  which  likewise  he  was 
victorious ;  the  third  affair  was  with  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tash- 
kend,  on  the  river  Chirr,  in  which  there  was  in  truth  no  battle,  for  as  soon  as  a  few 
scattered  plundering  Moghuls  came  up  with  the  army,  and  seized  some  baggage,  a 
whole  mighty  host,  without  fighting,  without  resistance,  and  no  man  haring  engaged 


3  This  refers  to  an  exercise  in  archery  practised  by  the  Turks.  A  brazen  basin  (kapak)  is  placed  on 
the  top -of  a  very  lofty  pole,  to  serve  as  a  mark.  This  is  shot  at,  sometimes  from  a  fixed  station,  and 
sometimes  while  the  archer  gallops  across  the  ground  and  past  the  mark  at  full  speed.  Abulghazi  Be- 
hader,  in  his  account  of  the  festival  of  Kiun  Khan,  describes  a  similar  exercise.  “  He  caused  to  be 
erected  near  these  tents  two  trees,  forty  fathoms  high,  and  a  golden  hen  to  be  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
tree,  which  was  planted  near  the  tents  on  the  right  hand  ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  tree  which  was  planted 
near  the  tents  on  the  left  side,  a  hen  of  silver ;  ordering  that  all  Who  bore  the  name  of  Bussick  should 

Utz-ock  should  shoot  in  the  same  manner  at  the  silver  hen ;  and  he  ordered  considerable  prizes  for  those 
who  hit  the  hen  ."—Genealogical  History  of  the.Tatars,  vol.  I.  p.  22.  Lond.  1730,  8vo. 

4  When  the  Asiatics  sit  down,  they  draw  in  their  legs  under  their  bodies.  It  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of 
disrespect,  or  of  great  familiarity,  to  show  their  feet.  Their  long  and  loose  dress  renders  it  easy  to  con- 


5  Zamin,  or  Ramin,  lies  in  TJratippa.  Akar-tuzi  signifies  the  plain  of  the  flowing  stream. 
*  Khawas  lies  between  TJratippa  and  Tashkend. 
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another,  or  even  seen  an  enemy,  was  completely  panic-struck  and  broken  up,  and 
numbers  of  them  drowned  in  their  disorderly  flight  across  the  Chirr.  His  fourth  battle 
was  with  Haider  Gokaltash,  in  the  confines  of  Yar-Ilak,1  in  which  he  was  victorious. 
His  dorni.  He  possessed  the  countries  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  which  his  father  had  given 
”'°nS'  him;  and,  after  the  death  of  Sheikh  Jemal,  who  was  slain  by  Abdul  Kadus,  he  got 
possession  of  Tashkend,  Shabrokhia,  and  Seiram.2  He  afterwards  gave  Tashkend  and 
Seiram  to  his  younger  brother,  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza ;  and  also,  for  some  time,  occu¬ 
pied  Khojend  and  Uratippa. 

His  chi)-  He  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  five  daughters,  four  of  whom  were  by  Ka- 
lOUbia  tak  Begum.  The  eldest  of  them  all  was  Rabia  Sultan  Begum,  whom  they  called 
Sultan  Be-  Karagoz  (or  the  Black-eycd)  Begum.  He  gave  her  in  his  lifetime  to  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khan,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  named  Baba  Khan,  a  very  promising  boy.  When  the 
Uzbeks  slew  the  Khan  in  Khojend,  they  put  to  death  him  and  many  others  like  him 
of  tender  years.  After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan,  Jani  Beg  Sultan  married 
■2.  Snlikeh  her.  ,  The  second  daughter  was  Salikeh  Sultan  Begum,  who  was  called  Ak  Begum, 
sum?1  (or  the  Fair  Lady.)  After  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza’s  death,  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  cele¬ 
brated  her  marriage  with  that  prince’s  eldest  son,  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  with  great 
festivity.  She  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Kashgharian  at  the  same  time 
.3.  Aisha  with  Shah  Begum  and  Meber-Nigar  Khanum.  The  third  daughter  was  Aisha  Sultan 
Sultan  Be-  Hegum_  When  X  visited  Samarkand,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  she  was  betrothed  to  me. 

She  afterwards  came  to  Khojend  during  the  troubles,  when  I  married  her;  and,  about 
the  time  when  I  took  Samarkand  the  second  time,  X  had  one  daughter  by  her,  who 
lived  only  a  few  days.'  She  left  my  family  before  the  overthrow  of  Tashkend,  induced 
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durst  not  venture  to  frequent  any  other  of  his  ladies.  At  last,  however,  he  put  her  to 
death,  and  delivered  himself  from  his  reproach. 

Another  of  his  wives  was  Khan-Zadeh  Begum,  who  was  sprung  of  the  Khans  of 
Termez.  When  I  went  to  Samarkand,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  to  visit  Sultan  Ahmed 
Mirza,  he  had  newly  married  her,  and  she  still  kept  her  face  covered  with  a  veil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Turks.1  He  directed  me,  and  I  took  off  her  veil. 

Another  of  them  was  the  daughter  of  the  daughter  of  Ahmed  Haji  Beg,  named 
Latif  Begum,  who,  after  the  Mirza’s  death,  was  married  to  Khamzeh  Sultan,  by  whom 
she  had  three  sons.  When  I  defeated  the  Sultans  under  the  command  of  Khamzeh 
Sultan  and  Taimur  Sultan,  and  took  Hissar,  these  princes,  as  well  as  the  children  of 
the  other  Sultans,  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  set  all  of  them  at  liberty. 

There  was  another,  named  Habibeh  Sultan  Begum,  the  brother’s  daughter  of  Sul- 

Of  his  Emirs,  one  was  Jani  Beg  Duladai,  the  younger  brother  of  Sultan  Malek  of 
Kasbghar.  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza  conferred  on  him  the  government  of  Samarkand, 
with  the  prime  direction  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza’s  court.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
habits  and  manners,  and  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  him.  Among  these  it  is 
said,  that,  when  he  held  the  government  of  Samarkand,  an  ambassador  came  from  the 
Uzbeks,  who  was  famous  among  them  for  his  strength.  The  Uzbeks  call  a  very  stout 
champion  Bukeh.  Jani  Beg  asked  him,  “  Why  do  they  call  you  Bukeh  ?  If  you  are 
a  Bitkeh,  come  let  us  have,  a  set-to.”  The  ambassador,  do  what  he  would,  was  unable 
to  get  off.  The  Hakim  grappled  with  the  Uzbek,  who  was  thrown.  Jani  Beg  was  a 

Another  of  his  nobles  was  Ahmed  Haji  Beg,  who  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Malek  of 
Kashgbar.  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza  gave  him  the  government  of  Heri,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  for  some  time.  After  the  death  of  his  paternal  uncle,  Jani  Beg,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him  in  his  rank  and  dignity,  and  sent  to  Samarkand.  He  was  of 
an  ingenious  and  manly  character,  and  in  his  poetical  compositions  assumed  the  name 
of  WafEii.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Diwan,2  and  was  no  mean  poet.  The  following  is 


.  Let  me  alone  to-day,  my  good  judge,  for  I  am  tipsy; 

Mir  Ali  Shir  Nawai  accompanied  him  when  he  came  from  Heri  to  Samarkand ;  but 
when  Sultan  Hussein  .Mirza  became  King,  he  went  to  Heri,  where  he  was  received 


1  It  is  customary  among  the  Turki  tribes  for  the  bride  to  cc 
desired  to  pluck  the  veil  off  and  run  away.  This  is  believed  1 


8  The  composition  of  a  Diwan  is  considered  as  the  great  trial  of  skill  among  the  poets  of  Persia.  It  is 
a  series  of  poems,  in  which  the  rhyme  is  taken  successively  from  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  beginning 
with  a  poem,  the  rhymes  of  which  terminate  with  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  finishing  with  one 
rhyming  with  the  last.  In  these  Diwans  there  are  generally  many  poems  rhyming  in  the  same  letter. 
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showed  him  great  attention,  and  indeed  he  was  desei 
led  my  army  against  Hindustan,  I  left  Syed  Yusef  ] 
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and  was  only  tlie  cause  of  his  own  destruction,  and  of  the  death  of  several  innocent 

Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  these  events,  lost  no 
time  in  repairing  to  Samarkand,  and  mounted  the  throne  without  any  hind  of  difficul- 
.  tv.  He  soon,  however,  by  some  of  his  proceedings,  disgusted  both  high  and  low,  sol¬ 
diery  and  subjects,  who  began  to  fall  off  from  him.  The  first  of  these  offensive  acts 
regarded  the  Malek  Muhammed  Mirza,  who  has  been  mentioned,  who  was  his  uncle’s 
son,  and  his  own  son-in-law :  he  sent  to  the  Gok-serai*  four  Mirzas,  two  of  whom  he 
suffered  to  live,  but  murdered  Malek  Muhammed  Mirza,  and  another  Mirza.  Though 
Malek  Muhammed  Mirza  was  certainly  not  free  from  blame,  the  other  prince  had  been 
guilty  of  no  kind  of  fault  or  crime  whatever.  Another  circumstance  which  added  to 
his  unpopularity  was,  that  though  his  plan  of  government  and  general  arrangements 
were  laudable,  and  though  he  was  naturally  just,  and  qualified  to  direct  the  concerns 
of  the  revenue,  being  well  versed  in  the  science  of  arithmetic,  yet  his  temper  had  some¬ 
thing  in  it  tyrannical  and  profligate.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  at  Samarkand,  he 
began  arranging,  on  a  new  system,  the  whole  of  the  i;egulations  of  government,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  expenditure  and  taxes.  The  dependents  of  Khwajeh  Abid-ulla,  who,  by  their 
influence,  had  formerly  protected  many  poor  defenceless  persons  from  oppression,  and 
.delivered  them  from  difficulties,  now  on  the  contrary  suffered  great  hardship  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  exposed  to  much  severity  and  oppression;  nay,  this  severity  and  harsh 
treatment  were  extended  even  to  the  family  of  the  Khwajeh  himself.  What  added  to 
these  evils  was,  that,  as  the  Prince  himself  was  tyrannical  and  debauched,  his  Begs  and 
servants  all  faithfully  imitated  his  example.  The  men  of  Hissar,  and  particularly  the 
body  of  troops  that  followed  Khosrou  Shah,  were  constantly*engaged  in  debauchery  and 
drinking ;  and  to  such  a  length  did  matters  go,  that  when  one  of  Khosrou  Shah’s  re¬ 
tainers  had  seized  and  carried  off  another  man’s  wife  by  force,  on  the  husband’s  coming 
with  a  complaint  to  Khosrou  Shah,  he  received  for  answer — “  You  have  had  her  for 
a  great  many  years ;  it  is  certainly  but  fair  that  he  should  now  have  her  for  a  few 
days.”  Another  circumstance  which  disgusted  the  inhabitants  was,  that  none  of  the 
townsmen  or  shop-keepers,  and  not  even  the  Turks  and  soldiers,  could  leave  their 
houses,  from  a  dread  lest  their  children  should  be  carried  off  for  catamites.  The  people 
of  Samarkand,  who,  for  twenty-five  years,  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza, 
had  lived  in  ease  and  tranquillity,  and  had  seen  affairs  in  general  managed  according 
to  justice  and  law,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  enjoyed  by  the  reverend  Khwajeh, 
were  stung  to  the  soul  at  the  prevalence  of  such  unbridled  licentiousness  and  tyranny ; 
and  great  and  small,  rich  and  poor,  lifted  up  their  hands  to  heaven  in  supplications 
for  redress,  and  burst  out  into  curses  and  imprecations  on  the  Mirza’s  head. 

{Persian)  Beware  of  the  smoke  of  internal  wounds ; 

For  a  wound,  though  hidden,  will  at  last  break  out. 

*  Afflict  not,  if  you  can,  even  one  heart, 

For  a  single  groan  is  sufficient  to  confound  a  world. 


i  The  Gok-serai,  or  Green  mansion,  was  the  prison  of  the  Princes-  of  the  house  of  Taimur,  which 
when  they  entered^  they  were  never  expected  to  return.  The  import  of  the  phrase  to  send  to  Gok-serai, 


secretly  pursued  the  object  for  which  he  had  come,  that  of  diverting  him  from  his  treason- 
duty,  and  of  gaining  him  over  to  his  master’s  interest,  by  tempting  offers  and  flattering  “We  views 
promises.  Hassan  Yakub  returned  him  a  conciliatory  answer,  and  in  reality  was  gained  yiin,b . 
over.  When  the  ceremonial  of  the  congratulations  on  the  marriage  was  over,  the  ambas¬ 
sador  took  leave.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  months  the  manners  of  Hassan  Yakub  were 
visibly  changed;  he  began  to  conduct  himself  with  great  impropriety  to  those  who  were 
about  me;  and  it  was  evident,  that  bis  ultimate  object  was  to  depose  me,  and  to  make 
Jeh&ngir  Mirza  king  in  my  place.  His  deportment  towards  the  whole  of  the  Begs  and 
soldiers  was  so  highly  reprehensible,  that  nobody  could  remain  ignorant  of  the  design 
which  he  had  formed.  In  consequence  of  this,  Khwajeh  Kazi,  Kasim  ICocliin,  Ali  Dost 
Taghdi,  Uzun  Hassan,  and  several  others  who  were  attached  to  my  interests,  having 
met  at  my  grandmother  Isan-doulet  Begum’s,  came  to  the  resolution  of  dismissing 
Hassan  Yakub,  and  in  that  way  of  putting  an  end  to  his  treasonable  views. 

There  were  few  of  her  sex  who  equalled  my  grandmother  Isan-doulet  Begum1  in 
sense  and  sagacity.2  She  was  uncommonly  far-sighted  and  judicious;  many  affairs 
and  enterprises  of  importance  were  conducted  by  her  advice.  Hassan  Y&kub  was  at 
this  time  in  the  citadel,  and  my  mother  and  grandmother  in  the  stone  fort.  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  straight  to  the  citadel,  in  execution  of  the  plan  which  had  been  concerted. 

Hassan  Yakub,  who  bad  mounted  and  gone  a-hunting,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
what  was  going  forward,  posted  off  for  Samarkand.  The  Begs  and  others  in  his  in-  who  is 
terest  were  taken  prisoners.  These  were  Muhammed  Bakir  Beg,  Sultan  Mahmud  10 
DouladiLi,  the  father  of  Sultan  Muhammed  Douladai,  and  some  others.  The  greater 
part  of  them  I  allowed  to  proceed  to  Samarkand.  Kasim  Kochin  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Household,3  and  received  the  government  of  Andejan.  , 

’  Hassan  Yakub,  after  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Kandbadam  on  his  way  to  Samar¬ 
kand,  a  few  days  after,  in  pursuance  of  his  treacherous  intentions,  resolved  to  make  an 

1  This  year  commenced  Sd  October,  A.  D.  1431. 

2  She  was  the  widow  of  Tunis  Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Moghuls. 

=  That  is  to  say,  Prime  Minister. 
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attempt  on  Akhsi;  and,  with  that  -view,  entered  the  territory  of  Khokan.1  On  recei¬ 
ving  information  of  this,  I  dispatched  several  Begs  with  a  body  of  troops  to  fall  upon 
him  without  loss  of  time.  The  Begs  having  sent  on  some  troops  in  advance,  Hassan 
Yakub,  who  received  intelligence  of  the  fell  by  night  on  this  advanced 

guard,  which  was  separated  from  the  main  body,  surrounded  the  quarters  they  had 
taken  up  for  the  night,  and  attacked  them  by  discharges  of  arrows ;  but,  having  been 
wounded  in  the  dark  in  his  hinder  parts,  by  an  arrow  shot  hy  one  of  his  own  men,  he 
was  unable  to  retreat,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  misdeeds (Persian  verse.) 

For  its  appropriate  retribution  awaits  every  deed. 

This  same  year  I  began  to  abstain  from  forbidden  or  dubious  meats;2  and  extended 
my  caution  to  the  knife,  the  spoon,  and  the  table-cloth:  I  also  seldom  omitted  my 
midnight  prayers. 

In  the  month  of  the  latter  Kabia,  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  was  seized  with  a  violent 
disorder,  and,  after  an  illness  of  six  days,  departed  this  life,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
his  age.  * 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  857,  and  was  the  third  son  of  Sultan  Abusaul  Mirza  by 
the  same  mother  as  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza.  He  was  of  short  stature,  with  little  beard, 
corpulent,  and  a  very  rough-hewn  man  in  his  appearance. 

As  for  his  manners  and  habits,  he  never  neglected  his  prayers,  and  his  arrange¬ 
ments  and  regulations  were  excellent;  lie  was  well  versed  in  calculation,  and  not  a 
single  dirhem  or  dinar3  of  his  revenues  was  expended  without  his  knowledge.  He  was 
regular  in  paying  the  allowances  of  his  servants;  and  his  banquets,  his  donatives,  the 
ceremonial  of  his  court,  and  his  entertainment  of  his  dependants,  were  all  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  were  conducted  hy  a  fixed  rule  and  method.  His  dress  was  elegant, 
and  according  to  the  fashion  on  the  day.  He  never  permitted  either  the  soldiery  or 
people  to  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the  orders  or  regulations  which  he  pre¬ 
scribed.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  was  much  devoted  to  falconry,  and  kept  a 
number  of  hawks;  and  latterly  was  very  fond  of  hunting  the  nihilam.4  He  carried  his 
violence  and  debauchery  to  a  frantic  excess;  and  was  constantly  drinking  wine.  He 
kept  a  number  of  catamites ;  and  over  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  wherever 
there  was  a  handsome  boy  or  youth,  he  used  every  means  to  carry  him  off,  in  order  to 
gratify  his  passion.  The  very  sons  of  his  Begs,  nay.  his  own  foster-brothers,5  and  the 

1  Khokan,  the  Khwakend  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  is  the  modern  Kokan,  which  lies  on  the  road 
from  Khojend  to  Akhsi. 

2  The  Musulmaqs  have  many  observances  regarding  unlawful  meats,  and  ceremonial  defilements. 

3  The  dirhem  and  dinar  are  Persian  pieces  of  money :  the  former  is  now  of  the  value  of  about  five- 
pence  halfpenny;  the  latter  of  about  nine  shillings. 

4  I  do  not  know  what  animal  the  nihilam  is.  From  its  name  it  may  perhaps  be  the  NU-gau .  It  is 
said  to  he  the  Gawaxin  Jcolu. 

5  The  connexion  formed  between  foster-brothers  is  always  very  strong  in  rude  ages.  The  Turks  called 
them  Gokultasli,  or  heart  of  stone,  to  denote  their  unchangeable  attachment.  Baber  often  mentions  his 
Gokultashes  with  great  affection. 
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children  of  his  fos  ter-brothers,  he  made  catamites  and  employed  in  this  way.  And 
such  currency  did  this  vile  practice  gain  in  his  time,  that  every  man  had  his  boy;  in¬ 
somuch,  that  to  keep  a  catamite  was  thought  to  be  a  creditable  thing,  and  not  to  have 
one  was  regarded  as  rather  an  imputation  on  a  man’s  spirit.  As  a  judgment  upon  him 
for  his  tyranny  and  depravity,  all  his  sons  were  cut  off  in  their  youth. 

He  had  a  turn  for  versifying,  and  composed  a  Diwan ;  but  his  poetry  is  flat  and  in¬ 
sipid  :  and  it  is  surely  better  not  to  write  at  all  than  to  write  in  that  style.  He  was  of 
an  unbelieving  disposition,  and  treated  Khwajeh  Abid-ullah  very  ill.  He  was,  in  short, 
a  man  equally  devoid  of  courage  and  of  modesty.  He  kept  about  him  a  number  of 
buffoons  and  scoundrels,  who  acted  their  vile  and  disgraceful  tricks  in  the  face  of  the 
court,  and  even  at  public  audiences.  He  spoke  ill,  and  his  enunciation  was  often  quite 
unintelligible. 

He  fought  two  battles,  both  of  them  with  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza ;  the  first  at  Astera- 
bad,1  in  which  he  was  defeated;  the  second  in  the  territory  of  Andekhud,2  at  a  place 
named  Chekmkn,3 *  in  which  likewise  he  was  defeated.  He  went  twice  on  a  religious 
war  against  Kaferistan'1  on  the  south  of  Badakhshan ;  on  which  account  he  used  in  the 
Toghra5 *  of  his  Firmans  the  style  of  Sultan  Majimud  Ghazi.0 

Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza  bestowed  on  him  Asterabad,  and,  after  the  unfortunate 
business  of  Irak,  he  repaired  to  Khorasan.  At  that  crisis  Kamber  Ali  Beg,  the  Hakim 
of  Hissar,  who,  according  to  orders  which  he  had  received  from  Sultan  Abusaid 
Mirza,  was  conducting  the  army  of  Hindustan  towards  Irak  to  the  assistance  of  that 
prince,  »had  got  as  far  as  Khorasan,  where  he  joined  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza.  The 
people  of  Khorasan,  immediately  on  hearing  the  report  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza’ s  ap¬ 
proach,  rose  in  revolt,  and  drove  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  out  of  Khorasan ;  whereupon 
he  repaired  to  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  at  Samarkand.  A  few  months  after,  Syed  Beder, 
Khosrou  Shah,  and  some  other  officers,  under  the  direction  of  Ahmed  Muslitak,  carried 
off  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  and  fled  with  him  to  Hissar,  to  Kamber  Ali  Beg.  From  that 
time  downward,  Kohlugha,  with  all  the  countries  to  the  south  of  the  hill  of  Kotin,7  such 
as  Termez,  Chcglianian,  Hissar,  Khultan,  Kundez,  Badakhshan,  and  the  districts  as 
far  as  the  mountain  of  Hindukush,  remained  in  the  possession  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
Mirza.  On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  that  prince’s  terri¬ 
tories  also  fell  into  his  hands. 

He  had  five  sons  and  eleven  daughters.  The  eldest  of  his  sons  was  Sultan  Masaud 
Mirza,  whose  mother  was  Khanzadeh  Begum,  a  daughter  of  Mir  Buzurg  of  Termez; 
another  of  his  sons  was  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  whose  mother  was  Pasheh  Begum ;  a  third 
was  Sultan  Ali  Mirza,  whose  mother,  Zuhreh  Be'ghi  Agha,  was  an  Uzbek  and  a  con¬ 
cubine.  Another  son  was  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  whose  mother  was  Khanzadeh  Be- 

1  On  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Caspian. 

2  Below  the  hills,  west  of  Balkh  88  miles,  towards  the  Desert. 

3  Mr  Metcalfe's  copy  lias  Ckekmdn-serdu  *  The  country  of  the  Siahposbes. 

"  The  Toghra  is  the  ornamented  preamble  of  public  papers  containing  the  prince’s  titles,  &c. 

fi  Ghdxi  means  victorious  in  a  holy  war. 

7  The  hill  of  Kotin  seems  to  be  the  mountainous  country  that  bounds  Karatigin  on  the  south.  Koh¬ 

lugha,  or  Kaluga,  is  the  Pass  of  Derbend  (between  Hissar  and  Kesh)  where  there  was  probably,  a  fort. 
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gam,  the  grand-daughter1  of  Mir  Buzurg.  He  went  to  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty  in  his 
Sultan  Weis  father’s  lifetime,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  The  other  son  was  Sultan  Weis  Mirza,  whose 
Mi“a'  mother,  Sultan  Nigar  Khanum,  was  a  daughter  of  Yunis  Khan,  and  the  younger 
sister  of  my  mother.  The  transactions  of  these  four  Mirzas  will  ho  detailed  in  the 
succeeding  years. 

His  daugli-  Of  the  daughters,  three  were  by  the  same  mother  with  Baiesanghar  Mirza  the  eld- 
tets-  est  of  whom  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  gave  in  marriage  to  Malek  Muhammed  Mirza, 
the  son  of  his  paternal  uncle  Manucheher  Mirza.  By  Klianzadeh  Begum,  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Mir  Buzurg,  he  had  five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  after  the  death  of 
Sultan  Malunud  Mirza,  was  given  to  Ababelter  Kashgliari.  The  second  daughter  was 
Begeli  Begum,  whom  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  when  he  besieged  Hissar,  engaged  to 
Haider  Mirza,  his  son  by  Payendeh  Saltan  Begum,  a  daughter  of  Abusaid  Mirza ; 
after  wliicb  he  made  peace  and  raised  the  «iege.  The  third  daughter  was  Ak-Begum. 
When  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  advanced  against  Kundez,  Omar-Sheikh  Mirza  sent  his 
son  Jehangir  Mirza  with  the  army  of  Andejan  to  succour  the  place;  at  which  time 
A.D.  1504.  the  fourth  princess  was  betrothed  to  Jehangir  Mirza.  In  the  year  910,  when  Baki 
Ckeglianiani  came  and  met  me  on  the  hanks  of  the  Amu,  these  Begums  were  with 
their  mothers  in  Termez,  and  they  all'  of  them  came  along  with  the  wife  of  Baki  Che- 
glianiani  and  accompanied  me ;  and,  on  our  reaching  Kohmerd,  Jehangir  Mirza  mar¬ 
ried  his  bride.  They  had  one  daughter,  who  is  at  present  with  her  grandmother 
Klianzadeh  Begum  in  Badakkshan.  The  fifth  daughter  was  Zeineb  Sultan  Begum, 
whom,  when  I  took  Kabul,  I  married,  at  the  instance  of  my  mother,  Kutiulc  Nigar 
Khanum.  Wo  did  not  agree  very  well ;  two  or  three  years  after  our  marriage  she  was 
seized  with  the  small-pox,  which  carried  her  off.  Another  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza’s 
daughters  was  Makkdum  Saltan  Begum,  who  was  the  elder  sister  of  Sultan  AH  Mir¬ 
za,  by  the  same  mother.  She  is  now  in  Badakhshan.  His  other  two  daughters  were 
by  concubines.;  the  name  of  the  one  was  Rajeb  Sultan,  that  of  the  other  Moheb  - 
Sultan. 

The  chief  of  his  wives  was  Klianzadeh  Begum,1  the  daughter  of  Mir  Buzurg  of 
Termez,  to  whom  the  Mirza  was  strongly  attached,  and  who  was  the  mother  of  Sultan 
Masaud  Mirza.  The  Mirza  was  deeply  afflicted  at  her  death.  After  that  event  he 
married  the  grand-daughter  of  Mir  Buzurg,  the  daughter  of  a  brother  of  Klianzadeh 
Begum.  She  also  was  called  Khanzadeh  Begum,  and  she  was  the  mother  of  five 
daughters  and  one  son.  Another  of  his  wives  was  Pasheh  Begum,  the  daughter  of 
Ali  Slur  Beg  Bekark,  one  of  the  Begs  of  the  Turkoman  Horde  of  the  Black  Sheep. 
She  had  been  married  before  to  Muhammedi  Mirza,  the  son  of  Jehan-shah  Mirza  Ba- 
rani,  a  Turkoman  of  the  Black  Sheep.  At  the  period  when  Uzun  Hassan,  who  was  a 
Turkoman  of  the  White  Sheep,  took  Azerbaijan  and  Irak  from  the  family  of  Jehan- 
sliah  Mirza,  the  sons  of  Ali  Shir  Beg,  with  four  or  five  thousand  families  of  the  Turko¬ 
mans  of  the  Black  Sheep,  entered  the  service  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Sultan,  they  found  their  way  to  the  countries  north  of  the  Amu :  and 

gum,  the  one  the  daughter,  the  other  the  grand-daughter  of  Mir  Buzurg. 
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when  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  went  from  Samarkand  to  Hissar,  they  entered  Ins  ser¬ 
vice.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  Mirza  married  this  Pasheh  Begum,  who  was  the 
mother  of  one  of  his  sons  and  three  of  his  daughters.  Another  of  his  wives  was  Sultan  Sultan  Ni. 
Nigar  Khanum,  whose  extraction  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  ®JmKha" 
Khans. 

He  had  many  concubines  and  handmaids,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Zohreh  Begi  uis  concu- 
Agha,  an  Uzbek,  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  lifetime  of  Sultan  A'busaid  Mirza.  She  blnl!s' 
was  the  mother  of  one  son  and  one  daughter.  By  two  of  his  numerous  handmaids,  he 
had  the  two  daughters  who  have  already  been  mentioned. 

The  first  of  his  Begs  -was  Khosrou  Shah,1  who  was  from  Turkestan,  of  a  tribe  of  His  Begs. 
Kipckak.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Terklum  Begs,  nay,  had  been  Kh“rou 
a  catamite.  He  next  was  in  the  service  of  Mazid  Beg  Arghun,  who  treated  him  with 
great  favour.  He  accompanied  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  in  the  disastrous  expedition 
into  Irak;  and,  during  the  course  of  the  retreat,  did  him  such  acceptable  service,  that 
the  Mirza  gave  him  high  marks'  of  his  regard.  He  afterwards  rose  to  an  exceeding 
height  of  power.  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  his  dependants  amounted  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six  thousand.  From  the  banks  of  the  Amu  to  the  mountain 
Hindukush,  the  whole  country,  except  Badakhshan,  depended  on  him,  and  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  the  whole  revenues  of  it.  He  was  remarkable  for  making  a  very  extensive  distri¬ 
bution  of  victuals,2  and  for  his  liberality.  Though  a  Turk,  he  applied  his  attention  to 
the  mode  of  raising  his  revenues,  and  he  spent  them  liberally  as  they  were  collected. 

After  the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  in  the  reign  of  that  prince’s  sons,  lie  reach¬ 
ed  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness,  and  indeed  became  independent,  and  his  retainers 
rose  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand.  Though  he  prayed  regularly,  and  abstained 
from  forbidden  foods,  yet  he  was  black-hearted  and  vicious,  of  mean  understanding, 
and  slender  talents,  faithless,  and  a  traitor.  For  the  sake  of  the  short  and  fleeting 
pomp  of  this  vain  world,  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  one,  and  murdered  another  of  the  sons 
of  the  benefactor,  in  whose  service  he  had  been,  and  by  whom  ho  had  been  patroni¬ 
sed  and  protected ;  rendering  himself  accursed  of  God,  abhorred  of  men,  and  worthy 
of  execration  and  shame  till  the  day  of  final  retribution.  These  crimes  be  perpetrated 
merely  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  some  poor  worldly  vanities  ;  yet  with  all  the  power 
of  his  many  and  populous  territories,  in  spite  of  his  magazines  of  warlike  stores,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  servants,  he  had  not  the  spirit  to  face  a  barn-door  chicken.  He 
will  be  often  mentioned  again  in  these  memoirs. 

Another  was  Fir  Muhammed  Ilchi  Bugha,  a  Kochin.  In  the  war  of  Hazarasp,  near 
the  gates  of  Balkli,  he  did  great  execution  with  his  fists  by  way  of  bravado,  in  the  pre-  chi  Bugha." 
senee  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  always  remained  in  the 
employment  of  the  Mirza,  who  was  much  influenced  by  his  opinions.  When  Sultan 
Hussain  Mirza  besieged  Kundez,  Piv  Muhammed,  from  rivalry  to  Khosrou  Shah,  made 

1  This  Khosrou  Shah  acts  a  considerable  part  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs. 

2  These  distributions  of  victuals  were  made,  as  has  been  remarked,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and 
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a  niglit  attack  on  the  enemy  with  a  handful  of  unarmed  men,  contrary  to  all  rule,  but 
accomplished  nothing ;  and  indeed  what  could  he  expected  from  an  attempt  made  on 
a  mighty  army  with  such  inferior  force?  Being  hotly  pursued  by  some  light-armed 
horse,  he  threw  himself  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 

Another  was  Ayhb,  who  had  served  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza  in  the  band  of  Khora- 
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in-other,  Wali,  to  join  Masaud’s  army.'  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  without  being  able  to  effect  a  passage.  Fi¬ 
nally,  however,  being  an  experienced  and  intelligent  general,  and  full  of  expedients, 
he  marched  up  the  river  towards  Kundez ;  and,  after  having  by  this  manoeuvre  put  the 
opposite  army  off  their  guard,  he  dispatched  Abdallatif  Bakhshi,  who  was  an  excellent 
officer,  with  five  or  six  hundred  chosen  men,  down  to  the  passage  of  Kilif.  Before  the 
enemy  were  apprized  of  his  motions,  Abdallatif  Bakhshi  had  made  good  his  passage 
with  "his  whole  party  at  the  ferry  of  Kilif,2  and  fortified  a  position  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  tbe  river.  When  this  intelligence  reached  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  in  spite  of  the 
warmest  instances  of  Khosron  Shah’s  brother  Wali,  who  strongly  urged  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack  on  that  part  of  the  enemy’s  army  which  had  passed,  the  Sultan,  either 
from  want  of  courage,  or  misled  by  the  advice  of  Baki  Cheghaniani,  who  hated 
Wali,  would  not  march  against  them,  but,  breaking  up  in  terror  and  confusion,  took 
the  road  to  Hissar.  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  barfing  passed  the  river,  detached  Bcdia- 
ez-Zeman  Mirza,  Ibrahim  Hussain  Mirza,  Muhammed  Wali  Beg,  and  Zulnun  Ar- 
gbun,  without  loss  of  time,  against  Khosrou  Shah,  and  sent  Muhammed  Berenduk 
Birlas  against  Khutlan ;  whilst  he  himself  advanced  upon  Hissar.  On  learning  the 
news  of  his  near  approach,  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza  no  longer  thought  himself  safe  even 
in  Hissar :  but  flying  up  the  river  Kamrud,3  by  way  of  Siretak,  went  to  join  his 
younger  brother  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  in  Samarkand.  Wali  drew  off  towards  Khutlan ; 
while  Baki  Cheganiani,  Mahmud  Birlas,  and  Sultan  Ahmed,  the  father  of  Kuch  Beg, 
fortified  themselves  in  Hissar.  Khamzeh  Sultan  and  Mehedi  Sultan,  who,  several 
years  before,  had  separated  themselves  from  Sheibaui  Khan,  and  had  been  entertained 
in  the  service  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  with  a  body  of  Uzbeks ;  and  Muhammed 
Doghlet  and  Sultan  Hussain  Doghlet,  who,  with  a  hand  of  Moghuls,  had  settled  in 
the  country  of  Hissar,  all  now,  in  this  general  dispersion,  retired  towards  Karatigin. 

Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  being  informed  of  these  proceedings,  dispatched  Abul  Hassan 
Mirza  with  a  body  of  troops  to  the  valley  of  Kamrud,  in  pursuit  of  Sultan  Masaud 
Mirza.  They  overtook  him  at  the  pass,  hut  were  able  to  effect  nothing  of  importance. 
Mirza  Beg  Feringi  distinguished  himself  by  bis  bravery.  The  Sultan  also  dispatched 
Ibrahim  Tcrkhan  and  Yakub  Ayub  with  a  considerable  detachment,  against  Khamzeh 
Sultan  and  the  Moghuls,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Karatigin.  The  detachment  having 
overtaken  them  in  that  country,  an  engagement  ensued,  and  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza’s 
troops  were  defeated.  The  greater  part  of  the  Begs  were  dismounted  and  taken  pri¬ 
soners,  but  afterwards  suffered  to  depart.  Khamzeh  Sultan,  Mehedi  Sultan,  and  Ma- 
mak  Sultan,  the  son  of  Khamzeh  Sultan,  Muhammed  Doghlet,  who  was  afterwards 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Muhammed  Hissari,  Sultan  Hussain  Doghlet,  and  such 

1  Sultan  Musaud  Mirza,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  whom  he 
had  nominally  succeeded  iu  the  sovereignty  of  Hissar  and  the  adjoining  countries.  The  real  authority 
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his  arrangements  for  the  siege ;  but  Badia-ez-Zeman  Mirza  having  interposed  as  medi¬ 
ator,  a  peace  was  concluded;  and,  all  prisoners  made  on  both  sides  being  mutually  de¬ 
livered  up,  the  army  retired. 

The  elevation  of  IChosrou  Shah,  and  all  his  subsequent  doings,  so  much  out  of  his 
sphere,  were  entirely  owing  to  the  two  expeditious  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  to  reduce 
him,  and  to  the  retreat  of  that  monarch  without  effecting  his  purpose. 

When  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  reached  Balkh,  in  order  the  better  to  watch  the  poten-  GivoBalkh 
tates  of  Maweralnaher,  he  gave  Balkh  to  Badia-ez-Zeman  Mirza,  and  the  province  of 
Asterabad  to  Muzaffer  Hussain  Mirza:  mid  made  them  both  kneel  at  the  same  levee1  two  sons, 
for  the  grant  of  these  provinces.  This  arrangement  gave  great  offence  to  Badia-ez- 
Zeman,-  and  was  the  original  cause  of  his  engaging  in  a  long  series  of  rebellions  and 
revolts. 

In  the  same  month  of  Ramzan,  the  rebellion  of  the  Terkhans  broke  out  in  Sa-  May  or 
markand.  It  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  who  held  much 
greater  intercourse  with  the  Begs  and  soldiers  of  Hissar,  and  behaved  towards  them  the  Tcr- 
with  much  more  confidence  and  familiarity,  than  he  did  towards  those  of  Samarkand,  jjaniarkani!. 
Sheikh  Abdulla  Birlas  was  a  Beg  of  high  rank,  and  prime  minister;  such  was  the  in-  Baiesar.- 
timacy  and  attachment  subsisting  between  his  sons  and  the  prince,  that  they  had  all 
the  appearance  of  standing  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  mistress  and  lover.  This  with  them, 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Terkhan  Begs,  and  to  several  of  the  nobles  of  Samarkand, 
so  that  in  the  end  Dervish  Mubammed  Terkhan  leaving  Bokhara,  brought  Sultan  Ali 
Mirza  from  Karshi,5  proclaimed  him  king,  and  advanced  along  with  him  to  Samarkand  claimed 
to  the  New  Garden, ■*  where  Baiesanghar  Mirza  then  resided.  Having  seized  that  ^ 
prince  by  stratagem,  they  separated  him  from  his  servants  and  retainers,  conducted  ghar  seized, 
him  to  the  citadel,  and  put  the  two  Mirzas  in  one  place.  About  afternoon  prayers  they 
had  a  consultation,  and  came  to  the  severe  resolution  of  sending  the  Mirza  to  Gok- 
serai.  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  under  pretence  of  a  necessary  occasion,  entered  an  edifice 
on  the  north-east  of  the  palace  gardens.  The  Terkhans  waited  without  at  the  door, 
while  Muliammed  Kuli  Kocbin  and  Hassan  Shcrbetclii  entered  along  with  him.  In 
the  back  part  of  this  house,  into  which  the  Mirza  had  gone  under  the  pretence  that  but  escapes, 
has  been  mentioned,  there  was  a  door  through  which  there  had  formerly  been  a  pas¬ 
sage  out,  but  which  had  been  closed  up  by  brick  on  edge.'  The  young  prince  con¬ 
trived  to  throw  down  some  of  the  bricks,  got  out,  effected  bis  escape  from  the  citadel 
on  the  Gliadfer  side  of  the  bastion,  and,  descending  by  the  Aqueduct,  threw  himself 
over  the  dotibi5  or  parapet  wall.  He  betook  himself  to  Khwajeh  Kafshir,  to  the  house 
of  Khwajehka  Khwajeh.  Those  who  waited  without,  after  a  certain  time,  having  en¬ 
tered  to  look  after  him,  found  that  the  Mirza  had  escaped.  ' 


vl  th.t  his  father  hail  previously  i 


s  The  dotihi  is  a  double  w: 
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Next  morning  the  Terkhans  collected  round  the  house  of  Khwajehka  Khwajeh,  de¬ 
manding  the  prince;  but  the  Khwajeh  refused  to  deliver  him  up;  while  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  dared  not  seize  him  by  force,  the  Kliwajeh’s  influence  being  too  great  to 
permit  them  to  make  such  an  attempt.  After  one  or  two  days,  Khwajeh  Abul  Maka- 
rira,  Ahmed  Haji  Beg,  and  some  others  of  the  Begs  and  soldiers,  with  a  multitude  of 
the  town’s-people  rising  tumultuously,  brought  away  the  Mirza  from  the  Khwajeh’s 
house,  and  besieged  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  and  the  Terkhans  in  the  citadel,  which  they 
were  unable  to  hold  out  for  a  single  day.  Muhammed  Mazid  Terkhan  escaping  by  the 
gate  of  the  four  roads,1  proceeded  to  Bokhara;  while  Sultan  Ali  Mirza,  with  Dervish 
Muhammed  Terkh&n,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 

Baiesanghar  Mirza  was  in  Ahmed  Haji  Beg’s  house  when  Dervish  Muhammed  Ter- 
khau  was  brought  in.  One  or  two  questions  were  put  to  him,  to  which  he  gave  no 
satisfactory  answer ;  and  indeed  the  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  was  not 
such  as  admitted  of  it.  He  was  ordered  to  he  put  to  death.  He  showed  a  want  of 
firmness,  and  clung  to  a  pillar ; 2  but  this  did  not  save  him,  and  he  received  his  punish¬ 
ment.  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  was  ordered  to  be  conducted  to  Gok-serai,  and  to  have  the 
mil  or  fire-pencil  applied  to  his  eyes.  The  Gok-serai  is  one  of  the  palaces  which  Tai- 
mnr  Beg  built;3  it  is  situated  in  the  citadel  of  Samarkand.  It  is  remarkable  on  this 
account,  that  every  prince  of  the  race  of  Taimur  who  is  elevated  to  the  throne,  mounts 
it  at  this  place;  and  every  one  who  loses  his  life  for  aspiring  to  the  throne  loses  it  here. 
Insomuch,  that  it  has  passed  into  a  common  expression,  that  such  a  prince  has  been 
conducted  to  the  Gok-serai,  a  hint  which  is  perfectly  well  understood  to  mean,  that  he 
has  been  put  to  death.  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  was  accordingly  carried  to  Golc-serai,  and 
had  the  fire-pencil  applied  to  his  eyes ;  but  whether  it  happened  from  the  surgeon’s 
want  of  skill,  or  from  intention,  no  injury  was  done  to  them.  Without  disclosing  this 
circumstance,  he  went  to  Khwajeh  Yahia’s  house,  and,  after  two  or  three  days,  fled, 
and  joined  the  Terkhans  at  Bokhara.  From  this  period  an  enmity  subsisted  between 
the  sons  of  the  reverend  Khwajeh  Abid-ulla,  for  the  elder  became  the  spiritual  guide  of 
the  elder  prince,  and  the  younger  of  the  younger.  In  a  few  days  Khwajeh  Yahia  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  Bokhara. 

Baiesanghar  Mirza,  having  collected  an  army,  advanced  towards  Bokhara  against 
Sultan  Ali  Mirza;  but  when  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city,  Sultan  Ali  Mirza 
and  the  Terkhan  Begs,  having  arrayed  their  force,  marched  out,  and  a  trifling  action 
ensued,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  Sultan  Ali  Mirza,  Baiesanghar  Mirza  being 

1  Derwazeh  chehur-rdheh. 

2  Probably  with  a  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Tartars  and  Arabs,  with  whom  the  pole  that  supports, 
the  tent  is  sacred  and  considered  as  a  sanctuary ;  a  reverence  in  some  situations  transferred  to  the  pillar 

3  It  is  curious  that  though  Gok-serai,  the  green  palace,  is  here  said  to  be  one  of  the  palaces  built  by  Tai¬ 
mur  Beg,  we  are  told  by  Petis  de  la  Croix,  Hist,  of  Genghis  Can,  p.  171,  that  that  conqueror  put  to 
death  Gayer  Khan,  who  made  the  brave  defence  of  Otrar,  in  the  palace  of  Gheucserai,  and  the  same  fact 
is  repeated  p.  227,  and  said  to  have  taken  place  in  Gheucserai,  without  the  city  of  Samarkand.  Perhaps 
Taimur  Beg  only  rebuilt  the  palace,  or  the  proverbial  saying ,  applied  by  a  later  historian,  may  have  pro- 
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defeated.  Aliraed  Haji  Beg  was  taken  prisoner,  with  a  number  of  liis  best  troops,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  The  male  and  female  servants  and  slaves  of 
Dervish  Mukammed  Terkkan,  under  pretence  of  revenging  the  blood  of  their  master, 
put  Ahmed  Haji  Beg  to  a  miserable  death.  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  pursued  Baiesangliar 
Mirza  as  far  as  Samarkand. 

This  intelligence  reached  me  at  Andejan  in  the  month  of  Shawal,1  and  in  that  same  Baber 
month  I  too  mounted  and  set  out  with  my  army  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Samar- 
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THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  YEAR  902. 1 

During  this  winter  the  affairs  of  Baiesanghar  Mirza  had  attained  their  most  pros¬ 
perous  situation.  Abdal  Kerim  Ashret  having  advanced  on  the  part  of  Sultan  Ali 
Mirza  to  Kofin  and  its  environs,  Mehedi  Sultan  issued  from  Samarkand  with  Baiesan¬ 
ghar  Mirza’s  light  troops,  and  attacked  him  by  surprise.  Abdal  Kerim  Ashret  and 
Mehedi  Sultan  haring  met  face  to  face,  engaged  each  other  with  their  scymitars.  Ab¬ 
dal  Kerim’s  horse  fell  with  him,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  rising,  Mehedi  Sultan 
struck  a  blow  that  severed  his  wrist ;  after  which  he  took  him  prisoner  and  completely 
defeated  the  invaders.  These  Sultans,  however,  perceiving  that  the  affairs  of  Samar¬ 
kand  and  the  court  of  the  Mirzas  were  in  complete  disorder,  availed  themselves  of  their 
foresight  and  rvent  off  to  join  Skeibani  Khan. 

Elated  by  the  issue  of  this  skirmish,  the  men  of  Samarkand  assembled  and  marched 
out  in  array  to  meet  Sultan  Ali  Mirza.  Baiesanghar  Mirza  advanced  to  Sirepul,  and 
Sultan  Ali  Mirza  to  Khwajeh  Kardzin.  At  this  same  time,  Khwajeh  Abul  Makarim, 
with  Weis  Lagliari,  Muhammed  Baltir,  and  Mir  Kasim  Duldai,  wlio  were  of  the  Begs 
of  Andejan,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Khwajeh  Murad,  set  out  one  night  with  a  party  of 
the  household  and  retainers  of  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  intending  to  surprise  Bokhara.  Be¬ 
fore  they  reached  the  city,  however,  the  people  of  Bokhara  were  alarmed,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  failed ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  back  without  effecting  anything. 

In  my  conference  with  Sultan  Ali  Mirza,  it  had  been  settled,  that,  in  the  summer, 
he  should  advance  from  Bokhara,  and  I  from  Andejan,  to  form  the  siege  of  Samar¬ 
kand.  According  to  this  agreement,  in  the  month  of  Ramzan,  I  mounted,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Andejan  to  Yar-Ilak,  where,  having  received  information  that  the  Mirzas 
were  lying  front  to  front,  I  dispatched  Tulun  Khwajeh  Moghul,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  skirmishers,  to  advance  on  them  with  all  expedition.  By  the  time  that  they 
got  near,  Baiesanghar  Mirza  being  apprized  of  our  approach,  broke  up  and  retreated  , 
in  great  disorder.  The  detachment,  that  same  night,  having  overtaken  their  rear, 
killed  a  number  of  men  with  their  arrows,  took  a  great  many  prisoners,  and  acquired 
much  booty.  In  two  days  I  arrived  at  the  fortress  of  Shiraz,8  which  at  that  time  be¬ 
longed  to  Kasim  Dfildai.  The  commandant  whom  he  had  left  in  the  place  not  being 
able  to  maintain  it,  delivered  up  the  fortress,  which  I  committed  to  the  charge  of  Ibra¬ 
him  Saru.  Next  morning,  after  having  performed  the  prayers  of  the  Idi-Fitr ,3  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Samarkand,  and  halted  in  the  fields  of  Abyar.4  The  same  day,  Kasim 

1  The  year  A.  H.  SOS  begins  on  the  9th  September  1496. 

8  The  Shiraz  here  spoken  of  lies  about  25  miles  north  of  Samarkand. 

1  The  li-al-JUr  is  the  festival  of  the  first  new  moon  in  Shawal,  when’the  long  fast  of  Ramzan  finishes. 
The  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon  is  watched  for  as  the  end  of  the  fast,  and  is  instantly  announced, 

*  Fields  of  Abyar,  the  Kurugh  of  Abyar.  These  Kurugh  are  retired  fields,  in  which  the  Prince  in 
the  summer  months  encamps  to  enjoy  the  season,  taking  the  females  of  his  family  with  him.  The  out¬ 
skirts  of  them  are  carefully  guarded  by  patroles,  to  keep  off  intruders. 
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sabre  wound  in  tke  face,  from  whence  he  was  always  afterwards  called  Ibrahim  Cha- 
puk  (or  Slashed-face.)  On  a  different  occasion,  in  the  Khiaban,  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Moghalc,1  Abul  Kasim  Kohbur  laid  about  him  with  his  piazi2  (or  mace)  in  grand  style. 
At  another  time,  and  also  in  the  Khiaban,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ternau,  there  was  a  skir¬ 
mish,  in  which  Mir  Shah  Kochin  distinguished  himself  with  his  mace,  but  received 
such  a  dreadful  wound  from  a  scimitar,  that  his  neck  was  half  cut  through ;  the  arte¬ 
ries,  however,  luckily  were  not  separated. 

While  we  remained  at  Yuret-Khan,  the  townspeople  treacherously  sent  a  man,  who 
was  instructed  to  tell  us,  that,  if  we  would  come  by  night  on  the  side  next  the  Lover’s 
Cave,3  they  would  deliver  the  fort  into  our  hands.  Seduced  by  this  promise,  we 
mounted  at  night,  and  advanced  by  the  bridge  over  the  Moghalc,4  whence  we  sent  on 
a  small  party  of  chosen  horse,  with  some  foot  soldiers,  to  the  appointed  place.  The 
people  of  the  town  seized  and  carried  off  four  or  five  of  the  foot-soldiers,  before  the 
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curred  between  the  Mirza  and  Ali  Shir  Beg,  which  equally  proves  the  Mirza’s  saga¬ 
city  and  presence  of  mind,  and  the  acute  feelings  of  Ali  Shir  Beg.  Ali  Shir  Beg  had 
repeated  a  good  many  confidential  circumstances  in  a  whisper  to  the  Mirza,  and,  when 
he  concluded,  said,  e<  Now,  don’t  forget  what  I  have  mentioned.”  The  Mirza,  on  the 
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Takes  re-  thing,  accompanied  by  such  of  his  men  old  and  young,  horse  and  foot,  as  still  adhered 
Kk>srouh  to  him,  proceeded  to  Kundez  to  Khosrou  Shah,  who  gave  him  a  handsome  reception, 
Shah.  amq  cp<j  j,;m  manner  of  service.  He  was  so  liberal  in  equipping  the  Mirza  and  all 
that  accompanied  him  with  horses,  camels,  tents,  pavilions,  and  military  furnishings  of 
every  description,  that  such  as  saw  them,  confessed  that  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  former  and  present  arms  or  accoutrements,  excepting  that  they  were  not 
mounted  with  gold  and  silver. 

Khosrou  As  some  misunderstandings  and  differences  haiarisen  between  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza 
himagainst  311  (1  Khosrou  Shah,  occasioned  by  the  ungovernable  ambition  of  the  latter,  he  now  sent 
Hissar.  ],;s  brothers  Wali  and  Baki,  accompanied  by  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  to  attack  Sultan 
Masaud  Mirza  in  Hissar.  They  were  not  able  to  approach  the  fortress,  hut,  in  the 
environs  and  vicinity,  there  was  some  sharp  sword-play  on  both  sides.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  at  Kosh-Khaneh, 1  on  the  north  of  Hissar,  Mohib  Ali  Korchi,  having  pushed  for¬ 
ward  and  advanced  in. front  of  the  rest  of  the  troops,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bra- 


men  and  overseers  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  returned  to  our  camp.  During  several 
days,  while  the  houses  for  the  winter  quarters  were  building,  we  remained  encamped 
on  the  plain.  Meanwhile  Baiesanghar  Mirza  sent  repeated  messengers  into  Turkes¬ 
tan1 2 3  to  Sheibani  Khan,  inviting  him  to  come  to  his  assistance.  As  soon  as  the  erec¬ 
tions  in  the  fort  were  finished,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  it. 

The  very  next  morning  Sheibani  Khan,  who  had  hastened  hy  forced  marches  from 

1  The  Jameh  is  a  gown  or  tunic. 

2  It  was  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 

s  This  is  the  Turkest&n  north-west  of  Tashkent!,  north  of  the  Sirr,  and  east  of  the  Aral,  where  the 
head- quarters  of  the  Uzbeks  were,  previous  to  their  conquest  of  Bokhara. 
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Turkestan,  advaueed  and  presented  liimself  before  my  cantonments.  My  army  was 
in  ratlier  a  scattered  state,  some  of  my  people  having  gone  to  Rabat-Kliwajch-Ameli, 1 
some  to  Kamid,  other  the  Shiraz,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  proper  winter  quarters. 
Without  being  dismayed  by  these  circumstances,  however,  I  put  the  forces  which  were 
with  mo  in  array,  and  inarched  out  to  meet  the  enemy;  when  Shcibani  Khan  did  not 
venture  to  maintain  his  ground,  but  drew  off  towards  Samarkand,  and  halted  in  its 
environs.  Baiesainrhar  Mirza.  disappointed  on  finding  that  Shcibani  Khan  could  not 
l-ender  him  the  effectual  assistance  which  lie  had  hoped  for,  gave  him  but  an  indifferent 
reception  ;’and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Shcibani  Khan,  seeing  that  nothing  could 
he  done,  returned  hack  in  despair  to  Turkestan. 

Baiesanghar  Mirza  had  now  sustained  the  blockade  for  seven  months,  and  had  pla¬ 
ced  his  last  hope  in  this  succour.  Disappointed  in  this  too,  lie  resigned  liimself  to 
despair,  and,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  hundred  hungry  and  naked  wretches,  set 
out  for  Kundez  to  take  refuge  with  Khosrou  Shah.  In  the  environs*of  Termez,  while 
he  was  passing  the  river  Amu,  Sycd  Hussain  Akber,  the  Hakim  or  Governor  of  Ter¬ 
mez,  who  was  related  to  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  and  high  in  his  confidence,  having  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  his  motions,  advanced  against  him.  The  Mirza  himself  had  just  pass¬ 
ed  the  river,  but  several  of  his  men  and  horses  that  had  fallen  behind,  were  taken. 
Mirim  Terkhan  perished  in  the  stream.  One  Muhammcd  Taher,  a  boy  of  Baiesanghar 
Mirza’s,  was  taken  prisoner.  Baiesanghar  Mirza  met-  witli  a  good  reception  from 
1  Khosrou  Shah. 

No  sooner  had  Baiesanghar  Mirza  fled  from  Samarkand,  than  I  received  notice  of 
the  event.  We  instantly  mounted  and  set  out  from  Khwajch  Didar,  for  Samarkand. 
On  the  road  we  were  met  by  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  by  the  Begs;  and  t^cse 
were  followed  by  the  young  cavaliers,  who  all  came  out  to  welcome  mei.  Having  pro- 
'  cceded  to  the  citadel,  I  alighted  at  the  Bostan  Serai;2  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  the  first  Rabia,  by  the  favour  of  God,  I  gained  complete  possession  of  the 
city  and  country  ot  Samarkand. 

t  In  the  whole  habitable  world  there  are  few  cities  so  pleasantly  situated  as  Samar¬ 
kand.  It  is  situated  in  the  fifth  climate,  in  lat.  39°  37',  and  long.  99°  16V  The  city 
is  named  Samarkand,  and  the  country  Maweralnalier.4  As  no  enemy  has  ever  storm- 
eu  or  conquered  it,  it  is  termed  the  protected  city.  Samarkand  embraced  Islam  in  the 
reign  of  Osman  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  through  the  means  of  Kasim-ibn-Abas, 
who  visited  the  city.  His  tomb  is  close  by  the  Iron-gate,  and  is  at  present  denomina¬ 
ted  Mazar-i-Shah,  or  the  Shah’s  tomb.  The  city  of  Samarkand  was  founded  by  Se- 
kander.5  The  Moghul  and  Turki  Hordes  term  it  Samarkand.5  Taimur  Beg  made 
it  his  capital.  Before  Taimur  Beg,  no  such  great  monarch  had  ever  made  it  the 
seat  of  his  government.  I  directed  its  wall  to  be  paced  round  the  rampart,  and 

1  Or  Ghek.  t  Garden  Palace. 

3  This  is  the  calculation  in  Ulugh  Peg's  tables.  The  longitude  is  from  Ferro. 

■*  This  is,  the  country  beyond  the  rive?  Amu.  ^  ^  s  Alexander  the  Great. 
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named  Cheliil-Situn  (the  Forty  Pillars).  The  pillars  are  all  of  stone.  In  the  four  tur¬ 
rets  in  the  corners  of  this  building,  they  have  constructed  four  Guldestehs,1  or  minarets, 
the  road  up  to  which  is  by  these  four  towers.  In  every  part  of  the  building  are  stone 
pillars  curiously  wrought ;  some  twisted,  others  fluted,  and  some  with  other  peculiari¬ 
ties.  The  four  sides  of  the  upper  story  consist  of  open  galleries,  supported  by  pillars 
all  of  stone ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  grand  hall  or  pavilion,2  likewise  of  stone.  The 
raised  floor  of  the  palace  is  all  paved  with  stone.  Towards  the  hill  of  Kohilc  there  is  a 
small  garden,  wherein  is  a  great  open  hall,  within  which  is  a  large  throne  of  a  single 
stone,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  gez3  in  length,  seven  or  eight  in  breadth,  and  one4  in 
height.  This  huge  stone  was  brought  from  a  great  distance.  There  is  a  crack  in  it, 
which  it  is  said  to  have  received  since  it  was  brought  to  this  place.  In  this  garden, 
there  is  another  state  pavilion,  the  walls  of  which  are  overlaid  with  porcelain  of  China, 
whence  it  is  called  the  Chinese  House.  It  is  said  that  a  person  was  sent  to  Kliita,5 *  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  it.  Within  the  walls  of  Samarkand  is  another  ancient  build¬ 
ing,  called  the  Laklaka  (or  Echoing)  Mosque ;  because,  whenever  any  person  stamps 
on  the  ground  in  the  mosque,  an  echo  (Laklaka)  is  returned.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  the 
secret  of  which  is  known  to  nobody. 

In  the  time  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  many  of  the  greater  and  lesser  Begs  formed 
gardens,  some  large,  others  smaller.  Among  these,  the  Ckehar-Baghs  of  Dervish 
Muhammed  Terkhan,  in  respect  of  climate,  situation,  and  beauty,  is  equalled  by  few. 
It  is  situated  lower  down  than  the  Bagh-e-meidan,  on  a  small  eminence  that  rises 
above  the  valley  of  Kulbeb,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  whole  vale,  which  stretches 
out  below.  In  this  Chehar-Bagh,  there  is  a  variety  of  different  plots  laid  out  one  above 
another,  all  on  a  regular  plan,  and  elms,  cypresses,  and  white  poplars,  are  planted  in 
the  different  compartments.  It  is  a  very  perfect  place.  Its  chief  defect  is,  .that  it  has 
no  great  stream  of  running  water. 

Samarkand  is  a  wonderfully  elegant  city.  One  of  Its  distinguishing  peculiarities  is, 
that  each  trade  has  its  own  bazar ;  so  that  different  trades  are  not  mixed  together  in 
the  same  place.'  The  established  customs  and  regulations  are  good.  The  bakers’  shops 
are  excellent,  and  the  cooks  are  skilful.  The  best  paper  in  the  world  comes  from  Sa¬ 
markand.  The  species  of  paper  called  juaz  comes  entirely  from  Kanegil,  which  is  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  hanks  of  the  Abe-Siah  (Black  Water),  called  also  the  Abe-Rahmet  (or 
Water  of  Mercy).  Another  production  of  Samarkand  is  the  Kermezi7  (or  crimson 
velvet),  which  is  exported  to  all  quarters. 

Around  Samarkand  are  five  aulengs  (or  meadows).  One  of  these  is  famous,  under 

1  The  Guldesteh  is  a  minaret,  or  any  high  turret-like  building  ;  it  is  generally  built  with  open  gal¬ 

leries  or  corridors,  and  with  a  winding  staircase  to  ascend  to  its  summit.  2  Char-dereh. 

3  Twenty-eight  or  thirty  feet  loDg,  fourteen  or  sixteen  broad,  and  two  high. 

^  The  Persian  has  a  gez  a  andva  half,  which  is  three  feet.  5  Northern  China. 

6.  Chehar-Bagh,  or  Char-JBagh,  means  Four-Gardens.  It  is  generally  a  very  large  and  elegant  garden. 

It  perhaps  had  this  name  from  having  been  originally  laid  out  in  four  principal  plots,  with  two  avenues 

crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  centre.  It  is  said  to  have  been  usual  to  lay  out  the  different 
plots  or  divisions  in  different  styles.  Now,  however,  the  term  is  applied  to  any  large  and  elegant  garden. 
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the  name  of  Kanegii.  It  lies  to  the  east  of  Samarkand,  but  a  iittle  inclining  to  the  The  Ka- 
north.  It  may  be  about  a  shiraa  kos'  off.  The  Abe-Ralimet  (or  Water  of  Mercy)  "efc1' 
runs  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  has  volume  enough  to  drive  seven  or  eight  mills. 

The  banks  of  this  stream  are  full  of  quagmires.  Many  allege  that  the  original  name 
of  this  meadow  was  Atilengi  Kdne-Abgtr  (the  Meadow  of  Quagmires) ;  but  in  histories 
it  is  always  denominated  Kane-Gil  (the  Clay-Pits).2  The  Sultans  of  Samaritan 4 were 
accustomed  to  guard  this  vale  as  a  Rurttgh,3  and  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  up  their 
residence  for  two  or  three  weeks  annually  in  this  meadow. 

Higher  up  than  this  meadow,  to  the  south-east,  lies  another,  called  the  Yuret-Khan  The  Vuret. 
(or  Khan’s  halting-place).  It  is  to  the  east  of  Samarkand,  about  one  shiraa  kos.  The 
Abe-Siah  (Black  Water),  after  passing  through  it,  proceeds  on  to  Kanegii.  The  river 
winds  round  the  Yuret-Khan  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  room  within  for  an  army 
to  encamp.  The  roads  leading  from  it  are  very  narrow.  Perceiving  the  excellence  of 
this  position,  I  encamped  here  for  some  time  during  the  siege. 

Another  is  the  Kurugh  meadow,  which  lies  between  the  Bagh-e-Dilkusha  and  Samar-  The  Ku- 
kand.  Another  meadow  is  that  of  Kule  Mcgliak,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Samarkand,  mKI 
hut  inclining  to  the  north,  at  the  distance  of  two  shiraa  kos.  This  is  also  a  pleasant  The  Kui-e- 
valley.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  large  reservoir  or  piece  of  water  (Kul),  whence  it  is  jlufhSk  <K 
called  the  meadow  of  Kul-e-Mogliak.  During  the  siege  of  Samarkand,  when  I  was  PooI>. 
encamped  at  Yuret-Khan,  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  took  up  his  station  on  this  plain  of  Kul-e- 
Moghak. 

Another  is  the  meadow  of  Kulbeh,  which  is  but  small. '  On  the  north  it  has  the  The  Valley 
village  of  Kulbeh  and  the  river  of  Koliik;  on  the  south,  the  Bagh-e-meidan  and  the  of  Kulbel:. 
Chehar-Bagli  of  Dervish  Muhammed  Terkhan ;  on  the  cast,  the  hill  of  Kohik. 

Samarkand  has  many  provinces  and  Tumans.  One  of  the  largest  of  its  provinces,  its  Tu. 
and  which  comes  near  to  Samarkand,  is  Bokhara,  lying  to  the  west  of  Samarkand 
twenty-five  farsangs.4  Bokhara  is  a  fine  city,  and  has  seven  Tumans  or  districts,  Bokhara, 
each  of  them  resembling  a  town.  Its  fruits  are  both  abundant  and  of  good  quality, 
particularly  its  melons,  which  are  exquisite ;  the  melons  of  Bokhara  are  not  to  be 
equalled  in  all  Mftweralnalier,  either  for  quantity  or  excellence.  Though,  at  Aklisi,  in 
the  country  of  Ferghana,  there  is  one  extremely  sweet  and  delicate  species  of  me¬ 
lon,  which  they  call  Mir  Taimuri,  yet,  in  Bokhara,  there  is  a  profusion  of  melons  of 
every  description,  and  all  good  of  their  kind.  The  pruin  or  plum  of  Bokhara  is  also 
celebrated,  and  nowhere  else  is  that  fruit  to  be  found  in  equal  perfection.  They  peel 
off  the  rind  of  this  fruit,  and  dry  it,5  after  which  it  is  carried  as  a  most  acceptable 
rarity  to  other  countries.  As  a  laxative,  it  is  a  medicine  of  approved  excellence. 

The  household  fowl  and  goose  are  here  of  a  good  breed.  In  all  MHweralnaher  there 
is  no  wine  superior,  in  spirit  and  strength,  to  that  of  Bokhara.  When  I  drank  wine 
at  Samarkand,  in  the  days  when  I  had  my  drinking-bouts,  I  used  the  wine  of  Bo- 

1  More  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  •  See  Hist  de  Taimur  Bee,  vol.  I.  96 ;  vol.  II.  133  and  481. 

3  See  Note  p.  42.  4  About  100  miles. 

Perhaps  tht  meaning  of  this  only  is,  that  they  take  out  the  stone. 


as  Samarkand,  Taimur  Beg  at  last  fixed  on  Samarkand  as  his  capital. 

Another  province  is  Karshi,  which  they  also  call  Nesef  and  Nakhsheb.  Karshi  is  a 
Moghul  word,  signifying  a  burial-ground.  It  probably  received  this  name  after  the 
conquest  of  Chengis  Khan.  It  is  deficient  in  water,  hut  is  very  pleasant  in  spring. 
Its  apricots  and  melons  are  excellent.  It  is  situated  south  of  Samarkand,  inclining 
towards  the  west,  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  farsangs.3  There  is  a  small  bird  resem¬ 
bling  the  Baghri  Kara  (black-liver4),  which  they  call  Kilkuirogh  (horse-tails).  They 
are  innumerable  in  the  district  of  Karshi,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  them  there  found, 
they  get  the  name  of  Murghak-Karshi  (the  small  fowl  of  Karslii). 

Karmina  is  another;  it  lies  between  Samarkand  and  Bokhara. 

There  is  another  district  named  Karakfil  (the  black  lake),  which  lies  lower  down 
the  river  than  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  seven  farsangs5  to  the  north-west.of  Bokhara, 
and  has  some  very  fine  Tumans. 

Some  of  the  richest  Tumans  are  those  of  Soghd,  and  the  Tumans  connected  with 
Soghd,  which  commence  not  far  from  Bokhara,  and  proceed  without  interruption,  to 
their  termination  at  Yar-ilak.  There  is  not  one  farsang  the  whole  way  that  does  not 
-contain  some  populous  -village.  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  Tumans  that  Taimur  Beg 
used  to  boast  that  be  possessed  a  garden  thirty  farsangs0  in  length. 

Another  Tuman  is  that  of  Shadwar,  which  lies  close  upon  the  city  and  suburbs.  It 
is  a  very  fine  Tuman.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  hill  which  lies  between  Samarkand 
and  Shehr-Sebz;  and  the  greater  part  of  its  villages  lie  scattered  on  the  skirls  of  that 
hill.  On  the  other  side  it  has  the  river  Kohik.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  charm¬ 
ing;  the  appearance  of  the  country  beautiful,  water  abundant,  and  provisions  cheap. 
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Those  who  have  travelled  in  Misr  and  Sham1  acknowledge  that  nothing  there  is  com¬ 
parable  to  it.  Though  there  are  other  Tumans  dependant  on  Samarkand,  yet  they  are 
not  equal  to  those  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Taimur  Beg  conferred  the  government  of  Samarkand  on  his  son  Jehangir;  and 
after  the  death  of  Jehangir  Mirza,  he  gave  it  to  that  prince’s  eldest  son,  Muhammed 
Sultan.  Jehangir-Shahrokh  Mirza  conferred  the  government  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Maweralnaher  on  his  own  eldest  son  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
his  son  Abdal-latif  Mirza;  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyments  of  this  fleeting  and 
transitory  world,  murdered  his  own  father,  an  old  man  so  illustrious  for  his  knowledge. 
The  date  of  the  death  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  is  contained  in  the  following  memorial 


Drank  from  Abas  the  honey  of  martyrdom, 

And  the  date  of  his  death  is  (Abas  kiisht) — Abas  slew  him. 


Yet  his  son  did  not  retain  the  diadem  above  five  or  six  months;  the  following 
verses  were  applied  to  him : 

But  should  he  gain  it,  let  six  months  he  the  utmost  limit  of  his  reign. 

The  date  of  his  death  is  also  expressed  in  memorial  verses : 

Abdal-latif,  who  rivalled  the  pomp  of  Khosrou  and  Jemshid, 

Who  was  attended  by  crowds  of  courtiers  like  Feridun  and  Zevdushr, 

Was  slain  by  Baba  Hussain,  one  Friday  night,  with  an  arrow, 

And  the  date  of  the  event  is  ( Bdbu  Hussain  kiUM)— Baba  Hussain  slew  him. 

After  Abdal-latif  Mirza,  Abdulla  Mirza,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Sultan  Mirza,  and 
grandson  of  Shahrokh  Mirza,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  mounted  the 
throne,  and  reigned  one  year  and  a  half,  or  nearly  two  years.  After  him  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  seized  by  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  who,  in  his  own  lifetime,  conferred  the 
government  on  his  eldest  son  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza.  After  the  death  of  Sultan  Abu- 
said  Mirza,  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  continued  to  exercise  the  sovereignty.  On  the  death 
of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  ascended  the  throne.  After  Sultan 
Mahmud  Mirza,  Baiesanghar  Mirza  was  raised  to  the  throne.  During  the  sedition 
of  the  Terkhan  Begs,  Baiesangliar  Mirza  was  seized,  and  his  brother  Sultan  Ali 
Mirza  placed  on  the  throne  for  one  or  two  days.  Baiesanghar  Mirza  again  recovered 
it,  as  has  been  related.  I. took  it  from  Baiesanghar  Mirza.  The  events  that  followed 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs. 

1  Egypt  and  Syria. 

»  To  commemorate  any  important  event,  or  to  fix  the  date  in  the  memory,  the  Persians  make  much 
use  of  memorial  verses,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  letters  have  a  numerical  value,  that  added  together 
give  the  required  date.  Thus  Abas-kusht  gives  853. 

t  The  numerical  letters  united  make  854.. 
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people  who  had  left  me  from  disappointment,  and  united  them  to  their  party.  These  * 
deserters,  who  dreaded  the  reward  of  their  guilt,  stood  in  such  terror  of  me,  that  they 
deemed  this  revolt  an  interposition  of  God  in  their  favour.  Having  inarched  from  Marches 
Akhsi  against  Andejan,  they  openly  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  and  hostility.  SejL. 

One  Tulun  Khwajeh,  who  was  the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of  my  skirmishers,  had  Tulun 
l>een  honourably  entertained  by  my  father,  Omer-sheikh  Mirza,  and  I  myself  had  con- 
tinned  to  show  him  distinguished  marks  of  my  regard,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
Beg.  He  was  an  extremely  gallant  soldier,  an  excellent  partizan,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  the  favour  shown  him.  As  Tulun  Khwajeh  was  the  man  of  all  the  Moghuls  on 
whom  I  had  conferred  the  greatest  benefits,  and  in  whom  I  reposed  the  most  perfect 
trust,  when  the  Ulus  of  Moghuls  began  to  retire,  I  sent  him  to  confer  with  them,  and 
to  remove  from  their  minds  any  jealousies  or  disgusts  which  they  might  have  con¬ 
ceived,  that  they  might  not  he  led  to  throw  away  their  lives  from  any  false  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  my  resentment ;  but  the  traitors  had  wrought  upon  them  so  effectually,  that 
entreaties  and  promises  and  threats  were  tried  in  vain.  The  march  of  Tulun  Kliwa- 
jeh  was  by  Mian-Doab,  which  is.  also  called  Rebatiln-Adcrchmi.1  Uzun  Hassan  and 
Sultan  Ahmed  Tarabol  dispatched  a  body  of  light  troops,  who  fell  by  surprise  on  Tu¬ 
lun  Khwajeh,  took  him  prisoner,  carried  him  off,  and  put  him  to  death. 

Uzun  Hassan  and  Tamhoi  now  carried  Jchangir  Mirza  along  with  them,  and  laid  The  rebels 
siege  to  Andejan.  When  I  set  out  with  the  army,  I  had  left  Ali  Dost  Taglmi  in  com- 
mnnd  of  Andejan,  and  Uzun  Hassan  in  charge  of  Akhsi.  Khwajeh  Kazi  had  also  re¬ 
turned  back  to  Andejan.  Among  those  who  had  deserted  from  Samarkand,  were  a 
number  of  good  soldiers.  Khwajeh  Kazi.  immediately  on  his  arrival,  with  a  view  of 
preserving  the  fort,  and  induced  by  Ms  affection  and  attachment  to  me,  divided 
eighteen  thousand  of  his  own  sheep  among  the  troops  who  were  in  the  town,  and 
among  the  wives  and  families  of  such  as  were  with  me.  During  the  siege,  I  received 
letters  from  my  mothers,3  as  well  as  from  Khwajeh  Kazi,  mentioning  that  they  were 
besieged,  and  so  hotly  pressed,  that,  if  I  did  not  hasten  to  their  relief,  things  would 
come  to  a  very  bad  termination :  That  I  had  taken  Samarkand  with  the  forces  of  An- 
dejan,  and,  if  I  still  continued  master  of  Andejan,  might  once  more  (should  God  pros¬ 
per  me)  regain  possession  of  Samarkand.  Letters  of  this  import  followed  fast  upon 
each  other.  At  this  time  I  had  just  somewhat  recovered  from  a  severe  illness.  My  Buber  dan- 
circumstances,  however,  prevented  me  from  nursing  myself  during  my  amendment ;  ger<nlB,y lI1- 
and  my  anxiety  and  exertions  brought  on  such  a  severe  relapse,  that  for  four  days  I 
was  speechless,  and  the  only  nourishment  I  received  was  from  having  my  tongue  occa¬ 
sionally  moistened  with  cotton.  Those  who  were  with  me,  high  and  low,  Begs,  cava¬ 
liers,  and  soldiers,  despairing  of  my  life,  began  each  to  shift  for  himself. 

At  this  very  crisis  a  servant  of  Uzun  Hassan’s  came  on  an  embassy  with  some  se¬ 
ditious  propositions.  The  Begs,  very  mistakenly,  brought  him  where  I  was,  and  then 

>  Or,  perhaps,  rather  Rebatik-Urchin,  the  district  of  Rebatik  (the  Small  Caravanserai).  It  lies  to 
the  east  of  Andejan.  Urchin,  in  Ferghana,  &c.  signifies  province  or  district. 

3  That  is,  “  my  father’s  widows,"  or,  perhaps,  “  my  mother  and  grandmother.” 
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gave  him  leave  to  depart.  In  four  or  five  days  I  j 
little  difficulty  of  speech.  A  few  days  afterwards 
my  mother’s  mother  Isandoulet  Begum,  and  fre 
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Khojend,  anti  afterwards,  having  sent  a  person  to  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  to  solicit  as¬ 
sistance,  proceeded  against  Samarkand.  He  dispatched  his  soil,  Sultan  Mubammed 
Khanekeh,  and  Ahmed  Beg,  with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  against  Samarkand  ;  and 
came  himself  to  Uratippa,  where  I  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  then  advanced  to¬ 
wards  Samarkand  by  way  of  Yar-ailak.  Sultan  Mubammed  and  Ahmed  Beg  had 
reached  Yar-ailik  before  me  by  another  road.  I  came  by  way  of  Burkeh-ailak  to  Seng- 
raz,  which  is  the  chief  township  and  seat  of  the  Darogha  of  Yar-ailak ;  but  before  my 
arrival,  Sultan  Muhammed  and  Ahmed  Beg,  having  been  informed  of  the  approach  of 
Sheibani  Khan,  and  of  his  ravaging  Shiraz  and  that  vicinity,  had  retreated  back  in 
haste.  I  too  was  consequently  compelled  to  retreat,  and  returned  to  Khojend. 

Inspired  as  I  was  with  an  ambition  for  conquest  and  for  extensive  dominion,  I  would 
not,  on  account  of  one  or  two  defeats,  sit  down  and  look  idly  around  me.  I  now  re¬ 
paired  to  Tashkend  to  the  Khan,  in  order  to  gain  some  assistance  in  my  views  on  An- 
dcjan.  This  journey  also  furnished  me  with  a  pretext  for  seeing  Shah  Begum1  and 
my  other  relations,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  seven  or  eight  years.  A  few  days  after 
my  arrival,  Syed  Muhammed  Mirza  Doglilet,  Ayub  Begchik,  and  Jan  Hassan,  were 
appointed  to  accompany  me,  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  men. 
With  this  auxiliary  force  I  set  out,  and  without  tarrying  in  Khojend,  advanced  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time,  and  leaving  Kandbadam  on  the  left,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  reach¬ 
ed  and  applied  scaling-ladders  to  the  fortress  of  Nasukh,  which  is  ten  farsangs  from 
Khojend  and  three2  from  Kandbadam,  and  carried  the  place  by  surprise.  It  was  the 
season  when  the  melons  were  ripe,  and  at  Nasukh  there  is  a  sort  of  melon  termed  Is¬ 
mail  Sheikhi,  the  skin  of  which  is  yellow  and  puckered  like  shagreen  leather  ;  they  are 
in  great  abundance.  The  seeds  are  about  the  size  of  those  of  an  apple,  and  the  pulp 
four  fingers  thick.  It  is  a  remarkably  delicate  and  agreeable  melon,  and  there  is  none 
equal  to  it  in  that  quarter.  Next  morning  the  Moghul  Begs  represented  to  me  that 
we  had  only  a  handful  of  men,  and  that  no  possible  benefit  could  result  from  keeping 
possession  of  a  single  insulated  castle.  Indeed  there  was  truth  in  what  they  said ;  so 
that,  not  finding  it  expedient  to  remain  there  and  garrison  the  fort,  I  retired  and  went 
back  to  Khojend. 

This  same  year  Khosrou  Shall,  accompanied  by  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  marched  with  an 
army  to  Cheghanian,  and,  with  the  most  deceitful  and  treacherous  intentions,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  inviting  him  to  join  them  in  their  enterprise  against 
Samarkand  ;  proposing  that,  if' they  conquered  it,  the  one  Mirza  should  fix  the  seat  of 
his  government  in  Samarkand,  and  the  other  in  Hissar.  At  this  time  very  general 
discontents  prevailed  among  the  Begs,  courtiers,  cavaliers,  and  soldiers  of  Sultan  Ma¬ 
saud.  The  reason  of  their  dissatisfaction  was,  that  Sheikh  Abdulla  Birlas,  who  had 
left  Sultan  Baiesanghar  Mirza  to  join  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  and  who  was  the  Mirza’s 
father-in-law,  had  obtained  great  rank  and  confidence ;  and,  though  Hissar  is  but  a 
narrow  and  confined  country,  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza  had  given  him  an  allowance  of  a 

1  Shah  Begum  was  one  of  Yunis  Khan’s  widows. 

2  Forty  miles  from  Khojend  and  twelve  from  Kandbadam. 
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Shall  Mirza,  the  son  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza, 1  who  had  rebelled  against  his  father  and 
taken  shelter  among  the  Hazaras,  having  done  something  which  gave  them  offence, 
was  obliged  to  leave  them  also,  and  now  came  to  Khosrou  Shah.  Some  evil-minded 
counsellors  advised  Khosrou  Shah  to  put  all  the  three  princes  to  death,  and  to  cause 
the  Khutbek2  to  be  read  in  his  own  name.  He  did  not  fall  into  this  plan,  but  yet,  for 
the  sake  of  this  fleeting  and  faithless  world,  which  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  true 
to  any  one,  this  thankless  and  ungrateful  man  seized  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  a  prince 
whom  he  himself  had  reared  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  whose  governor  he  had 
been,  and  blinded  him  by  lancing  his  eyes.  Some  of  the  foster-brothers,  clansmen,  and 
plavmates  of  Masaud  Mirza  carried  him  off,  with  the  intention  of  conducting  him  to 
Sultan  Ali  Mirza  in  Samarkand,  and  brought  him  to  Kesh.  Here,  discovering  a  plan 
that  had  been  formed  for  attacking  them,  tbey  fled,  crossed  tlie  river  Amu  by  tbe  pas¬ 
sage  of  Chehar-Jili,  and  took  refuge  with  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza.  Every  day  until  the 
day  of  judgment,  may  a  hundred  thousand  curses  light  on  the  bead  of  that  man  who 
is  guilty  of  such  black  treachery,  and  on  his  who  plans  it :  let  every  man  who  hears  of 
this  action  of  Khosrou  Shah,  pour  out  imprecations  on  him  ;  for  he  who  hears  of  such 
a  deed  and  does  not  curse  him,  is  lumself  worthy  to  be  accursed. 

After  this  abominable  transaction,  having  declared  Baiesanghar  Mirza  King,  he  sent 
him  off  to  Hissar ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  sent  Miran  Shall  Mirza  towards  Bamian, 
accompanied  by  Syed  Kamil,  who  was  to  lend  him  his  assistance. 
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Having  failed  in  repeated  expeditions  against  Samarkand  and  Anleian,  I  once 
more  returned  to  Khojend.  Khojend  is  but  a  small  place ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  one 
to  support  two  hundred  retainers  in  it.  How,  then,  could  a  man,  ambitious  of  em¬ 
pire,  set  himself  down  contentedly  in  so  insignificant  a  place  ? 

In  order  to  forward  my  views  against  Samarkand,  I  now  sent  some  persons  to 
Muhammed  Hussain  Korkan  Doghlet,  who  held  Uratippa,  to  confer  jvitli  him,  and 
induce  him  to  lend  me  for  one  winter  Beshagher,  which  is  one  of  the  villages  of 
Yar-ailak.  It  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  reverend  Khwajeh,  but,  during  the  con¬ 
fusions,  had  become  dependent  on  him ;  and  my  plan  now  was,  to  take  up  my  resi¬ 
dence  there,  and  attempt  whatever  circumstances  might  suggest  against  Samarkand. 
Muhammed  Hussain  Doghlet  gave  his  consent,  and  I  left  Khojend,  on  my  way  to 
Bashagher. 

i  This  Ulugh  JJeg  Mirza  was  not  the  illustrious  sovereign  of  Samarkand,  but  the  King  of  Kabul,  and 
a  brother  of  Baber’s  father. 

3  The  prayer  for  the  prince. 

3  This  year  of  the  Hejira  began  19th  August  1498. 
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Attempts  to  When  I  reached  Ramin,1  I  was  seized  with  a  fever;  notwithstanding  which,  1 
Heblne-  mounted,  and,  having  left  that  place,  proceeded  with  great  speed,  by  the  mountain- 
Klmijeii.  route,  against  Rebat-e-Khwajeh,2  which  is  the  seat  of  the  Darogha,  or  governor  of  the 
Tuman  of  Shadwar,  in  the  hope  that  we  might  have  been  able  to  come  upon  it  and  apply 
our  scaling-ladders  unobserved,  and  so  carry  the  place  hy  surprise.  I  reached  it  at 
daybreak ;  hut,  finding  the  garrison  on  the  alert,  retreated,  and  reached  Beshagher, 
without- halting  anywhere.  In  spite  of  my  fever,  I  had  ridden  fourteen  farsangs,3 
though  with  great  difficulty,  and  I  suffered  much  from  the  exertion. 

Rentes  ilia  In  a  few  days,  I  dispatched  Ibrahim  Saru,  Weis  Laghari,  and  Shiram  Taghai,  with 
Var-aiUli  ■  some  Begs  of  my  party,  and  a  body  of  my  partizans  and  adherents,  to  proceed  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time,  and  reduce,  either  hy  negotiation  or  hy  force,  all  the  fortresses  of  Yar- 
ailflk.  At  this  time,  Syed  Yusef  Beg  was  in  command  of  the  district  of  Yar-ailUk. 


and,  after  having  refreshed  our  horses,  and  fed  and  watered  them,  we  again  mounted 
at  midnight,  left  Tunek-ab,  rode  all  that  night  till  morning,  and  all  next  day  till  sun¬ 
set,  and,  just  before  sunrise  the  following  morning,  we  came  within  one  farsang  of 
Marghinan.  Weis  Beg  and  some  others,  after  considering  matters,  now  represented 
to  me,  that  Ali  Dost  Taghai  was  one  who  had  stickled  at  no  crimes ;  that  there  had 
been  no  repeated  interchange  of  messengers  between  us — no  terms  or  conditions  agreed 
upon  j  with  what  confidence,  therefore,  could  we  put  ourselves  in  his  power  ?  In 
truth,  these  reflections  had  reason  on  their  side.  I  therefore  halted  a  little,  and  held 
a  consultation,  when  it  was  finally  agreed,  that,  though  our  reflections  were  not  with¬ 
out  foundation,  we  had  been  too  late  of  making  them.  We  had  now  passed  three  days 
and  three  nights  without  rest;  and  we  had  come  a  distance  of  twenty-five  farsangs 
without  stopping ;  that  neither  man  nor  horse  had  any  strength  left ;  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  retreating,  and,  even  if  we  could  retreat,  no  place  of  safety  to  re¬ 
tire  to ;  that,  since  we  had  come  so  far,  we  must  proceed.  Nothing  happens  but  by 
the  will  of  God.  Reposing  ourselves  on  His  protection,  we  went  forward. 

About  the  time  of  the  sunnet2  (or  morning  prayer),  we  reached  the  gate  of  the 
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gate  open,  and  desired  conditions.  After  I  had  assented  to  terms,  and  given  him  my 
promise,  lie  caused  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and  paid  his  respects  to  me,  conducting  me 
to  a  suitable  house  within  the  fort.  The  men  who  had  accompanied  me  amounted, 
great  and  small,  to  two  hundred  and  forty. 

Uzun  Hassan  and  Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol  had,  I  found,  conducted  themselves  very 
ill,  and  behaved  with  great  tyranny  to  the  people  of  the  country.  The  whole  inhabi¬ 
tants  now  anxiously  wished  for  my  restoration.  Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival 
in  Marghinau,  therefore,  I  dispatched  Kasim  Beg,  with  a  party  of  my  Beshagher  men, 
a  few  others  who  had  recently  entered  my  service,  and  some  of  Mir  Dost  Beg’s  people, 
ill  all  rather  above  a  hundred  men,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  the  south  of  Audejan, 
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Ibrahim  Saru,  Weis  Laghari,  Sidi  Kara,  and  the  cliiefs  who  were  along  with  them, 
and  gave  them  admittance  into  the  fortified  town  of  Akhsi. 

Saltan  Mahmud  Khan  had  dispatched  to  my  assistance  Bendeh  A3i,  Haider,  his  own 
foster-brother,  with  Haji  Ghazi  Monghat,1  who  had  fled  about  this  time  from  Sheibak 
Khan,  and  come  over  to  the  Khan,  together  with  the  Begs  of  the  Tuman  of  Barin.- 
They  arrived  at  this  very  crisis,  and  joined  the  detachment. 

Uzun  Hassan  was  alarmed  on  receiving  this  intelligence.  He  dispatched  a  party  of 

Akhsi.  They  reached  the  bank  of  the  river  about  morning  twilight.  When  notice  of 
this  was  communicated  to  my  army  and  to  that  of  the  Moghuls,  a  party  was  directed 
to  strip  their  horses  of  all  their  furniture,  and  to  he  ready  to  enter  the  river.  The 
party  which  was  going  to  relieve  the  citadel,  having,  in  their  confusion  and  alarm, 
neglected  to  pull  the  boat  sufficiently  up  the  stream,  chopped  down  below  the  place 
from  which  they  had  embarked,  and  were  unable  to  make  the  fort,  so  that  the  vessel 
was  carried  lower  down.  My  troops  and  the  Moghuls,  who  had  stripped  their  horses, 
plunged  on  all  sides  into  the  river.  The  men  in  the  boat,  being  panic-struck,  were 
unable  to  defend  themselves.  Karloghaj  Bakhslii  having  invited  one  of  the  sons  of 
Moghul  Beg  to  come  to  him,  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and  slew  him  with  his  sword. 
Wliat  purpose  did  such  an  act  of  treachery  serve  ?  Things  were  now  all  over  ;  and 
this  cruel  deed  was  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  in 
the  boat ;  for  our  people,  who  had  rode  into  the  water,  dragged  them  on  shore,  and 
put  them  almost  all  to  death.  Of  the  confidential  servants  of  Uzun  Hassan,  Karloghaj 
Bakhslii,  Khalil  Diwaneli,  and  Kazi  Gholam,  were  on  board.  Of  these,  Kazi  Gholam 
escaped,  by  pretending  to  be  a  slave.  Another  man  of  note  who  escaped  was  Syed 
Ali,  W'ho  is  nowr  with,  me,  and  high  in  office.  Another  -was  Haider  Kuli  Kilkeh  Kash- 
ghari.  Of  seventy  or  eighty  experienced  and  chosen  warriors,  not  more  than  five  or 
sixracapcd.  .  f  _  .  f  ,  h  ^  ^ 

themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Marghinan,  moved  off  in  great  disorder  towards  Andejan. 
They  had  left  in  Andejan  Nasir  Beg,  who  had  married  Uzun  Ilassan’s  sister,  and 

session  of  the  third  place.  He  was  a  man  of  sense  and  experience,  and  possessed  of 

basis  the  Cabal  rested,  he  brought  over  the  garrison  of  Andejan  to  my  interest,  and 
sent  a  person  to  invite  me  to  the  city.  When  the  Cabal  reached  Andejan,  and  found 
that  it  had  declared  for  me,  and  wTas  held  on  my  account,  being  unable  to  agree  among 
themselves,  and  in  the  greatest  confusion,  Uzun  Hassan  retired  towards  the  citadel  of 
Akhsi  to  his  family ;  Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol  drew  off  to  Ush  to  his  own  government, 
while  Jehangir  Mirza  was  seized  by  a  party  of  Ills  adherents  and  followers,  who  car¬ 
ried  him  off  from  Uzun  Hassan  and  fled  with  him  to  Tambol.  They  overtook  Tambol 
before  he  had  reached  Ush,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat. 

As  soon  as  I  received  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Andejan  had  declared  for  me,  I 


The  Monghats  are  the  modern  Xogais. 
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Hissar.  They  met  hand  to  hand,  and  Shah-sawar  urged  his  blow  with  such  force,  that 
he  drove  his  sabre  right  through  Samad’s  helmet,  and  fixed  it  pretty  deep  in  his  skull. 
In  spite  of  this  wound,  Samad  returned  the  blow  with  such  fury,  that  his  sword  shore 
clean  off  a  piece  of  Shali-sawar’s  skull  as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  Shah-sawar 
had  no  helmet  on,  the  wound  in  his  head  was  properly  hound  up  and  he  recovered : 
but  there  being  nobody  to  attend  to  Samad’s  wound,  he  died  of  it  in  three  or  four 


ras, a  scaling-ladders,  shovels,  axes,  and  all  kinds  of  necessaries  and  stores  for  the  use 
of  the  army.  I  appointed  a  place  where  the  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  who  came  from 
the  different  districts  to  the  army,  were  to  assemble.  My  servants  and  soldiers,  who 


1  This  year  begins  on  the  8th  August  U99. 

-  The  turn  is  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  Memoirs,  and  always  on  occasion  of  the  siege  of 
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fered  from  these  stones.  The  morning  after  the  attack,  before  breakfast  time,1  we  had 
gained  possession  of  the  water-course.  The  action  continued  till  evening,  hut,  after 
losing  their  water,  they  could  no  longer  hold  out;  and,  next  morning,  they  asked  for 
quarter  and  surrendered  the  place.  Khalil,  the  younger  brother  of  Tambol,  who  was 
in  command,  with  seventy,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  of  the  most  active  young  men,  were 
kept  as  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Andejan  to  be  put  in  close  custody.  This  was  a  fortu¬ 
nate  occurrence  for  such  of  my  Begs,  officers,  and  soldiers,  as  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

After  taking  Madu,  I  proceeded  to  Unchutobah,2  one  of  the  villages  of  Usli.  On 
the  other  hand,  Tambol,  after  ’retreating  from  Andejan,  encamped  at  a  place  called 
Ab-khan,  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Ribat-e-Serheng  Urchini,  so  that  there  was  only 
the  distance  of  about  one  farsang  between  the  two  armies.  At  this  time  Kamber  Ali, 
from  ill  health,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Usli.  For  a  month  or  forty  days  we  remained 
in  this  posture.  There  was  no  general  action  during  that  time,  but  every  day  there 
were  skirmishes  between  my  foragers  and  theirs.  During  this  period  I  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  support  a  strict  look-out  by  night,  and  dug  a  trench  all  round  the  camp; 
where  there  was  no  ditch,  we  placed  branches  of  trees.  I  made  all  our  soldiers 
march  out  and  present  themselves,  accoutred  and  ready  for  action,  by  the  side  of  the 
ditch;  but,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  every  three  or  four  nights  there  was  an 
alarm  in  the  camp,  and  a  call  to  arms.  One  day  Sidi  Beg  Tnghai  having  gone  out  to 
meet  and  cover  the  return  of  the  foragers,  the  enemy  came  upon  him  in  much  supe¬ 
rior  force,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  action  that  ensued,  suddenly  made  him  prisoner. 

This  year  Khosrou  Shah,  haring  invited  Baiesanghar  Mirza  to  join  him,  under 
pretence  of  proceeding  to  attack  Balkli,  carried  him  to  Kundez,  from  which  place 
.they  set  out  ou  their  march  against  Balkh.  When  they  had  reached  Ubaj,3  Khosrou 
Shah,  the  miserable  and  infidel-like  wretch,  betrayed  by  the  ambition  of  usurping 
the  sovereign  power — (how  is  it  possible  for  sovereignty  to  appertain  to  such  a 
worthless  and  contemptible  creature,  who  had  neither  birth,  nor  family,  nor  talents, 
nor  reputation,  nor  wisdom,  nor  courage,  nor  justice,  nor  right  ?)  yet  this  reptile  seized 
upon  Baiesanghar  Mirza  and  his  Begs,  strangled  him  with  a  bow-string,  and  thus,  on 
the  tenth  day  of  Mobarrem,  murdered  this  most  accomplished  and  sweet-tempered 
prince,  who  was  adorned  with  whatever  endowments  rank  and  birth  could  bestow. 
He  also  put  to  death  a  number  of  his  Begs  and  confidential  servants. 

Baiesanghar  Mirza  was  born  in  Hissar  in  the  year  882,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  being  younger  than  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  and  elder  than 
Sultan  Ali  Mirza,  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  and  Sultan  Weis  Mirza,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Khan  Mirza.  #  His  mother  was  Pasheh  Begum. 

He  had  large  eyes,  a  round  face,  and  was  about  the  middle  size ;  he  had  a  Turko¬ 
man  visage,  and  was  an  extremely  elegant  young  man. 

He  was  a  lover  of  justice,  humane,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  a  perfectly  accom¬ 
plished  prinefe.  His  tutor  was  Syed  Mubammed,  a  Shiah,  whence  Baiesanghar  himself 
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I  decamped  from  Andejan,  and  moved  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Armian  and  Nusliab, 
with  the  intention  of  constructing  winter  cantonments  in  that  vicinity,  which  we  ac¬ 
cordingly  did.  Around  these  villages  there  is  excellent  sporting  ground,  and  good  co- 
,  ver  for  game.  Near  the  river  Ilamish,  in  the  jungle,  there  are  great  plenty  of  moun¬ 
tain-goats,  stags, 1  and  wild  hogs.  In  the  smaller  jungle,  which  is  scattered  and  in 
clumps,  there  are  abundance  of  excellent  jungle-fowl  and  hares.  The  foxes  possess 
more  fleetness  than  those  of  any  other  place.  While  I  remained  in  these  winter  quar¬ 
ters  I  rode  a-bunting  every  two  or  three  days.  After  scouring  the  larger  forests,  where 
we  roused  and  hunted  the  mountain-goat,  and  deer,2  we  hawked  in  the  smaller  jungle 
for  the  jungle-fowl,3  and  also  shot  them  with  forked  arrows.3  The  jungle-fowl  are 
here  very  fat.  While  we  remained  in  these  winter  quarters  we  had  the  flesh  of  jungle- 
fowl  in  great  abundance. 

During  my  stay  in  these  cantonments,  Khodaberdi  the  standard-bearer,  whom  I 
had  lately  honoured  with  the  rank  of  Beg,  two  or  three  times  fell  on  Tambol’s  foragers, 
routed  them  and  cut  off  a  number  of  their  heads,  which  he  brought  back  to  the  camp. 
The  young  men  of  the  territory  of  Andejan  and  Ush  also  went  out  incessantly  to  plun¬ 
der  the  enemy’s  country,  drove  away  their  herds  of  horses,  killed  their  men,  and  re¬ 
duced  them  to  great  distress.  Had  I  remained  the  whole  winter  in  these  cantonments, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  by  the  return  of  spring,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  without  fighting  a  battle ;  but  at  the  moment  when 
I  had  brought  them  to  this  state  of  distress  and  embarrassment,  Kamber  Ali  asked 
leave  to  go  to  his  government ;  and,  whatever  pains  I  took  to  impress  these  views  on 
his  mind,  and  though  I  forbade  him  to  leave  me,  the  brutal  fellow  persisted  in  his  re¬ 
solutions.  He  was  a  wonderfully  fickle  and  perverse  man.  Compelled  by  necessity, 

I  finally 'gave  him  permission  to  return  to  his  country.  His  first  government  was 
Khojend ;  and  recently  when  I  took  Andejan  I  had  given  him  Asfera  and  Kandbadam : 
so  that,  of  all  my  Begs,  Kamber  Ali  had  the  greatest  number  of  retainers  and  the  great¬ 
est  extent  of  country ;  no  other  equalled  him  in  either  of  these  respects.  We  remained 
forty  or  fifty  days  in  these  winter-quarters.  Being  obliged  to  give  leave  to  a  number 
of  men  to  go  off,  in  the  same  way  as  I  had  done  to  Kamber  Ali,  in  the  end  I  myself" 
found  it  expedient  to  return  to  Andejan. 

While  I  staid  in  the  winter  cantonments,  some  of  Tambol’s  people  were  going  back 
and  forward  without  intermission  to  and  from  the  Khan  at  Tashkend.  Ahmed  Beg, 
who  was  the  Governor5  of  Sultan  Muhammed  Sultan,  the  son  of  Sultan  Mahmud 
Khan,  and  who,  of  all  his  Begs,  had  been  distinguished  by  the  most  conspicuous  marks 
of  his  favour,  was  paternal  uncle  of  the  full  blood  to  Tambol.  Beg  Tilbeh,  who  was 
the  Khan’s  Chamberlain, 5  was  .the  elder  brother  of  Tambol.  By  coming  and  going 
about  the  Khan,  they  wrought  upon  him  to  send  a  body  of  men  to  Tambol’s  assistance. 
Beg  Tilbeh,  from  his  infancy,  had  been  in  Moghulistan,  and  had  grown  up  to  man¬ 
hood  among  the  Moghuls,  hut  had  never  come  into  our  countries,  nor  taken  service 
with  any  of  our  Princes,  having  always  remained  in  the  employment  of  the  Khans. 
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the  present  occasion,  before  this  l-einfore 
shkend,  and  went  and  joined  Ms  youn| 
tMs  time  an  awkward  incident  occurri 


bol,”  we  exclaimed,  “  and  we  must  catch  him  on  the  road.”  So  saying,  we  took  to 
horse.  On  the  third  day  we  reached  the  vicinity  of  Beshkharan,  but  Tambol  had  ar-  E.-. bti- 
rived  and  entered  the  fort.  Of  the  Begs  who  accompanied  me  on  this  expedition,  Ali 
Dervish  Beg,  Koch  Beg,  and  their  brothers,  advanced  close  up  to  the  gates  of  Besh-  ran. 
kharan  and  had  some  gallant  skirmishes  with  the  enemy.  Koch  Beg  and  his  brothers 
particularly  distinguished  themselves.  Some  of  them  fought  with  great  intrepidity  and 

I  halted  on  an  eminence  at  the  distance  of  one  kos  from  Beshkharan.  Tambol,  bring¬ 
ing  Jchangir  along  with  him,  came  and  encamped,  resting  on  the  fort  of  Beshkharan. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  days,  several  Begs,  who  were  by  no  means  friendly  to 
my  interests,  such  as  Ali  Dost  and  Kamber  Ali  the  skinner,  with  their  dependants  and 

1  Ghazneh  Temeugan.— Turki.  A  marginal  note  on  the  Turki  manuscript  says,  that  it  is  the  name 
of  a  Tuman  (or  district).  Leyden  explains  it,  the  hound  0/  ar  rote-mark.  I  have  ventured  to  read  Ne- 
mengan,  which  is  now  the  name  of  the  whole  of  Ferghana  north  of  the  Sirr.  My  Persian  MS.  having 
no  mark  over  the  first  letter  of  the  word,  may  be  read  in  either  way. 

2  The  Kil&n,  or  rather  Kildnler ,  is  a  sort  of  Mayor  of  the  towns  of  Persia. 

3  These  were  the  wanderingtribes  of  the  country. 
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adherents,  began  to  talk  of  peace  and  an  accommodation.  Those  who  were  really  attach¬ 
ed  to  me  were  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  intended  treaty,  and  we  were  alto¬ 
gether  averse  to  it.  But,  as  the  two  personages  who  have  been  named,  were  the  Begs 
of  chief  authority,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that,  if  we  did  not  listen  to  their  wishes, 
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my  shyness  increased ;  insomuch,  that  my  mother  the  Jx.nanem,  used  to  tau  upon  me 
and  scold  me  with  great  fury,  sending  me  off  like  a  criminal  to  visit  her  onch  in  a 
month  or  forty  days. 

At  this  time  there  happened  to  be  a  lad  belonging  to  the  camp-bazar,  named  Baberi. 
There  was  an  odd  sort  of  coincidence  in  our  names : — 

(  Turin  verse.) — I  became  wonderfully  fond  of  him ; 

Nay,  to  speak  the  truth,  mad  and  distracted  after  him. 

Before  this  I  never  had  conceived  a  passion  for  any  one ;  and  indeed  had  never  been 
so  circumstanced  as  either  to  hear  or  witness  any  words  spoken  expressive  of  love  -or 
amorous  passion.1  In  this  situation  I  composed  a  few  verses  in  Persian,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  couplet : — 

Sometimes  it  happened  that  Baberi  came  to  visit  me ;  when,  from  shame  and  modesty, 
I  found  myself  unable  to  look  him  direct  in  the  face.  How  then  is  it  to  be  supposed 
that  I  could  amuse  him  with  conversation  or  a  disclosure  of  my  passion  ?  From  in¬ 
toxication  and  confusion  of  mind  I  was  unable  to  thank  him  for  his  visit;  it  is  not 
therefore  to  be  imagined  that  I  had  power  to  reproach  him  with  his  departure.  I  had 
not  even  self-command  enough  to  receive  him  with  the  common  forms  of  politeness. 
One  day  while  this  affection  and  attachment  lasted,  I  was  by  chance  passing  through 
a  narrow  lane  with  only  a  few  attendants,  when,  of  a  sudden,  I  met  Baberi  face  to 
face.  Such  was  the  impression  produced  on  me  by  this  rencounter,  that  I  almost  fell 
to  pieces.  I  jiad  not  the  power  to  meet  his  eyes,  or  to  articulate  a  single  word.  With 
great  confusion  and  shame  I  passed  on  and  left  him,  remembering  the  verses  of  Mu- 
hammed  Salikh ; — 

I  am  abashed  whenever  X  see  my  love  ; 

My  companions  look  to  me,  and  I  look  another  way. 

The  verses  were  wonderfully  suited  to  my  situation.  From  the  violence  of  my  passion 
and  the  effervescence  of  youth  and  madness,  I  used  to  stroll  bare-headed  and  barefoot 
through  lane  and  street,  garden  and  orchard,  neglecting  the  attentions  due  to  friend  and 
stranger ;  and  the  respect  due-to  myself  and  others : — 

1  The  whole  of  this  is  very  curious.  Baber,  following  the  ideas  of  his  age  and  country,  talks  of  this 
convenience,  with  which  affection  has  nothing  to  do.  This  is  inevitable,  from  the  state  of  seclusion  in 


med  Mazid  Terkhan,  who,  having  got  notice  of  the  plot,  left  the  city  with  his  domestics 
and  servants,  his  adherents  and  retainers,  along  with  such  of  the  Begs  as  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  him,  such  as  Sultan  Hussain  Argliun,  Pir  Ahmed,  Khwajek 
Hussain,  the  younger  brother  of  XTzun  Hassan,  Kara  Birlas,  Salikk  Muliammed,  and 
several  other  Begs  and  Cavaliers. 

At  this  period,  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan  dispatched  Khan  Mirza,4  accompanied  by 
Mukammed  Hussain  Doghlet,  Ahmed  Beg,  and  a  number  of  his  Moghuls,  against  Sa¬ 
markand.  Hafez  Beg  Duldai,  with  his  son,  Tahir  Beg,  were  the  governors  of  Khan 
Mirza.  Hassan  Nabireh,  Hindu  Beg,  and  a  great  many  cavaliers,  from  attachment  to 
Hafiz  Beg  and  Tahir  Beg,  deserted  from  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  and  joined  Mirza  Khan. 
Mukammed  Mazid  Terkhan  sent  messengers  to  invite  Khan  Mirza  and  the  Moghul 
army ;  and  himself,  advancing  to  the  territory  of  Skadwar,  had  a  conference  with 
Mirza  Khan  and  the  Moghul  Begs.  The  Moghul  Begs,  however,  agreed  so  ill  with 
Mukammed  Beg  and  the  others,  that  they  even  formed  the  design  of  seizing  upon  him  : 
hut  he  and  his  Begs  having  discovered  the  plot,  made  their  escape  from  the  Moghul 
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their  ground  at  Yai’-ailak.  The  Moghuls  were  unable  to  sustain  the  attack,  and  fled 
in  confusion.  Thus,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Sultan  Ali  Mirza  performed  one  to- 

Muhammed  Mazid  Terkhan,  and  the  rest  of  his  party,  seeing  that  they  had  now  no¬ 
thing  to  expect  from  Sultan  Ali  Mirza,  or  the  Mirzas  his  brothers,  dispatched  Abdal 
Wahab,  (a  Moghul,  who  had  formerly  been  in  my  service,  and  who,  at  the  siege  of 
Andejan,  had  gallantly  exerted  himself,  and  freely  hazarded  his  life  to  support  Kliwa- 
jeh  Kazi,)  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  me  to  their  assistance.  I  was  at  that  time  in  the 
sad  condition  which  has  been  mentioned.  I  was  fully  resolved  to  attempt  Samarkand, 
and,  in  making  peace,  this  had  been  the  view  held  out  to  me.  I  now,  therefore,  im¬ 
mediately  sent  the  Moghul  to  Akhsi  to  Jehangir  Mirza,  post,  with  relays  of  horses, 
while  I  myself  set  out  against  Samarkand  with  such  troops  as  were  along  with  me. 
It  was  the  month  of  Zilkadeli  when  I  marched  on  the  expedition.  On  the  fourth  day, 
I  reached  Kaba,  and  halted.'  About  the  time  of  afternoon  prayers,  I  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Khalil,  Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol’s  younger  brother,  had  surprised  the  fortress 
of  Ush. 

The  affair  happened  in  this  way : — At  the  peace,  the  prisoners,  the  chief  of  whom 
■was  Khalil,  the  younger  brother  of  Tambol,  had  been  set  at  liberty,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Tambol  had  sent  Khalil,  in  order  to  remove  his  family  and  effects  from  Uz- 
kend.  Having  entered  Uzkend  under  pretence  of  carrying  away  the  family,  day  after 
day  he  promised  to  cany  them  off;  but,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  never  left  the 
place.  When  I  had  set  out  on  my  expedition,  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity, 
and  perceiving  Ush  to  be  destitute  of  troops,  he  made  an  attack  in  the  night,  and  took 

When  this  news  reached  me,  I  judged  it  inexpedient,  on  several  accounts,  either  to 
halt  or  turn  back  against  him ;  I  therefore  continued  to  advance  on  Samarkand.  One 
of  the  reasons  which  influenced  me  was,  that  all  my  soldiers  of  note  bad  gone  off  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  each  to  his  own  home,  to  make  ready  their  accoutrements  and  arms,  and, 
relying  on  the  peace,  we  had  never  suspected  any  craft  or  treachery  from  our  enemy. 
Another  was,  that  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  Kamber  Ali  and  Ali  Dost,  two  of  my 
Begs  of  the  first  eminence,  now  began  to  be  very  evident,  so  that  all  confidence  in 
them  was  at  an  end,  as  I  have  already  given  to  understand.  A  farther  motive  was, 
that  as  the  party  of  the  nobles  of  Samarkand,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Muhammed 
Mazid  Terkhan,  had  sent  to  invite  me,  it  would  have  been  most  absurd,  on  account  of 
a  small  place  like  Andejan,  to  lose  time,  and  perhaps  such  a  noble  capital  as  Samar¬ 
kand.  From  Kaba  we  advanced  to  Marghinan,  which  I  had  bestowed  on  Sultan  Ah¬ 
med  Beg,  the  father  of  Koch  Beg.  He  was  himself  prevented  by  his  situation  and 
connexions  from  accompanying  me,  and  remained  in  Marghinan;  hut  his  son,  Koch 
Beg,  with  one  or  two  of  his  brothers,  went  along  with  me.  We  proceeded  by  way  of 
Aspera,  and  halted  on  reaching  Mehen,  a  village  belonging  to  that  district.  By  a  for¬ 
tunate  coincidence,  Kasim  Beg,  with  his  troops,  Ali  Dost,  with  his  men,  Sycd  Kasim, 
and  a  very  considerable  number  of  good  soldiers,  that  very  night  arrived  in  Mehen,  as 
if  they  liad  come  post  by  assignation,  and  all  joined  me.  Leaving  Mehen,  and  passing 
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by  the  route  of  the.  plain  Jasan,1  we  reached  Uratippa,  crossing  the  bridge  of  Chapan.- 
Kamber  Ali,  confiding  in  Tambol,  had  gone  from  his  own  government  of  Khojend  to 
Akhsi,  in  order  to  consult  with  him  regarding  the  arrangements  of  the  army ;  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  that  place,  than  he  was  taken  into  custody,  and  Tambol  advanced  to 
seize  his  districts ;  verifying  the  Turki  proverb : — 

To  trust  a  friend  will  show  you  raw  ; 

Your  friend  will  stuff  your  hide  with  straw. 

While  they  were  conducting  him  from  one  place  to  another,  however,  be  effected  his 
escape  by  the  way,  and,  barefooted  and  bareheaded,  after  encountering  a  multitude  of 
hardships,  came  and  joined  me  while  I  was  at  Uratippa. 

At  Uratippa  I  received  intelligence  that  Sheibani  Khan  had  defeated  Bald  Terkhan, 
at  the  fort  of  Dabusi,  and  was  advancing  against  Bokhara.  From  Uratippa,  by  the 
route  of  Ilagh-burkeh,  I  reached  Sengraz,3  the  commandant4  of  which  surrendered 
the  place.  As  Kamber  Ali  bad  joined  me  in  a  ruined  state,  and  completely  plundered, 
I  left  him  behind  in  Sengraz,  and  advanced  forward.  "When  we  had  reached  Yuret- 
•  Khan,  the  Begs  of  Samarkand,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Muhammed  Mazid  Khan, 
came  to  meet  me,  and  tendered  me  their  duty.  I  consulted  with  them  about  the  taking 
of  Samarkand.  They  assured  me  that  Khwajeh  Yahia  was  attached  to  me ;  and  that 
if  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  heartily  to  co-operate,  Samarkand  might  be  taken  with 
the  greatest  facility,  without  combat  or  struggle.  I  therefore  several  times  sent  per¬ 
sons  to  confer  with  Khwkjeh  Yahia.  The  Khwajeh  did  not  send  me  any  message, 
but  silently  used  every  exertion  to  facilitate  my  entrance  into  Samarkand;  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  make  me  despair  of  success. 

Marching  from  Yuret-Khan,  I  advanced  to  the  Dergham.  From  the  banks  of  the 
Dergham  I  sent  Khwajeh  Muhammed  Ali,  my  librarian,  to  Khwajeh  Yahia.  He 
brought  me  back  instructions  to  advance,  and  that  the  city  should  be  given  up  to  me. 
Mounting  just  at  nightfall,  we  left  the  Dergham,  and  rode  towards  the  city.  But  Sul¬ 
tan  Mahmud  Duldai,  the  father  of  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldai,  having  deserted  from 
me  at  Yuret-Khan,  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  had  informed  them  of  our  proceed¬ 
ings  ;  so  that,  our  motions  being  discovered,  the  design  did  not  succeed.  I  therefore 
returned  back  to  the  hanks  of  the  Dergham. 

While  I  remained  encamped  there,  Ibrahim  Saru  Munkaligb,  who  had  received 
many  favours  from  me,  but  whom  Ali  Dost  had  plundered  and  driven  from  my  ser¬ 
vice  while  we  were  at  Yar-ailak,  returned,  accompanied  by  Muhammed  Yusef,  the  son 
of  Syed  Yusef  Beg,  and  again  entered  into  my  service.  The  greater  part  of  my  Begs 
and  most  attached  servants,  whom  Ali  Dost  Beg,  from  jealousy,  had  treated  ill,  ba¬ 
nishing  some  of  them,  plundering  others,  and  ruining  the  rest  by  heavy'  contributions, 
all  returned  to  me  at  this  period,  one  after  another.  The  power  of  Ali  Dost  was  now 

1  Hasan— Leyden.  Khasian— Persian. 

*  Chapan— Leyden.  Chelian— Persian.  Khuban— Mr  Metcalfe’s  MS. 

< J  The  capital  of  Yar-ailak.  4  Darogha. 
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gone.  He  had  placed  his  entire  reliance  on  Tambol,  and  had  harassed  and  persecut 
me  and  all  my  friends.  I  had  conceived  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  man.  Partly  fro 
shame  and  partly  from  apprehension,  he  could  no  longer  remain  with  me,  and  ask 
leave  to  retire,  which  I  granted  with  great  pleasure.  Ali  Dost  and  Muhammed  Do: 
on  leaving  me,  went  and  joined  Tambol,  by  whom  they  were  received  and  treated  wi 
much  distinction ;  and  I  afterwards  had  many  proofs  of  the  mutinous  and  incendia: 
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dan.  Sheibani  did  not  give  him  a  very  flattering  reception ; 
monies  of  meeting  were  over,  made  him  sit  down  lower  than  h 
on  learning  that  the  Mirza  had  gone  out,  was  filled  with  alar 
dy  left,  also  went  out  of  the  town,  and  waited  on  Sheibani  1 
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a  fancy  that  I  might  go  by  way  of  the  country  of  Karatigin 1  to  join  my  younger  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle  Ilcheh  Khan,  but  I  did  not.  We  resolved  to  go  up  by  the  Kamrftd  and 
to  cross  over  the  mountain  of  Sir-e-Tak.2  By  the  time  we  reached  the  confines  of 
Nowendak,  a  servant  of  Khosrou  Shah  came  to  me,  and,  in  his  master’s  name,  pre¬ 
sented  me  with  nine  horses,  and  nine  pieces  of  cloth.3  When  I  reached  the  gorge  of 
Kararud,  Shir  Ali  Chehreh  deserted  from  me  and  joined  Whli,  the  younger  brother  of 
Khosrou  Shah.  The  next  morning  Koch  Beg  separated  from  me  and  went  to  Hissar. 
Having  entered  the  Valley  of  Kamrud,  we  went  up  the  river.  In  these  roads,  which 
are  extremely  dangerous,  often  overhanging  precipices,  and  in  the  steep  and  narrow 
hill  passes  and  straits  which  we  were  obliged  to  ascend,  numbers  of  our  horses  and 
camels  failed,  and  were  unable  to  proceed.  After  four  or  five  days  march,  we  reached 
the  mountain  pass  of  Sir-e-Tak.  It  is  a  pass,  and  such  a  pass  !  Never  did  I  see  one 
so  narrow  and  steep ;  never  were  paths  so  narrow  and  precipitous  traversed  by  me. 
We  travelled  on  with  incredible  fatigue  and  difficulty,  amid  dangerous  narrows  and 
tremendous  gulplis.  Having,  after  a  hundred  sufferings  and  losses,  at  length  sur¬ 
mounted  these  murderous,  steep,  and  narrow  defiles,  we  came  down  on  the  confines  of 
Kan.  Among  the  mountains  of  Kan  there  is  a  large  lake,  which  may  be  about  a  kos4 
in  circumference,  and  is  very  beautiful. 

Here  I  received  information  that  Ibrahim  Terkhan  had  thrown  himself  into  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Shiraz,  which  he  had  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  that  Kamber  Ali  and  Abul 
K&sim  Kohbur,  who  had  been  in  the  fort  of  Khwajeh  Didar,  when  the  Uzbeks  took 
Samarkand,  not  believing  themselves  able  to  hold  out  in  the  place,  had  repaired  to 
Yar-ailak,  the  fortresses  of  which  district  they  had  occupied  and  put  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
fence,  and  established  themselves  there. 

Leaving  Kan  on  the  right,  we  marched  towards  Keshtud. 5  The  Malek  of  Kan  was 
renowned  for  his  hospitality,  generosity,  politeness,  and  humanity.  When  Sultan  Hus¬ 
sain  Mirza  came  against  Hissar,  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza  fled  to  his  younger  brother 
Baiesanghar  Mirza  at  Samarkand,  by  this  road.  The  Malek  of  Kan  presented  him 
with  seventy  or  eighty  horses  as  a  peshkesh,  and  did  him  many  other  services  of  the 
like  nature.  To  me  he  presented  a  single  worthless  horse,  but  did  not  come  himself 
to  greet  me  :  Yet  so  it  was,  that  those  who  were  famed  for  generosity,  proved  niggards 
when  they  had  to  do  with  me ;  and  those  who  were  so  celebrated  for  their  hospitality, 
quite  forgot  it  when  I  was  concerned.  Khosrou  Shah  too,  was  one  who  possessed  a 
high  reputation  for  liberality  and  generosity,  and  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza  have  already  been  mentioned.  He  certainly  received  Baki 

1  In  that  case  he  would  probably  have  passed  the  hills  into  the  Kashgar  territory,  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  east  of  the  Ala-tagh  mountains,  which  separated  Kashghar  and  the  country  of  the  Moghuls  from 
Ush,  Kasan,  &c.  The  Persian  copies  read  Karatigin  and  Alai. 
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Terkhan  and  the  other  Begs  with  unbounded  kindness  and  liberality.  I  twice  passed 
through  his  country.  Let  it  not  be  told  to  my  peers  that  the  humanity  and  politeness 
which  he  showed  to  my  lowest  servants,  were  not  vouchsafed  to  me ;  nay  that  he  did 
not  even  treat  me  with  so  much  respect  as  he  did  them : — 

Tu.rM.-Q,  my  soul !  who  has  ever  experienced  good  treatment  from  worldlings  ? 

Immediately  on  leaving  Kan,  it  occurred  to  me  that  Keshtud  must  certainly  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  Uzbeks,  I  made  a  rapid  push  towards  it,  but  found  the  place 
ruined  and  desolate,  not  a  man  being  there.  Leaving  it  behind,  I  advanced,  and  halted 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kohik.  I  passed  this  river  by  a  bridge  towards  its  bend  at  Yari, 
and  dispatched  Kasim  Beg  and  some  other  Begs  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Rabat-Khwajeh.  Passing  Yari  and  the  hill  of  Shankar-Khaneh, 1  we  arrived 
in  Yar-ailak.  The  Begs  who  were  sent  against  Rabat-Khwajeh,  at  the  instant  of  ap- 
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and  officers,  such  as  Dost  Nash-,  Nevian  Gokultash,  Kasim  Gokultash,  Khan  Kuli 
Kerlmdad,  Sheikh  Dervish,  Khosrou  Gokultash,  and  Miram  Nasir,  who  were  sitting 
and  conversing  around  me.  The  conversation  turned  at  random  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects.  I  happened  to  say,  “  Come  !  let  us  hit  on  a  lucky  guess,  and  may  God  accom¬ 
plish  it !  When  shall  we  take  Samarkand  ?”  Some  said,  “  We  shall  take  it  in  the 
spring,”  (it  was  then  the  harvest;)  some  said  in  a  month,  some  in  forty  days,  some  in 
twenty  days.  Nevian  Gokultash  said,  “We  shall  take  it  within  a  fortnight and  Al¬ 
mighty  God  Verified  his  words,  for  we  did  take  it  within  the  fortnight. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  remarkable  dream.  I  thought  that  the  reverend  Khwajeh 
Abid-ulla  had  come  to  visit  me.  I  went  out  to  receive  him,  and  the  Khwajeh  came 
in  and  sat  down.  It  appeared  to  me  that  a  table  was  spread  for  him,  but  perhaps 
not  with  sufficient  attention  to  neatness,  on  which  account  the  holy  man  seemed  to  be 
somewhat  displeased.  Mulla  Baba  observing  this,  made  me  a  sign.  I  answered  him 
likewise  by.  signs,  that  the  fault  was  not  mine,  but  the  person’s  who  had  spread  the  table¬ 
cloth.  The  Khwajeh  perceived  what  passed,  and  was  satisfied  with  my  excuse.  When 
lie  rose  to  depart  I  attended  him  out.  In  the  hall  of  the  house,  however,  he  seemed 
to  seize  me  by  the  right  or  left  arm,  and  lifted  me  up  so  high  that  one  of  my  feet  was 
raised  from  the  ground,  while  be  said  to  me  in  Turki,  Sheikk  Maslehet  Berdi,  “  Your 
religious  instructor  has  counselled  you.” 1  A  few  days  after  this  I  took  Samarkand. 

One  or  two  days  after  seeing  this  dream,  I  went  from  the  fort  of  Asfendek  to  that  Mate 
of  Wasmand.  Although  I  had  once  already  set  out  to  surprise  Samarkand,  and,  after  j 
reaching  the  very  suburbs,  had  been  obliged  to  return,  from  finding  the  garrison  on 
the  alert ;  nevertheless,  placing  my  confidence  in  the  Almighty,  I  once  more  set  out 
from  Wasmand  on  the  same  enterprize,  after  mid-day  prayers,  and  pushed  on  for  Sa¬ 
markand  with  the  greatest  expedition.  Khwajeh  Abdal  Makaram  was  along  with  me. 

At  midnight  we  reached  the  bridge  of  the  Moghak3  at  the  Khiawan3  (or  public  pleasure- 
ground),  whence  I  detached  forward  seventy  or  eighty  of  my  best  men,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  fix  their  scaling-ladders  on  the  wall  opposite  to  the  Lovers’  Cave,4  to  mount  by 
them  and  enter  the  fort ;  after  which  they  were  to  proceed  immediately  against  the 
party  who  were  stationed  at  the  Firozeh-gate,  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  then  to  ap¬ 
prize  me  of  their  success  by  a  messenger.  They  accordingly  went,  scaled  the  walls 
opposite  to  the  Lovers’  Cave,  and  entered  the  place  without  giving  the  least  alarm.  a 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Firozeh-gate,  where  they  found  Fazil  Terkhan,  who  was  jj 
not  of  the  Terkhan  Begs,  but  a  Terkhan  merchant  of  Turkestan,  that  had  served  under 
Sheibani  Khan  in  Turkest&n,  and  had  been  promoted  by  him.  They  instantly  fell  upon 
Fazil  Terkhan  and  put  him  and  a  number  of  his  retainers  to  the  sword,  broke  the 
lock  of  the  gate  with  axes,  and  threw  it  open.  At  that  very  moment  I  came  up  to  the 
gate  and  instantly  entered.  Abul  Kasim  Kohbur  did  not  himself  come  on  this  enterprize, 
but  he  sent  his  younger  brother  Ahmed  Kasim  with  thirty  or  forty  of  his  followers. 

1  Or  rather  perhaps.  Sheikh  Maslehet  gives  it. 

!  Or  Pul-e-Moghak  may  be  a  village  near  Kul-e-Moghak.  Moghak  literally  means  a  ditch  or  hollow. 

5  The  Khiawan  or  Khiaban,  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  path  shaded  by  avenues  of  trees,  under  which 
the  town’s  people  went  out  to  divert  themselves. 

*  Moghar-e-Ashikan. 
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There  was  no  person  with  me  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim  Terkhan ;  but,  after  I  had  en¬ 
tered  the  city,  and  while  I  was  sitting  in  the  Khanekah '  (or  convent),  Ahmed  Terkhan, 
his  younger  brother,  arrived  with  a  party  of  his  retainers.  The  citizens  in  general  were 
fast’asleep,  bat  the  shopkeepers,  peeping  out  of  their  shops,  and  discovering  what  had 
happened,  offered  up  prayers  of  thanksgiving.  In  a  short  time  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
were  apprized  of  the  event,  when  they  manifested  great  joy,  and  most  hearty  congra¬ 
tulations  passed  on  both  sides  between  them  and  my  followers.  They  pursued  the 
Uzbeks  in  every  street  and  corner  with  sticks  and  stones,  hunting  them  down  and 
killing  them  like  mad  dogs :  they  put  to  death  about  four  or  five  hundred  Uzbeks 
in  this  manner.  The  Governor  of  the  city,  Jan  Vafk,  was  in  Khwajeh  Yahia’s  house, 
hut  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  rejoined  Sheibani  Khan. 

On  entering  the  gate,  I  had  instantly  proceeded  towards  the  college  and  Khanekali, 
and,  on  reaching  the  latter,  I  took  my  seat  under  the  grand  Tak  (or  arched  hall).  Till 
morning  the  tumult  and  war-sliouts  were  heard  on  every  side.  Some  of  the  chief 
people  and  shopkeepers,  on  learning  what  had  passed,  came  with  much  joy  to  bid  me 
welcome,  bringing  me  such  offerings  of  food  ready  dressed  as  they  had  at  hand,  and 
breathed  out  prayers  for  my  success. 

Wlion  it  was  morning,  .information  was  brought  that  the  Uzbeks  were  in  possession 
of  the  Iron  Gate,  and  were  maintaining  themselves  in  it.  I  immediately  mounted  my 
horse,  and  galloped  to  the  place,  accompanied  only  by  fifteen  or  twenty  men;  but  the 
rabble  of  the  town,  who  were  prowling  about  in  every  lane  and  corner,  had  driven  the 
Uzbeks  from  the  Iron  Gate  before  I  could  come  up. 

Sheibani  Khan,  on  learning  what  was  passing,  set  out  hurriedly,  and  about  sun¬ 
rise  appeared  before  the  Iron  Gate,  with  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse.  It 
was  a  noble  opportunity ;  but  I  had  a  mere  handful  of  men  with  me,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Sheibani  Klian,  soon  discovering  that  he  could  effect  nothing,  did  not  stop, 
but  turned  back  and  retired. 

I  now  left  the  town,  and  encamped  at  the  Bostan-serai.2  The  men  of  rank  and 

me,  offering  me  their  congratulations.  For  nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years,  Samar¬ 
kand  had  been  the  capital  of  my  family.  A  foreign  robber,  one  knew  not  whence  be 
came,  bad  seized  the  kingdom,  which  dropped  from  our  hands.  Almighty  God  now 
restored  it  to  me,  and  gave  me  back  my  plundered  and  pillaged  country.  Sultan  Hus¬ 
sain  Mirza  had  also  surprised  Hcri,  much  in  the  same  way  in  which  I  had  now  taken 

clear  to  every  man  of  candour,  that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  the  two 
occurrences.  The  first  distinction  is,  that  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  was  a  mighty  and 
powerful  sovereign,  of  great  experience,  and  in  the  maturity  of  his  years  and  under¬ 
standing.  The  second  is,  that  his  opponent,  Yadgdr  Muhammed  Mirza,  was  an  inex¬ 
perienced  lad  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  A  third  distinction  is,  that  Mir 
Ali,  the  master  of  horse,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  whole  conduct  and 
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proceedings  of  the  enemy,  was  in  his  interest,  and  sent  messengers  to  give  liim  notice 
of  them,  and  to  bring  him  in  an  unguarded  hour  on  his  foe.  A  fourth  difference  is, 
that  his  opponent  was  not  in  a  fortress,  but  at  the  Raven  Garden,1  and  when  Sultan 
Hussain  Mirza  took  the  place,  Yadgar  Muhammed  Mirza,  with  his  attendants,  had 
drunk  so  deeply  of  wine,  that  the  only  three  persons  on  watch  at  Yadgar  Muhammed 
Mirza’s  door  were  all  drunk,  as  well  as  himself.  The  fifth  distinction  is,  that  he  came 
and  took  it  at  the  very  first  attempt,  while  the  enemy  were  in  the  state  of  unsuspecting 
negligence  that  has  been  described.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  took  Samarkand,  I  was 
only  nineteen,  and  had  neither  seen  much  action  nor  been  improved  by  great  expe¬ 
rience.  In  the  next  place,  I  had  opposed  to  me  an  enemy  like  Sheibani  Khan,  a  man 
full  of  talents,  of  deep  experience,  and  in  the  meridian  of  life.  In  the  third  place,  no 
person  came  from  Samarkand  to  give  me  any  information ;  for  though  the  townspeople 
were  well  inclined  to  me,  yet,  from  dread  of  Sheibani  Khan,  none  of  them  dared  to 
think  of  such  a  step.  In  the  fourth  place,  my  enemies  were  in  a  fortified  place,  and  I 
had  both  to  take  the  place  and  to  route  the  enemy.  Fifthly,  I  had  once  before  come 
for  the  purpose  of  surprising  Samarkand,  and  thereby  put  the  enemy  on  tlicir  guard  ; 
yet,  on  a  second  attempt,  by  the  favour  of  God,  I  succeeded  and  gained  the  city.  In 
these  observations,  I  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  any  man’s  merit ;  the  facts  were 
exactly  as  has  been  mentioned.  Nor,  in  what  I  have  said,  is  it  my  wish  to  exalt  the 
merits  of  my  own  enterprise  beyond  the  truth ;  I  have  merely  detailed  the  circum¬ 
stances  precisely  as  they  stood. 

Some  poets  amused  themselves  in  making  memorial  verses  expressive  of  the  date  of 
the  transaction.  I  still  recollect  a  couplet  of  one  of  them ; — 

Tell  me,  then,  my  soul !  what  is  its  date  ? 

Know,  that  it  is  «  The  Victory  of  Baber  Behader.”* 

After  the  conquest  of  Samarkand,  Shadwar,  Soghd,  and  the  people  who  were  in  the  Shfiilwir. 
forts  in  the  Tumans,  began  to  come  over  tome  one  after. another.  The  Uzbeks  aban-  feclarcfrr" 
doned,  from  terror,  some  of  the  forts  which  they  held,  and  made  their  escape.  In  Sm¬ 
others,  the  inhabitants  attacked  the  Uzbeks,  drove  them  out,  and  declared  for  me. 

Many  seized  on  their  Daroghas,3  and  put  their  towns  in  a  state  of  defence  on  my  ac¬ 
count.  At  this  time,  Sheibani  Khan’s  wife  and  family,  with  his  heavy  baggage,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  Uzbeks,  arrived  from  Turkestan.  Sheibani  Khan  had  re¬ 
mained  till  now  in  the  vicinity  of  Khwajeli-Didar  and  Ali-abad ;  but,  perceiving  such 
a  disposition  in  tbe  garrisons  to  surrender  the  forts,  and  in  the  inhabitants  to  come 
over  spontaneously  to  my  side,  he  marched  off  from  Ins  encampment  towards  Bokhara.  Sheibani 
By  tbe  divine  favour,  before  the  end  of  three  or  four  mouths,  most  of  the  fortified 
places  of  Soghd  and  Mlankdr4  had  come  under  my  allegiance.  Baki  Terkhan,  too,  Bokhara, 
seized  a  favourable  opportunity,  and  entered  the  fort  of  Karshi.  '  Khozar  and  Karshi 11 
were  both  lost  to  the  Uzbeks.  Karakul  was  also  taken  by  Abul  Hassan  Mirza’s  men, 
who  came  from  Merv.  My  affairs  succeeded  everywhere  prosperously. 


1  Bagh-e-Zaghan. 
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Baber's  &.  After  my  departure  from  Andejan,  my  mother  and  grandmother,1  with  my  family 
nrily  arrive  and  household,  bad  set  out  after  me,  and  with  great  difficulty,  and  after  enduring 
t"ifa.nUr"  many  hardships,  had  reached  Uratippa.  I  now  sent  and  brought  them  to  Samarkand. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  daughter  by  Aiska  Sultan  Begum,  the  daughter  of  Sultan 
Ahmed  Mirza,  the  first  wife  whom  I  had  married.  She  received  the  name  of  Faklier- 
al-Nissa  (the  Ornament  of  Women).  This  was  my  first  child,  and  at  this  time  I  was 
just  nineteen.  In  a  month  or  forty  days  she  went  to  share  the  mercy  of  God. 

Hr  sends  to  No  sooner  had  I  got  possession  of  Samarkand,  than  I  repeatedly  dispatched  ambas- 
bourln'l1"  sadors  and  messengers,  one  after  another,  to  all  the  Khans  and  Sultans,  Amirs  and 
princes’to  chiefs,  on  every  hand  round  about,  to  request  their  aid  and  assistance.  These  messen- 
tStanre.'"  gers  I  kept  going  back  and  forward  without  intermission.  Some  of  the  neighbouring 
princes,  although  men  of  experience,  gave  me  an  unceremonious  refusal.  Others,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  insults  and  injuries  to  my  family,  remained  inactive  out  of  appre¬ 
hension  ;  while  the  few  that  did  send  me  assistance,  did  not  afford  me  such  as  the 
occasion  demanded,  as  will  be  particularly  mentioned  in  its  place, 
correspond.  At  the  time  when  I  took  Samarkand  this  second  time,  Ali  Shir  Beg2  was  still  alive, 
shir  ajl.  I  had  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  answered.  On  the  back  of  the  letter  which  I  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  I  wrote  a  couplet  that  I  had  composed  in  the  Turki  language ;  but 
before  his  reply  could  arrive,  the  commotions  and  troubles  had  begun. 

Milk  Binai  Sheibani  Khan,  after  taking  Samarkand,  had  received  Mulla  Binai  into  his  service, 
kaifd™1"  Slnce  whick  time  the  Mulla  had  attended  him.  A  few  days  after  I  took  the  place, 
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Your  affairs  shall  all  succeed  ;o  your  heart’s  content ; 

Presents  and  a  settled  allowance  shall  be  ordered  for  jour  re  ware. 

I  comprehend  your  allusion  to  the  grain  and  its  perversion  ; 

Your  person  shall  fill  the  cloth,  asd  the  grain  shall  fill  your  house. 

Mulla  Biuai  composed  and  sent  me  a  rubai,  in  which  lie  assumed  the  rhyme  of  my 
quatrain  for  the  redif!  of  his  own,  and  gave  it  another  rhyme: — 

My  Mizra,  who  shall  be  sovereign  by  sea  and  land, 

Shall  be  distinguished  in  the  world  for  his  genius  ; 

What  would  it  have  been  had  I  spoken  with  understanding ! 

At  this  time  Khwajeli  Aba-al-Burka,  surnamed  Feraki,  came  fsom  Sbcker-Sebz. 
He  said,  u  You  should  have  kept  the  same  rhyme  and  recited  the  following  rubai : — 

This  tyranny  which  the  sphere  c-xerciscs  shall  be  inquired  into  ; 

This  generous  Sultan  shall  redress  her  misdeeds ; 

0  cup-bearer  !  if  hitherto  thou  hast  not  brimmed  my  cup, 

At  this  turn  (or  reign)  Ml  it  be  filled  to  the  brim. 

This  winter  my  affairs  were  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  while  those  of  Sheibani 
Khan  were  at  a  low  ebb.  At  this  very  period,  however,  one  or  two  rather  unfortu¬ 
nate  incidents  occurred.  The  party  from  Mcrv,  that  had  taken  possession  of  Kara- 
kffl,  proved  unable  to  maintain  it,  so  tliat  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks. 
Ahmed  Terklian,  the  younger  brother  of  Ibrahim  Terklian,  held  the  fortress  of  Da- 
busi.  Sheibani  Khan  came  and  invested  it ;  and,  before  I  could  collect  my  army  and 
march  to  its  relief,  took  it  by  storm,  and  made  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  gar¬ 
rison.  At  tlie  taking  %f  Samarkand,  I  had  with  me  in  all  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
men.  In  the  course  of  five  or  six  months,  by  the  favour  of  God,  they  had  so  much 
increased,  that  I  could  venture  to  engage  so  powerful  a  chief  as  Sheibani  Khan  in  a 
pitched  battle  at  Sir-e-pul,  as  shall  be  mentioned.  Of  all  the  princes  in  my  vicinity, 
from  whom  I  had  asked  assistance,  none  afforded  me  any  except  the  Khan,  who  sent 
Ayub  Begchik  and  Kaslikeli  Mahmud,  with  about  four  or  five  hundred  men.  From 
Jehangir  Mirza,  Tambol’s  younger  brother  brought  a  hundred  men  to  my  assistance. 
From  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  a  prince  of  power  and  talent,  a  monarch  of  experience, 
and  than  whom  none  was  better  acquainted  with  the  temper  and  views  of  Sheibani 
Khan,  not  a  man  appeared;  nor  did  I  receive  a  single  man  from  Badia-ez-Zeman 
Mirza.  Kliosrou  Shah,  from  terror,  did  not  send  any ;  for,  as  my  family  had  suffered 
muck  from  liis  unprincipled  conduct,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  entertained  great 
apprehensions  of  me. 

'  In  the  month  of  Sliawal3 1  marched  out  of  the  city  to  meet  Sheibani  Khan,  and  fixed 
my  head-quarters  in  the  Bagli-e-nou,4  where  I  halted  five  or  six  days  for  the  purpose 
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of  collecting  the  troops,  and  getting  ready  all  the  necessaries  of  war.  Setting  out  from 
the  Bagh-e-nou,  I  proceeded,  by  successive  marches,  to  Sir-e-pul,1  after  passing  which 
I  halted  and  encamped,  strongly  fortifying  our  camp  with  a  palisade  and  ditch.  Shei- 
bani  Khan  moved  forward  from  the  opposite  direction  to  meet  us,  and  encamped  near 
the  town  of  KUwajek-Kardzin.  There  was  about  a  farsang  between  his  camp  and  mine. 

We  remained  four  or  five  days  in  this  position,  and  every  day  parties  of  my  men  fell 
in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmished  with  them.  One  day,  a'larger  body  of  the  enemy 
than  usual  advanced,  and  there  was  a  very  sharp  fight,  without  any  marked  advantage 
on  either  side.  Of  my  troops,  one  who  had  a  standard,  behaved  ill,  ran  off,  and  got 
into  the  trench.  There  were  persons  who  pretended  to  say  that  the  standard  was  Sidi 
Kara  Beg’s ;  and1,  in  truth,  Sidi  Kara,  though  most  valiant  in  speech,  by  no  means 
made  the  same  figure  with  his  sword.  One  night  Shcibani  Khan  attempted  to  sur¬ 
prise  us,  but  we  were  so  well  defended  by  our  ditch  and  chevanx-de-frise,  that  he  could 
effect  nothing.  After  raising  the  war-shout  on  the  edge  of  our  ditch,  and  giving  ns  a 
few  discharges  of  arrows,  they  drew  off. 

I  now  turned  my  whole  attention  and  solicitude  to  the  approaching  battle.  Kamber 
-  Ali  assisted  me.  Baki  Terkhan,  with  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  men,  had  arrived 
in  Kesh,  and  would  have  joined  me  in  two  days.  Syed  Muhammed  Doghlet,'  the  Mir’s 
son,5  too,  was  advancing  with  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had  been  sent 
to  my  assistance  by  the  Khan  my  maternal  uncle  ;  they  had  readied  Dabiil,  only  four 
farsangs1  from  my  camp,  and  would  have  joined  me  next  morning.  Such  was  our 
situation,  when  I  precipitated  matters,  and  hurried  on  the  battle  : 

He  who  with  impatient  haste  lays  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

Will  afterwards  gnaw  that  hand  with  his  teeth  from  ixfhet. 

The  cause  of  my  eagerness  to  engage,  was,  that  the  stars  called  the  Sahzyulduz  (or 
eight  stars)  were  on  that  day  exactly  between  the  two,  armies ;  and  if  I  had  suffered 
that  day  to  elapse,  they  would  have  continued  favourable  to  the  enemy  for  the  space 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  These  observances  were  all  nonsense,  and  my  precipita¬ 
tion  was  without  the  least  solid  excuse. 

In  the  morning,  having  made  the  troops  array  themselves  in  their  armour,  and  ca¬ 
parison  and  cover  their  horses  with  cloth  of  mail,  we  marched  out  and  moved  towards 
the  enemy,  haling  drawn  out  the  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  right  and  , left  wing, 
centre  and  advance.  On  the  right  wing  were  posted  Ibrahim  Saru,  Ibrahim  Jani, 
Abul  Kasim  Kohbur,  with  several  other  Begs.  On  the  left  wing  were  stationed  Ibra¬ 
him  Terkhan,  Muhammed  Mazld  Terkhan,  with  the  other  Begs  of  Samarkand,  Sultan 
Hussain  Arghun,  Kara  Birlas  Pir  Ahmed,  and  Khwajeh  Hussain.  In  the  centre,  were 
Kasim  Beg,  and  some  of  my  inferior  nobility  and  attached  adherents.  In  the  advance, 
were  Kamber  Ali  Silakh  (the  skinner),  Bandeh  Ali,  Khwajeh  Ali,  Mir  Shah  Kdchin, 
Syed  Kasim  the  chamberlain,  Khaidar  the  younger  brother  of  Bandeh  Ali,  Kuch4  Bee, 
Haider  Kasim  the  son  of  Kasim  Beg,  with  a  number  of  my  best  armed  men  and  most 
faithful  partizans.  We  marched  right  forward  to  the  enemy,  and  they,  on  their  part. 


1  Bridgend. 


1  Mirzad. 
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appeared  ready  drawn  up  to  receive  us.  On  their  right  wing  were  Mahmud  Sultan, 

Jani  Beg  Sultan,  and  Taimur  Sultan ;  and  on  their  left  Khamzeh  Sultan,  and  Mehdi 
Sultan,  with  a  number  of  other  Sultans.  TThen  the  lines  of  the  two  opposite  armies 
approached  each  other,  the  extremity  of  their  right  wing  turned  my  left  dank,  and  Eater's  fcfi 
wheeled  upon  my  rear.  I  changed  my  position  to  meet  them.  By  this  movement  the 
advance,1  which  contained  most  of  my  experienced  and  veteran  warriors  and  officers, 
was  thrown  to  the  right ;  and  scarcely  any  of  them  were  left  with  me.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  we  charged  and  beat  off  the  troops  that  came  on  to  attack  us  in  front, 
driving  them  hack  on  their  centre ;  and  tilings  even  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  several 

and  kept  his  ground.  The  enemy’s  right  having,  meanwhile,  routed  myleftynow  at¬ 
tacked  me  in  the  rear.  As  my  advance  had  been  thrown  to  the  right  on  the  change 
of  our  position,  my  front5  was  left  defenceless.  The  enemy  now  began  to  charge  us 
both  in  front  and  rear,  pouring  in  showers  of  arrows.  The  Moghul  troops  which  had 
come  to  my  assistance,  did  not  attempt  to  fight,  but,  instead  of  fighting,  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  dismounting  and  plundering  my  own  people.  Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance, 
such  is  the  uniform  practice  of  these  wretches  the  Moghuls ;  if  they  defeat  the  enemy 
they  instantly  seize  the  booty ;  if  they  are  defeated,  they  plunder  and  dismount  their 
own  allies,  and,  betide  what  may,  carry  off  the  spoil.  The  enemy  who  were  in  front, 
made  several  furious  attacks  on  me,  but  were  worsted  and  driven  back ;  they,  however, 
rallied  again  and  charged  ,  the  division  of  the  enemy  that  had  gained  our  rear  coming 
up  at  the  same  time,  and  discharging  showers  of  arrows  on  our  troops.  Being  thus 
surrounded  and  attacked  both  before  and  behind,  my  men  were  driven  from  their  £abcr 
ground.  In  battle,  tile  great  reliance  of  the  Uzbeks  is  on  the  Tulghmch  (or  turning 
the  enemy’s  flank).  They  never  engage  without  using  the  Tulghmeh.  Another  of 
their  practices  is  to  advance  and  charge  in  front  and  rear,  discharging  their  arrows  at 
full  gallop,  pell-mell,  chiefs  and  common  soldiers,  and, -if  repulsed,  they  in  like  man¬ 
ner  retire  full  gallop.  Only  ten  or  fifteen  persons  were  now  left  with  me.  The  river  Crosse.-  r . . 
Kohik  was  near  at  hand,  the  extremity  of  my  light  wing  having  rested  upon  it.  Me  Kohl,i' 
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not  venture  to  approach  the  place.  Some  days  passed  in  this  manner.  The  ignorant, 
mol),  who  had  never  experienced  the  wound  of  arrow  or  sabre,  nor  witnessed  the 
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men  could  mount  a-breast.  He  bad  placed  in  ambush  opposite  to  the  city- wall,  seven  or 
eight  hundred  chosen  men  with  these  ladders,  between  the  Iron-smiths’  and  Needle- 
makers’  gates,  while  he  himself  moved  to  the  other  side,  and  made  a  false  attack. 
Our  attention  was  entirely  drawn  olf  to  this  attack ;  and  the  men  in  ambush  no  sooner 
saw  the  works  opposite  to  them  empty  of  defenders,  by  the  watch  having  left  them, 
than  they  rose  from  the  place  where  they  had  lain  in  ambush,  advanced  with  extreme 
speed,  and  applied  then-  scaling-ladders  all  at  once  between  the  two  gates  that  have 
been  mentioned,  exactly  opposite  to  Muhammed  Mazid  Terkhan’s  house.  The  quar¬ 
ters  of  Kuch  Beg,  Muhammed  Kfdi  Kochin,  and  of  the  party  of  warriors  who  had  the 
duty  of  guarding  this  post,  were  then  in  Muhammed  Mazid  Terkhan’s  house.  Kara 
Birlas  was  stationed  at  the  Needlemakers’  gate;  the  station  of  the  Washing-green 
gate  was  allotted  to  Shirim  Tagbai  and  his  brothers,  with  Kutlak  Khwajeh  Gokul- 
tash.  As  there  was  fighting  on  the  other  side,  the  persons  in  charge  of  these  works 
were  not  apprehensive  of  any  danger  at  their  posts,  and  the  men  on  these  stations  had 
dispersed  on  their  own  business  to  their  houses  or  to  the  markets.  The  Begs  who 
were  on  guard  had  only  two  or  three  of  their  servants  and  attendants  about  them. — 
Nevertheless  Kuch  Beg,  Muhammed  Kuli  Kochin,  Shah  Sufi,  and  another  brave  cava¬ 
lier,  boldly  assailed  them,  and  displayed  signal  heroism.  Some  of  the  enemy  had  al¬ 
ready  mounted  the  wall,  and  several  others  were  in  the  act  of  scaling  it,  when  the  four 
persons  who  have  been  mentioned  arrived  on  the  spot,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand, 
with  the  greatest  bravery,  and  dealing  out  furious  blow's  around  them,  drove  the  as¬ 
sailants  hack  over  the  wall,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Kuch  Beg  distinguished  himself 
above  all  the  rest ;  and  this  was  an  exploit  for  ever  to  be  cited  to  his  honour.  He 
twice  during  this  siege  performed  excellent  service  by  his  valour.  Kara  Birlas  too, 
who  was  almost  alone  in  the  works  at  the  Needlemakers’  gate,  made  a  good  stand. 
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oulct  Saltan  Khanum,0  and  bad  been  separated  from,  t 
ic  now  set  out  for  Tashkcnd,  for  the  purpose  of  seein. 
iuhamined  Hussain  Mirza,  it  was  arranged  that  I  sho 
the  village  of  Dehkat,  which  belongs  to  Uratippa. 
y  baggage,  which  I  deposited  there,  and  in  the  cour 


see  Shall  Begum,  my  maternal  uncle,  and 
on  Shah  Begum  and  my  uncle  according 
with  them  for  some  days.  My  mother’s  eldest  sister  of  the  full-blood,  Milier-Niga 
Khanum,"  also  arrived  from  Samarkand.  My  mother  the  Khanum  fell  sick,  becam 
desperately  ill,  and  was  reduced  to  the  point  of  death.  The  reverend  Khwajehk 
Kliwajeh  had  left  Samarkand,  and  now  arrived  at  Ferket.  I  went  to  Ferket  and  pal 
the  Kliwajeh  a  visit.  I  had  entertained  hopes  that  the  Khan  my  uncle,  from  affectio: 
and  regard,  might  give  me  some  country  or  district;  and  he  did  give  me  Uratippa 
but  Mahmud  Hussain  Mirza  refused  to  deliver  it  up.  Whether  he  did  this  of  himself 
or  acted  on  a  hint  from  higher  authority,  I  cannot  tell ;  however  that  be,  in  a  few  day: 
I  returned  to  Dehkat. 

Delikat  is  one  of  the  hill-districts  of  Uratippa.  It  lies  on  the  skirts  of  a  very  liigl 
mountain,  immediately  on  passing  which,  you  come  on  the  country  of  Masiklia.  Tin 
inhabitants,  though  Sarts,8  have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  mares,  like  tin 
Turks.  The  sheep  belonging  to  Delikat  may  amount  to  forty  thousand.  We  took  uj 
our  lodgings  in  the  peasants’  houses.  I  lived  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  bead  men  o 
the  place.  He  was  an  aged  man,  seventy  or  eighty  years  old.  His  mother  was  stil 
alive,  aud  had  attained  an  extreme  old  age,  being  at  this  time  a  hundred  and  elcvci 


em  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 

:  therefore  went  thither  with 
3  of  a  few  days  afterwards,  I 


'the  whole  amounted  to  two  hundred.  One  of  her  great-grandchildren  was  at  this 
time  a  young  mail  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  of  age,  with  a  fine  black  beard. 
While  I  remained  in  Dehkat,  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  on  foot  all  about  the  hills  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  generally  went  out  barefoot,  and,  from  this  habit  of  walking 
barefoot,  I  soon  found  that  our  feet  became  so  hardened  that  we  did  not  mind  rock  or 
stone  in  the  least.  In  one  of  these  walks,  between  afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  we 
met  a  mail  who  was  going  with  a  cow  in  a  narrow  road.  I  asked  him  the  way.  He 
answered,  Keep  your  eye  fixed  on  the  cow ;  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  her  till  you  come 
to  the  issue  of  the  road,  when  you  will  know  your  ground.  Kkw&jeh  Asedulla,  who 
was  with  me,  enjoyed  the  joke,  observing,  What  would  become  of  us  wise  men  were 
the  cow  to  lose  her  way  ? 

This  winter  many  of  my  soldiers,  principally  because  we  could  not  go  out  in  plun¬ 
dering  parties,  asked  ieave  to  go  to  Andejan.  Kasim  Beg  strongly  advised  me  that, 

to  Jeliangir  Mirza.  I  accordingly  sent  him  a  cap  of  ermine.  Kasim  Beg  then  added, 
“  What  great  harm  would  there  be  in  sending  some  present  to  Tambol  ?”  Though  I 
did  not  altogether  approve  of  this,  yet,  induced  by  the  pressing  instances  of  Kasim 
Beg,  I  sent  Tambol  a  large  sword,  which  had  been  made  in  Samarkand  for  Nevian 
Gokultash,1  from  whom  I  took  it.  This  was  the  very  sword  that  afterwards  came 
down  on  my  own  head,  as  shall  be  mentioned  in  the  events  of  the  ensuing  year. 

A  few  days  after,  my  grandmother  Isan-Doulet  Begum,*  who  had  remained  behind 
in  Samarkand  when  I  left  it,  arrived  with  the  family  and  heavy  baggage,  and  a  few 
•  lean  and  hungry  followers. 

This  same  whiter  Skeibani  Khan,  having  passed  the  river  of  Khojend  on  the  ice, 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Shahroklua  and  Beslilcent.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  intelli- 
>es  gence,  without  regarding  the  smallness  of  my  numbers,  I  mounted  and  set  out  for  the 
districts  below  Khojend,  opposite  to  Heskt-ek.  It  was  wonderfully  cold,  and  the  wind 
of  Haderwish  had  here  lost  none  of  its  violence,  and  blew  keen.  So  excessive  was 
the  cold,  that  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days  we  lost  two  or  three  persons  from  its 
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come  to  me  while  I  was  in  Samarkand,  and  I  had  shown  him  every  kindness.  I  do 
not  know  what  bad  turn  Nevian  Gokultash  had  done  him  at  that  time ;  however,  the 
young  catamite  treasured  up  a  deadly  enmity  against  him. 

When  I  received  certain  accounts  that  the  plundering  party  of  the  Uzbeks  was  re-  Death  of 
tired,  I  dispatched  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  the  Khan,  and  leaving  Besh- 
kent,  tarried  three  or  four  days  in  the  village  of  Ahengeran.  Momin,  the  son  of 
Mulla  Haider,  on  the  plea  of  their  previous  acquaintance  in  Samarkand,  invited  Ne- 
vian  Gokultash,  Ahmed  Kasim,  and  some  others,  to  an  entertainment ;  and,  when  I 
left  Beshkent,  this  party  staid  behind.  The  entertainment  was  given  on  the  top  of  a 
precipice.  I  went  on  to  the  village  of  Sam-Seirek,  which  is  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  Ahengeran,  and  there  halted.  Next  morning,  I  was  informed  that  Nevian  Gokul¬ 
tash  had  fallen  over  the  precipice  while  intoxicated,  and  was  killed.  I  dispatched  Hak 
Nazir,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Ncviau  Gokultash,  with  a  detachment,  who  went,  exa¬ 
mined  the  place  from  which  he  had  fallen,  and,  after  interring  him  in  Beshkent,  re¬ 
turned  back  to  me.  They  found  Nevian’s  corpse  at  the  distance  of  a  bowshot  from  the 
spot  where  the  entertainment  had  been  given,  at  the  bottom  of  a  steep  precipice. 

Many  suspected  that  Momin,  cherishing  in  his  heart  the  grudge  against  Nevian,  which 
he  had  contracted  at  Samarkand,  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  The  truth  no  man  can 
know.  His  death  affected  me  deeply.  There  are  few  persons  for  whose  loss  I  have  Baber's 
felt  so  much.  I  wept  incessantly  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  I  discovered  the  date  of  his  ^ 
death  in  Fout  Shud  Nevian1  (Nevian  is  dead). .  A  few  days  afterwards,  I  set  out  from 
this  place,  and  returned  to  Dehkat. 

It  was  now  spring,  and  intelligence  was  brought  that  Sheibani  Khan  was  advan-  lie  ^  j0 
ring  against  Uratippa.  As  Dehkat  was  in  the  low  country,  I  passed  by  Abburden  Mait' 1 
and  Amani,  and  came  to  the  hill-country  of  Masikha.  Abburden  is  a  village  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  Masikha.  Beneath  Abburden  is  a  spring,  and  close  by  the  spring  is 
a  tomb.  From  this  spring,  towards  the  upland,  the  country  belongs  to  Masikha,  but 
downwards  from  the  spring  it  depends  on  Yelghar.  On  a  stone  which  is  on  the  brink 
of  this  spring,  on  one  of  its  sides,  I  caused  the  following  verses  -  to  be  inscribed : — 

I  have  heard  that  the  exalted  Jemshid 
Inscribed  on  a  stone  beside  a  fountain, 

And  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Should  we  conquer  the  whole  world  by  our  manhood  and  strength, 

Yet  could  we  not  carry  it  with  us  to  the  grave.” 

In  this  hill-country,  the  practice  of  cutting  verses  and  o'ther  inscriptions  on  the  rocks 
is  extremely  common. 

While  I  was  in  Masikha,  I  had  a  visit  from  Mulla  Hajari,  the  poet,  who  came  from 
Hissar.  At  this  time  I  composed  the  following  Matla : — 1 


1  These  words  give  907.  2  From  tbeBoslan  of  Sadi.— Leyden. 

3  These  are  the  first  lines  of  one  of  Baber’s  poems.  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  mest  of  the 

themselves. 
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formation  arrived,  the  Khan  led  out  his  army  from  Tashkend,  and  between  Beshkent 
and  Sam-seirek,  having  drawn  it  up  in  regular  array,  with  right  and  left  wings,  he 
formed  the  Ivim  (or  circle).  The  Moghuls  blew  horns  according  to  their  custom.  The  Ce 
Khan  having  alighted,  they  brought  nine  horsetail  standards,1  and  placed  them  by  him. 
One  Moghul  stood  by,  holding  in  his  hand  an  ox’s  shank-hone,  to  which  he  tied  a  long  '■* 
white  cotton  cloth.  Another  having  fastened  three  long  slips  of  white  cloth  beneath 
the  horsetail  of  the  standard,  passed  them  under  the  banner-staff  of  the  ensigns.  One 
corner  of  one  of  the  cloths  the  Khan  took,  and,  putting  it  beneath  his  feet,  stood  upon 
it.  I  stood  on  one  corner  of  another  of  the  long  slips,  which  was  in  like  manner  tied 
under  one  of  the  horsetail  standards ;  while  Sultan  Muliammed  Khanikeli2  took  the  third, 
and,  placing  the  cloth  under  his  feet,  in  like  manner  stood  on  a  corner  of  it.  Then 
the  Moghul  that  had  tied  on  these  cloths,  taking  the  ox-shank  in  his  hand,  made  a  speech 
in  the  Moghul  tongue,  looking  often  to  the  standards,  and  pointing  and  making  signs 


Next  morning,  the  army  forming  the  large  hunting  circle,  they  hunted  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Sam-seirek,  and,  advancing  forward,  at  length  halted  at  the  Chehar-Bagh  of 
Burak.  The  first  ghazel8  that  I  ever  composed  was  finished  that  day  at  this  station. 
The  ghazel  was  the  following : — 
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Stacie  to  my  journey  was  removed,  and  all  my  difficulties  were  at  an  end.  By  means 
of  Khwajeh  Abul  Mak'aram,  I  made  some  ideas  be  suggested,  that  when  an  enemy  so 
formidable  as  Sheibani  Khan  had  started  up,  from  whom  Turks  and  Moghuls  bad 
equal  cause  of  apprehension,  it  was  hut  prudent  to  watch  with  jealousy  his  progress  at 
this  moment,  before  he  had  completely  subjected  the  Uluses, 1  and  while  he  was  not 


Besides  that  it  was  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  since  the  Khan  had  seen  my 
younger  uncle,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  at  all ;  that  it  would  be  well  if  I  went  and 
visited  my  younger  uncle,  and  acted  as  mediator,  using  my  endeavours  to  procure  an 
interview  between  them.  My  purpose  was  to  escape  from  my  relations  under  these 
pretexts ;  and  I  bad  now  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  visit  Moghulistan  and  Terlan, 
after  which  the  reins  were  in  my  own  hand.  I,  however,  acquainted  no  person  with 
my  plan,  nor  could  I  impart  it  to  any  one,  not  only  because  my  mother  could  not  have 
supported  the  mention  of  such  a  proposition;  but  also  because  I  had  about  me  a  num- 
.ber  of  persons  who  had  attached  themselves  to  me  with  very  different  hopes,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  them  had  shared  with  me  my  wanderings  and  distresses.  It  was  unpleasant 
to  communicate  such  a  project  to  them.  Khwajeh  Abul  Makaram  started  the  subject 
to  Shah  Begum  and  my  uncle  the  Khan,  and  gained  tlieh  acquiescence ;  but  it  after¬ 
wards  came  into  their  head,  that  I  had  asked  permission  to  go  in  consequence  of  the 
poor  reception  they  had  given  me ;  and  this  suspicion  made  them  delay  sonic  time  be¬ 
fore  granting  me  liberty  to  depart.  At  this  very  crisis,  a  messenger  came  from  the 
Khan,  my  younger  maternal  uncle,  bringing  certain  information  that  he  was  himself 
coming.  My  plan,  therefore,  was  totally  disconcerted.  A  second  messenger  followed 
immediately  after,  with  news  that  he  was  close  at  hand.  Shah  Begum,  with  the 
younger  Khan’s  younger  sisters,  Sultan  Nigar  Khanum,  Doulet  Sultan  Khanum,  my¬ 
self,  Sultan  Muliammed  Khanekeh,  and  Mirza  Khan,  all  of  us  set  out  to  meet  my 
uncle. 

Between  Tashkend  and  Seiram  there  is  a  village  named  Yeghma,  as  well  as  some 
other  small  villages,  where  are  the  tombs  of  Ibrahim  Ata  and  Ishak  Ata.  We  advan¬ 
ced  as  far  as  these  villages,  and  not  knowing  precisely  the  time  that  the  younger  Khan 
would  arrive,  I  had  ridden  out  carelessly  to  see  the  country,  when  all  at  once  I  found 
myself  face  to  face  with  him.  I  immediately  alighted  and  advanced  to  meet  him ;  at 
the  moment  I  dismounted  the  Khan  knew  me,  and  was  greatly  disturbed ;  for  he  had 
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Most  of  the  clans  and  tribes,  with  the  fortresses  and  country  all  around  Andejan, 
had  now  submitted  to  me,  and  the  men  of  Andejan  were  no  less  eager  to  declare  in 
my  favour,  but  could  not  find  a  safe  opportunity.  It  came  into  my  head  to  advance 
one  night  to  the  vicinity  of  Andejan,  to  send  in  a  man  to  confer  with  the  Khwajehs 
and  chief  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and,  if  they  fell  in  with  my  views,  to  concert  with 
them  about  introducing  me,  some  way  or  other,  into  the  fortress.  With  this  plan,  I 
one  evening  set  out  from  Ush,  and  having  about  midnight  arrived  within  a  kos  of 
Andejan,  opposite  to  Jild-Khizan,1  sent  forward  Kamber  Ali  Beg,  and  several  other 
Begs,  with  instructions  to  introduce  secretly  into  the  place  some  person  who  might 
confer  with  the  Khwajeh  and  leading  men.  I  and  my  party  remained  on  horseback 
where  they  had  left  us,  awaiting  the  return  of  the  Begs.  It  might  be  about  the  end 
of  the  third  watch  of  the  night,2  some  of  us  were  nodding,  others  fast  asleep,  when  all  at 
once  saddle-drums  struck  up,  accompanied  with  martial  shout  and  hubbub.  My  men 
being  off  their  guard,  and  oppressed  with  drowsiness,  without  knowing  how  many  or 
few  the  enemy  might  he,  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  took  to  flight,  no  one  trying  to 
keep  near  another.  I  had  not  even  time  to  rally  them,  but  advanced  towards  the 
enemy,  accompanied  by  Mir  Shah  Kochin,  Bairn  Sbirzad,  and  Dost  Nasir.  Except 
us  foui-,  all  the  rest  ran  off  to  a  man.  We  had  advanced  but  a  little  way,  when  the 
enemy,  after  discharging  a  flight  of  arrows,  raised  the  war-shout,  and  charged  towards 
us.  One  cavalier,  mounted  on  a  white-faced  horse,  came  near  me.  I  let  fly  an  arrow, 
which  hit  the  horse,  and  he  instantly  fell  dead.  They  pulled  up  their  bridles  a  little. 
My  three  companions  said,  “  The  night  is  dark,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
number  and  force  of  the  enemy ;  the  whole  troops  which  we  had  with  us  have  fled. 
We  are  only  four  men,  and  with  so  small  a  number,  what  injury  can  we  hope  to  do 
the  enemy  ?  Let  us  follow  our  party,  rally  them,  and  lead  them  hack  into  action.” 
Having  galloped  up  and  overtaken  our  men,  we  horsewhipped  some  of  them ;  but  all 
our  exertions  were  ineffectual  to  make  them  stand.  Again  we  four  turned,  and  gave 
the  pursuers  a  discharge  of  arrows.  They  halted  a  little ;  but  when,  after  one  or  two 
discharges,  they  perceived  that  wc  were  only  four  in  number,  they  again  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  our  men,  to  strike  them  down  and  dismount  them.  In  this  way,  we  three 
or  four  times  covered  and  protected  our  people,  and,  as  they  would  not  be  rallied,  I 
repeatedly  turned  along  with  my  three  companions,  when  we  kept  the  enemy  in  check, 
and  brought  them  up  with  our  arrows.  They  kept  pursuing  us  for  the  space  of  two 
or  three  kos,  till  they  came  over  against  the  hillock  of  Khirabuk  and  Shibamflm.  On 
reaching  the  hillock,  Muhammed  Ali  Mobasker  met  us.  I  said,  “  These  people  are  few 
in  number ;  come,  let  us  charge  them.”  When  we  turned  and  put  our  horses  to  speed 
to  charge  them,  they  stood  still.  The  scattered  fugitives  now  began  to  collect  and  come 
in  from  different  quarters ;  but  there  were  many  good  soldiers  who  did  not  recover 
from  then-  alarm,  but  went  on  straight  to  Ush.  The  business  bad  happened  in  the 
following  manner  : — Some  Moghuls  of  Ayub  Begchik’s  division  had  gone  out  prowl¬ 
ing  round  Andejan  on  a  pillaging  party.  On  hearing  the  noise  made  by  my  detach¬ 
ment,  they  came  secretly  upon  us,  when  a  mistake  occurred  regarding  the  watchword. 
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,  and  made  a  push  to  enter  them.  But  the  old  and  experienced  Begs  of 
is  Nasir  Beg,  the  father  of  Dost  Beg,  Kamber  Ali  Beg,  and  other  aged 
presented  to  me,  that  it  was  now  late,  and  that  to  approach  the  fortress  in 
s  not  a  wise  measure  ;  that  it  was  better  to  retire  a  little  and  alight ;  that 
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in  the  morning  they  would  have  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  surrender  the  fortress. 
Having  acquiesced  in  the  opinion  of  these  experienced  officers,  we  retired  from  the 
suburbs.  Had  we  advanced  up  to  the  gates  of  the  fortress,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  place  would  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 

■  It  was  about  the  hour  of  bed-time  prayers  when  we  passed  the  river  Jak&n,  and 
encamped  close  by  the  village  of  Rabat-e-Zourek.  Although  wc  had  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  breaking  up  of  Tambol,  and  his  retreat  towards  Andej an,  yet  ray  inexpe¬ 
rience  made  me  guilty  of  a  gross 'oversight;  for,  instead  of  occupying  the  ground 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Jakan,  which  was  naturally  strong,  and  encamping  there, 
we  passed  the  river  and  halted  beside  the  village  of  Rabat-e-Zourek,  in  a  level  plain, 
where  we  went  to  sleep  in  negligent  security,*  without  advanced  guard  and  without 
videttes.  Just  before  the  dawn,  while  our  men  were  still  enjoying  themselves  in 
sleep,  Kainber  Ali  Beg  galloped  up,  exclaiming,  “  The  enemy  are  upon  us — rouse  up  !” 
Having  spoken  these  words,  without  halting  a  moment,  he  passed  on.  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  as  was  my  custom  even  in  times  of  security,  without  taking  off  my  jama,  or 
frock,  and  instantly  arose,  girt  on  my  sabre  and  quiver,  and  mounted  my  horse.  My 
standard-bearer  seized  the  standard,  but  without  having  time  to  tie  on  the  horse-tail 
and  colours ;  but,  taking  the  banner-staff  in  his  hand  just  as  it  was,  leaped  on 

When  I  first  mounted,  there  were  ten  or  fifteen  men  with  me.  By  the  time  I  had 
advanced  a  bowshot,  we  fell  in  with  the  enemy’s  skirmishers.  At  this  moment  there 
might  be  about  ten  men  with  me.  Riding  quick  up  to  then*,  and  giving  a  discharge 
of  our  arrows,  we  came  upon  the  most  advanced  of  them,  attacked  and  drove  them 
back,  and  continued  to  advance,  pursuing  them  for  the  distance  of  another  bowshot, 
when  wc  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy.  Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol  was  stand¬ 
ing,  with  about  a  hundred  men.  Tambol  was  speaking  with  another  person  in  front 
of  Ike  line,  and  in  the  act  of  saying,  “  Smite  them !  Smite  them  1”  but  his  men  were 
sideling  in  a  hesitating  way,  as  if  saying,  “  Shall  we  flee  ?  Let  us  flee  !”  but  yet 
standing  still.  At  this  instant  there  were  left  with  me  only  three  persons  :  one  of 
these  was  Dost  Msir,  another  Mirza  Kfili  Gokultash,  and  Kerimdad  Khodaidad,  the 
Turkoman,  the  third.  One  arrow,  which  was  then  on  the  notch,  I  discharged  on  the 
helmet  of  Tambol,  and  again  applied  my  hand  to  my  quiver,  and  brought  out  a  green- 
tipped  barbed  arrow,1  which  my  uncle,  the  Khan,  had  given  me.  Unwilling  to  throw 
it  away,  I  returned  it  to  the  quiver,  and  thus  lost  as  much  time  as  would  have  allowed  of 
shooting  two  arrows.  I  then  placed  another  arrow  on  the  string,  and  advanced,  while 
the  other  three  lagged  a  little  behind  me.  Two  persons  came  on  right  to  meet  me ; 
one  of  them  was  Tambol,  who  preceded  the  other.  There  was  a  highway  between  us. 
He  mounting  on  one  side  of  it  as  I  mounted  on  the  other,  we  encountered  on  it  in 
such  a  manner,  that  my  right  hand  was  towards  my  enemy,  and  Tambol’s  right  hand 
towards  me.  Except  the  mail  for  his  horse,  Tambol  had  all  his  armour  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  complete.  I  had  only  my  sabre  and  bow  and  arrows.  I  drew  up  to  my  ear,  and 
seat  right  for  him  the  arrow  which  I  had  in  my  hand.  At  that  very  moment,  an  ar- 


•  perhaps  a  green  finger-guard— gosheligtr  i 


The  Khans  having  followed  close  after  Tambol,  took  post  in 
jan.  The  elder  Khan  had  his  quarters  on  the  edge  of  the  Ku: 
garden  of  my  grandmother  Isan-doulet  Begum,  which  is  known  1 
tagerman.1  The  younger  Khan  had  his-quarters  near  the  Langt 
Tawakel.  After  two  days  I  came  from  Ush,  and  waited  on  the 


tagerman.  On  this  first  visit  he  made  over  to  the  younger  Kha 
I  had  gained  possession  of,  giving  me  for  an  excuse,  that  as  an  e 
Sheibak  Khan  had  taken  the  city  of  Samarkand,  and  was  daily : 
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ghinan,  Uzkend,  and  the  country  of  the  Ds  and  Uluses,  set  out  at  once  for  Ush,  for¬ 
tify  all  your  castles,  dispatch  some  person  to  Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol,  to  conclude  a 
peace,  join  in  attacking  and  driving  out  the  Moghuls,  and  then  make  a  division  of  the 
country  between  yourself  and  younger  brother.”  I  answered,  “  It  is  more  satisfactory 
to  me,  as  the  Khans  are  my  own  family  and  kinsmen,  to  be  a  vassal  of  theirs,  than  a 
Sovereign  along  with  Tambol.”  Perceiving  that  I  did  not  approve  of  his  suggestion, 
he  seemed  to  regret  having  mentioned  it,  and  drew  off.  I  went  on  and  saw  my  uncle 
the  younger  Khan.  In  my  first  interview  with  him,  I  had  come  upon  him  unexpect- 
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represented  to  me  that  in  all  probability  Shahbaz  h: 
therefore  it  was  better  not  to  adrance  in  disorder. 
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terests,  and  sent  a  confidential  messenger  earnestly  inviting  me  to  repair  to  that  city. 

‘  The  motive  of  this  invitation  was  a  wish  to  detach  me,  by  any  device,  from  the  Khans, 
being  persuaded  that  after  I  left  them  they  could  no  longer  maintain  themselves  in 
t}ie  countrv.  It  was  done  bv  him  on  an  understanding  with  his  elder  brother  Tambol. 
But  to  separate  myself  from  the  Khans,  and  to  unite  myself  with  them,  was  a  thing  to 
me  altogether  impossible.  I  let  the  Khans  understand  the  invitation  I  had  received. 

another:  but  such  artifice  and  underhand  dealing  were  totally  abhorrent  from  my 
habits  and  disposition,  especially  as  there  must  have  been  a  treaty,  and  I  never  could 
bring  myself  to  violate  my  faith.  But  I  was  anxious  by  one  method  or  another  to  get 
into  Akhsi,  that  Sheikh  Bayezid  might  be  detached  from  his  brother  Tambol,  and 
unite  with  me,  till  some  plan  should  offer,  of  which  I  could  avail  myself  with  honour. 
I  therefore  sent  a  person  to  Akhsi,  who  concluded  an  agreement  with  him,  when  he 
invited  me  to  the  place,  and  I  accordingly  went.  He  came  out  to  meet  me,  bringing 
my  youngest  brother  ISasir  Mirza  along  with  him,  and  conducted  me  into  the  fort, 
where  lie  left  me.  I  alighted  at  the  apartments  which  had  been  prepared  for  me  in 
my  father’s  palace  in  the  stone  fort. 

Tambol  had  sent  his  elder  brother  Beg  Tilbeli  to  Sliebak  Khan,  proffering  him  his 

ters  fromSheibak  Khan,  by  which  he  was  informed  that  the  Khan  was  about  to  come 
to  join  him.  As  soon  as  the  Khans  received  this  intelligence,  they  were  disconcerted,  and 
broke  up  from  before  Andejan  in  great  alarm.  The  little  Khan  himself  had  a  high 
character  for  justice  and  piety ;  hut  the  Moghuls  whom  he  had  left  in  Ush,  in  Mar 
ghinan,  and  the  other  fortresses  of  which  I  had  gained  possession,  instead  of  protect¬ 
ing,  had  set  about  oppressing  and  tyrannizing  over  the  inhabitants.  As  soon,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  Khans  raised  the  siege  of  Andejan,  the  men  of  Ush,  Marghinan,  and  the 
other  fortresses,  rose  on  the  Moghuls  who  were  in  garrison,  seized  and  plundered  them, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  towns.  The  Khans  did  not  immediately  cross  the  river  of 
Khojend,  but  retreated  by  way  of  Marghinan  and  Kendbadam,  and  passed  the  river 
at  Khojend.  Tambol  followed  them  as  far  as  Marghinan.  I  was  now  greatly  distract¬ 
ed  ;  I  hftd  no  great  confidence  in  their  adhering  staunchly  to  me,  but  I  did  not  like  to 
fly  off  from  them  without  evident  necessity.  * 

One  morning  Jehangir  Mirza  came  and  joined  me,  having  fled  from  Tambol,  whom 
lie  had  left  at  Marghinan.  I  was  in  the  bath  when  the  Mirza  arrived,  but  immediately 
received  and  embraced  him.  At  this  time  Sheikh  Bayezid  was  in  great  perturbation, 
quite  unsettled  what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue.  The  Mirza  and  Ibrahim  Beg  insisted 
that  it  was  necessary  to  seize  him,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  citadel.  In  truth  the 
proposition  was  a  judicious  one.  I  answered,  «  I  have  made  an  agreement,  and  how 
can  I  violate  it  ?”  Sheikh  Bayezid  meanwliile  entered  the  citadel.  We  ought  to  have 
placed  a  guard  at  the  bridge,  yet  we  did  not  station  a  single  man  to  defend  it.  These, 
blunders  were  the  effects  of  our  inexperience.  Before  the  dawn,  Tambol  arrived  with 
two  or  three  thousand  mailed  warriors,  passed  by  the  bridge,  and  entered  the  citadel. 
I  had  but  very  few  men  with  me  from  the  first,  and  after  I  came  to  Akhsi,  I  had  dis¬ 
patched  many  of  them  on  different  services ;  some  to  garrison  forts,  others  to  take 
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charge  of  districts,  and  others  to  collect  the  revenue,  so  that,  at  this  crisis,  I  had  not 
with  me  in  Akhsi  many  more  than  a  hundred.  However,  having  taken  to  horse  with 
those  that  remained,  I  was  busy  posting  them  in  the  entrances  to  the  different  streets, 
and  in  preparing.supplies  of  warlike  stores  for  their  use,  when  Sheikh  Bayezid,  Kam- 
ber  Ali,  and  Muhammed  Dost,  came  galloping  from  Tainbol  to  propose  a  pacification. 

Haring  ordered  such  of  my  men  as  had  stations  assigned"  them  to  remain  steadily  at 
their  posts,  I  went  and  alighted  at  my  father’s  tomb,  to  hold  a  conference  with  them. 

I  also  sent  to  call  Jehangir  Mirza  to  the  meeting.  Muhammed  Dost  returned  back, 
while  Sheikh  Bayezid  and  Kambcr  Ali  remained  with  me.  We  were  sitting  in  the 
southern  portico  of  the  Mausoleum,  engaged  in  conversation,  when  Jehangir  Mirza  Jehangir 
and  Ibrahim  Chapuk,  after  consulting  together,  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  seize  MsShdSh 
them.  Jehangir  Mirza  whispered  in  my  ear,  iC  It  is  necessary  to  seize  them.”  I  an- 
swered  him,  e(  Do  nothing  in  a  hurry :  the  time  for  seizing  them  is  gone  by.  Let  us 
try  if  we  can  get  anything  by  negotiation,  which  is  much  more  feasible,  for  at  present 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  we  are  extremely  few :  besides,  their  superior  force  is  in 
possession  of  the  citadel,  while  our  inconsiderable  strength  only  occupies  the  outer 
fort.”  Sheikh  Bayezid  and  Kambcr  Ali  were  present  while  this  passed.  Jehangir 
IMirza,  looking  towards  Ibrahim  Chapuk,  made  a  sign  to  him  to  desist.  I  know  not 
whether  he  misunderstood  it,  or  whether  from  perversity  he  acted  knowingly;  how¬ 
ever  that  may  be,  he  seized  Sheikh  Bayezid.  The  men  who  were  around  closed  in  on 
every  side,  and,  in  an  instant,  dragged  away  and  rifled  these  two  noblemen.  There 
was  now  an  end  of  all  treaty.  We,  therefore,  delivered  them  both  into  custody,  and 
mounted  for  battle. 

I  intrusted  one  side  of  the  town  to  Jehangir  Mirza ;  as  the  Mirza’s  followers  were  Baber  at- 
very  few  in  number,  I  attached  some  of  my  own  to  him.  I  first  of  all  went  and  put  to 
his  quarter  of  the  town  in  order,  visiting  all  the  posts,  and  assigning  each  man  his  Afebsi. 
station ;  after  which  I  proceeded  to  the  other  quarters.1  In  the  midst  of  the  town 
there  was  an  open  level  green,  in  which  I  had  posted  a  body  of  my  men,  and  passed 
on.  They>were  soon  attacked  by  a  much  superior  number  of  horse  and  foot,  who 
drove  them  from  their  ground,  and  forced  them  into  a  narrow  lane.  At  this  instant 
I  arrived,  and  immediately  pushed  on  my  horse  to  the  charge.  The  enemy  did  not 
maintain  their  ground,  but  fled.  We  had  driven  them  out  of  the  narrow  lane,  and 
were  pushing  them  over  the  green,  sword  in  hand,  when  my  horse  was  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  an  arrow.  He  bolted,  and  springing  aside,  threw  me  on  the  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy.  I  started  up  instantly  and  discharged  one  arrow.  Kahil,  one  of 
my  attendants,  who  was  on  a  sorry  sort  of  steed,  dismounted  and  presented  it  to  me. 

I  got  on  it,  and  haring  posted  a  party  there,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  another  street. 

Sultan  Muhammed  Weis,  observing  what  a  bad  horse  I  had  got,  dismounted  and  gave 
me  his  own,  which  I  mounted.  At  this  very  instant  Kamber  Ali  Beg,  the  son  of  Ka¬ 
sim  Beg,  came  to  me  wounded,  from  Jehangir  Mirza,  with  notice  that  Jehangir  Mirza 
had  been  attacked  for  some  time  past  in  such  force,  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity,  and  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  out  of  the  town,  and  take  to  flight. 

1  It  would  appear  that  the  town  was  open  and  without  walls  on  the  side  of  the  citadel. 
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Wliile  still  disconcerted  by  this  accident,  Syed  Kasim,  who  had  held  the  fort  of  Pap, 
arrived.  This  was  a  strangely  unseasonable  time  for  coming ;  for,  at  such  an  extremi¬ 
ty,  had  I  retained  possession  of  a  fortress  of  such  strength  as  Pap,  there  had  still  been 
some  resource.  I  said  to  Ibrahim  Beg,  “  What  is. to  he  done  now?”  He  was  a  little 
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in  truth,  the  business  was  over.  Whether  it  was  that  Ibrahim  Beg’s  horse  was  really 
weak,  or  whether  the  Beg  was  fretful  from  his  wound,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  he  said  to 
me,  “  My  horse  is  useless.”  Immediately,  Suleman,  a  servant  of  Muhammed  Ali 
Mobasher,  dismounted  and  gave  him  his  horse  of  his  own  accord,  without  anybody 
suggesting  such  a  thing  to  him.  It  was  a  fine  trait  of  character  in  the  man.  While 
we  remained  waiting  at  the  gate,  Kuchik  Ali,  who  is  now  collector 1  of  Koel,  displayed 
great  bravery.  He  was  then  in  the  service  of  Sultan  Muhammed  Weis.  He,  on  an¬ 
other  occasion,  performed  good  service  at  Usi.  We  continued  at  the  gate,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  the  messenger  whom  I  had  sent  to  call  the  Mirza.  He  did  return,  and 
informed  us  that  Jehanglr  Mirza  had  already  been  gone  some  time  in  his  retreat.  It 
was  no  longer  a  season  to  tarry,  and  we  also  set  off.  Indeed,  my  halting  so  long  was  and  retreat,, 
very  ill  advised.  Not  above  twenty  or  thirty  men  now  remained  with  me.  The  mo¬ 
ment  we  moved  off  in  our  retreat,  a  great  band  of  the  enemy’s  troops  came  smartly 
after  us.  We  had  just  passed  the  drawbridge  when  they  reached  the  town  side  of  it. 

Bend  Ali  Beg,  the  son  of  Kasim  Beg,  who  was  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Kliamzeh 
Beg,  called  aloud  to  Ibrahim  Beg,  “  You  are  always  boasting  and  bragging :  stop  and 
let  us  exchange  a  few  sword-cuts.”  Ibrahim  Beg,  who  was  close  by  me,  answered, 

“  Come  away,  then  :  What  hinders  us  ?”  The  senseless  madcaps  !  in  such  a  moment 
of  peril  and  discomfiture,  to  think  of  adjusting  their  rival  claims.  It  was  no  time  for 
a  trial  of  skill,  nor  for  delay  nor  loss  of  time.  We  retreated  with  all  speed,  the  enemy 
being  in  full  pursuit  of  us.  They  brought  down  man  after  man  as  they  overtook  us. 

Within  a  kos3  of  Akhsi  there  is  place  called  Cncmhid-e- Chemm  (or  the  Garden-  Is  warmly 
dome).  We  had  just  passed  it,  when  Ibrahim  Beg  called  out  to  me  for  assistance.  I  r“ISU'd' 
looked  round,  and  perceived  him  engaged  with  a  home-bred  slave  of  Sheikh  Bayezid. 

I  instantly  turned  my  bridle  to  go  hack.  Jan  Kuli  Biiiu  Kuli,  who  was  by  me,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  What  time  is  this  for  turning  back  ?”  seized  my  bridle-reins,  and  hurried 
me  on.  Before  we  reached  Sang,  they  had  unhorsed  the  greater  part  of  my  adherents. 

Sang  may  be  about  two  kos  from  Akhsi.  After  passing  Sang,  we  saw  no  more  of  the 
enemy  in  pursuit.  We  proceeded  up  the  river  of  Sang,  being  at  this  time  only  eight 
in  all — Dost  Nasir,  Kamber  Ali  Kasim  Beg,  Jan  Kuli  Bian  Kuli,  Mirza  Kuli  Gokul- 
tash,  Shahim  Nasir,  Abdul  Kadus  Sldl  Kara,  and  Khwajeb  Hussaini ;  I  myself  was 
the  eighth.  A  sort  of  path  leads  up  the  river  amidst  broken  glens,  remote  from  the 
beaten  road.  By  this  unfrequented  and  retired  path  we  proceeded  up  the  river,  till, 
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were  certainly  followed  by  a' detachment  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  Impressed 
with  this  notion,  we  continued  our  flight.  The  fact  is,  that  the  fliers,  even  though  the 
most  numerous,  can  never  contend  with  the  pursuers,  though  the  inferior  number. 


(Persian  Verse.)—  The  shout  of  Hill  is  sufficient  for  vanquished  bands. 

Jan  Kuli  said,  “  We  must  not  go  on  in  this  way,  or  they  will  take  us  all.  Let  you 
and  Mirza  Kuli  Gokultash,  therefore,  select  the  two  best  horses  of  the  party,1  and  gal¬ 
loping  off  together  keep  one  another’s  horses  at  speed ;  perhaps  you  may  escape.”  The 
advice  was  not  a  bad  one ;  for,  since  we  could  not  engage  them,  this  presented  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  escape;  but  I  could  not  consent  in  such  circumstances  to  leave  any  of  my 
llis  loliev.'.  followers  dismounted  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  At  length,  however,  the  party  began 
after  to  separate  and  fall  behind  each  other.  The  horse  on  which  I  was  mounted  began  to 
.uiothiT.  Jan  j^uli  dismounted  and  gave  me  his  horse.  I  leaped  from  my  own  and  mount¬ 

ed  his,  while  he  mounted  mine.  At  this  very  instant  Shaliim  Nasir,  with  Abdal  Ka- 
dus  Sidi  Kara,  who  had  fallen  behind,  were  dismounted  by  the  enemy.  Jan  Kuli 
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do  you  intend  goiug,  that  you  flee  in  this  m 
and  brought  in ;  Nasir  Mirza,  too,  has  been 


nner  ?  Jebangir  Mirza  has  been  tak 
seized.55  I  was  greatly  alarmed  at  th 


of  an  enemy’s  country,  the  morning  was  near  at  hand,  and  I 
to  which  I  had  wished  to  go.  “  Show  me,  then,”  I  said,  “  somt 
emain  concealed  during  the  day,  and,  when  it  is  night,  we  can 
r  horses,  pass  the  river  of  Khojend,  and  then  proceed  straight  for 
side  of  the  river.”  They  answered,  “  Hard  by  there  is  a  hillee 
ide  ourselves.”  Bandeh  Ali  was  the  Da^ogha  of  Karnan.  He 
r  our  horses  can  long  stand  out,  unless  we  get  something  to  eat 
n,  and  will  bring  out  whatever  I  can  procure.”  We  therefore 
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Evening  prayers  were  over,  when  a  horseman  was  seen  passing  from  Karnan  to¬ 
wards  Ghiva.  We  called  out,  “  Who  goes  there  ?”  He  answered  us.  This  was,  in 
truth,  the  same  Muhammed  Bakir  Beg,  whom  we  had  observed  at  noon.  He  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,1  moved  from  the  place  in  which  he  had  lain  concealed,  to  another 
lurking-place ;  and  now  so  thoroughly  changed  his  voice,  that,  although  he  had  lived 
for  years  with  me,  I  did  not  discover  him.  Had  I  known  him,  and  kept  him  with  me, 


returned  and  said,  “  Yusef,  the  Darogha,  says,  that,  at  the  gate  of  Akhsi,  he  met  a 
man  on  foot,  who  told  him  that  the  King  tvas  in  Karnan,  at  such  a  place  ;  that,  with¬ 
out  communicating  this  intelligence  to  any  one,  he  had  put  the  man  into  close  custody, 
along  with  Wali,  the  treasurer,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  in  the  action ;  after 
which,  he  hastened  to  you  full  speed;  and  that  the  Begs  are  not  informed  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.”  I  asked  him,  “  What  do  you  think  of  the  matter  ?”  He  answered, 
“  They  are  all  your  servants  ;  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  hut  to  join  them.  They  will 
undoubtedly  make  you  king.”  “  But  after  such  wars  and  quarrels,”  I  replied,  “with 
what  confidence  can  I  place  myself  in  their  power  ?”  I  was  still  speaking,  when  Yusef 
suddenly  presented  himself,  and  throwing  himself  on  both  his  knees  before  me,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Why  should  I  conceal  anything  from  you  ?  Sultan  Ahmed  Beg  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter ;  but  Sheikh  Bayezid  Beg  has  got  information  where  you  are, 
and  has  sent  me  hither.” 
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On  hearing  these  words,  I  was  thrown  into  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  which  affects  a  man  with  more  painful  feelings  than  the  near 
prospect  of  death.  “  Tell  me  the  truth,”  I  exclaimed,  “  if  indeed  things  are  about  to 
go  with  me  contrary  to  my  wishes,  that  I  may  at  least  perform  my  last  ablutions.” 
Yusef  swore  again  and  again,  but  I  did  not  heed  his  oaths.  I  felt  my  strength  gone. 
I  rose  and  went  to  a  corner  of  the  garden.  I  meditated  with  myself,  and  said,  “  Should 
a  man  live  a  hundred,  nay  a  thousand  years,  yet  at  last  he - ” 

[The  copyist  adds,  “  The  remaining  transactions  of  this  year,  viz.  908,  may  God 
grant  that  they  come  to  hand.”  In  this  wish  I  most  heartily  join. — Leyden.'] 


SUPPLEMENT, 


A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EVENTS  THAT  OCCURRED  IN  THE 
END  OF  A.  H.  908,  AND  IN  A.  H.  909.-1 


The  narrative  of  Baber  is  here  broken  off,  at  one  of  the  most  interesting  moments 
of  his  history.  Whether  this  defect  be  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  copies,  or  to 
design  in  the  author,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  though,  from  a  similar  interruption  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  914  of  the  Hejira,  when  Baber  appears  to  be  on  the  point  of  a.  D.  im«. 
falling  into  the  hands  of  a  desperate  band  of  conspirators,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
intentional ;  and,  we  may  be  almost  tempted  to  believe,  that  the  Imperial  author  de¬ 
rived  a  sort  of  dramatic  pleasure  from  working  up  to  a  very  high  pitch  the  curiosity 
of  his  reader  or  hearer,  and  leaving  the  mind  in  a  state  of  awakened  suspense  by  a  sud¬ 
den  break  in  the  narrative.  All  the  three  copies  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
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with  your  board  ?”  to  which  the  Khwajeh  answered  in  two  Persian  verses,  the  sense 
of  which  is,  that  he  who  puffs  at  the  lamp  which  God  has  lighted,  singes  his  beard. 
But  the  felicity  of  this  allusion  did  not  avail  him,  and  he1  was  put  to  death.  Sheibani 
Khan  following  up  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  took  possession  of  Tashkent!, 
Shahrokhia,  and  all  the  dominions  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Khan,  as  well  probably  as  of 
the  territories  of  his  younger  brother  Ilacheh  Khan,  so  that  his  territories  now  extend¬ 
ed  along  both  sides  of  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  and  stretched  southward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Amu.  He  fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Samarkand,  and  gave  his  brother 
Mahmud  Sultan  the  charge  of  Bokhara.  Tashkcnd,  with  the  dominions  of  the  two 
Khans,  he  gave  to  his  paternal  uncles,  Gujenjoh  Khan,  and  Sunjek  Sultan,  whose  mo¬ 
ther  was  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg  Gurgan.  The  office  of  Da- 
rogha  of  Shahrokhia,  lie  bestowed  on  Amir  Yakub,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  of  his 

Baber  is  said  to  have  taken  refuge  after  this  disaster  in  Moghulistan,  an  incident  to 
which  lie  himself  never  refers.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  he  was  soon  after  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  escape  from  the  north  side  of  the  Sirr,  and  to  gain  the  hill  country  of 
Sukh  and  Hushiar,  villages  which  He  in  the  district  of  Asfera,  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  Ferghana  from  Hissar  and  Karatigin,  where  he  wandered  for  nearly  a 
year  as  a  fugitive,  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties.2  Finding  his  partizans 
completely  dispersed,  however,  and  all  hopes  gone  of  recovering  his  hereditary  king¬ 
dom,  after  consulting  with  his  few  remaining  adherents,  he  resolved  to  try  Ills  fortune 
in  Khorasan,  which  was  at  that  time  held  by  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  a  sovereign  of 
great  power  and  reputation,  and  beyond  comparison  the  most  distinguished  prince  then 
living  of  the  family  of  Taimur. 

When  Baber  bade  adieu  for  the  last  time  to  his  native  country,  which  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  during  all  the  future  years  of  his  life  with  tho  fondness  which  a  man  of 
warm  attachments  feels  for  the  scenes  of  his  early  affections,  he  crossed  the  high  range 
of  hills  to  the  south  of  Ferghana,  and  came  down  west  of  Karatigin  on  the  country  of 
Cheghanian  and  Hissar,  territories  at  that  time  belonging  to  Khosrou  Shah,  to  whom 
Baber  always  professes  a  deep-rooted  hatred.  The  murder  of  Baiesanghar  Mirza,  and 
the  blinding  of  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  both  cousins  of  Baber,  and  the  latter  the  full 
brother  of  one  of  his  wives,  were  certainly  sufficient  to  justify  the  terms  of  strong  de¬ 
testation  in  which  that  prince  always  speaks  of  him ;  but  Ferishta  seems  to  insinuate, 
that  he  hated  the  man  whom  he  had  injured;  and  that  Baber,  though  treated  by 
Khosrou  Shah  with  great  hospitality,  stirred  up  a  faction  in  his  court,  seduced  the  af¬ 
fections  of  his  army,  and  by  his  intrigues,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  troops,  his  trea¬ 
sure,  and  his  dominions.  Whether  or  not  Baber  was  aware  that  such  charges  had  been 
made,  or  were  likely  to  be  brought  against  him,  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  narrative  in  his 
Memoirs  is  certainly  fitted  to  meet  accusations  of  this  nature  ;  and  he  appears  through¬ 
out  to  show  uncommon  solicitude  to  justify  himself  in  regard  to  Khosrou  Shah,  whose 
general  character  for  hospitality  and  generosity  to  others  he  acknowledges,  while  he 
pointedly  accuses  him  of  niggardliness,  and  want  of  common  civility  to  himself,  in  the 

i  See  Tarikhe  Kozet-es-Sefa,  vol.  VII.  MS.  2  gre  Baber's  Memoirs,  near  th 
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two  different  instances  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the  country  of  that 
chieftain.  That  he  intrigued  with  the  army  of  Khosrou  Shah,  particularly  with  the 
Moghul  troops,  Baber  boldly  avows,  but  appears  to  regard  his  conduct  in  that  respect 
as  only  an  act  of  fair  hostility  towards  an  inveterate  foe. 

Beg  Ulugli  Beg  Mirza,  Baber’s  paternal  uncle,  the  King  of  Kabul  and  Ghazni,  had  died 
ul  in  the  year  A.  H.  901,  leaving  his  territories  to  his  son  Abdal  Rizak  Mirza,  who  was 
1501.  stpl  young.  The  whole  power  was  usurped  by  one  of  his  ministers,  Shirim  Ziker,  who 
soon  rendered  him  odious  to  the  chief  men  of  the  country.  A  conspiracy,  headed  by 
Muhammed  Kasim  Beg  and  Yunis  Ali,  was  formed  against  the  minister,  in  conse- 
sctl  quence  of  which,  the  conspirators  entering  Kabul  with  a  formidable  band  of  adherents, 
Put  Ziker  to  death  while  sitting  in  state  at  a  grand  festival,  which  was  held  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  Id.1  The  kingdom  for  some  time  was  a  prey  to  disorder  and  tumult.  Mu- 
hammed  Mokim  Beg,  the  son  of  Zulnun  Arghun  and  brother  of  Shah  Beg,  names 
308.  which  often  occur  in  the  following  pages,  availing  himself  of  this  situation  of  things, 
marched  without  orders  from  the  Germsir,2  which  he  held  for  his  father,  and  appear¬ 
ed  suddenly  before  Kabul,  which  opened  its  gates.  Zulnun  Beg,  without  professing 
to  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  Mokim,  sanctioned  his  retaining  possession  of  his  con- 
^10.  quest.  Abdul  Rizak  Mirza  had  retired  among  the  hills,  and  was  still  making  inef- 
J  '  fectual  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  his  capital,  when  Baber  entered  the  territories  of 
Khosrou  Shah.3 

It  is  necessary  then  to  recollect  that,  at  this  period,  when  Baber  resumes  the  history 
of  his  own  adventures,  Sheibani  Khan  had  conquered  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  Fer¬ 
ghana  and  Uratippa,  Tashkendand  Shahrokhxa ;  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  governed  Kho- 
rasan ;  Khosrou  Shah  still  held  Hissar,  Kkutlan,  Kundez,  and  Badakhshan ;  and  Zul¬ 
nun  Beg,  though  he  acknowledged  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  had  the  chief  and  almost 
independent  power  in  Kandahar  and  Zemin-Dawer,  the  country  of  the  Hazaras  and 
Nukderis,  the  Germsir,  and  great  part  of  Sistan,  and  the  country  south  of  Kandahar. 

1  The  feast  on  the  conclusion  of  Ramzan;  probably  either  the  9th  April  1502,  or  30th  March  1503. 

2  The  Germsir,  as  afterwards  mentioned  by  Baber,  is  the  country  east  of  the  Pass  of  Badara-chesh- 
meh. 

3  See  Khafi  Khan,  Ferishta,  &c. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  910. 

Is  the  month  of  Moharrem,1  I  set  out  from  the  vicinity  of  Ferghana,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Khorasan,  and  halted  at  the  summer-cots  of  Ilak, 2  one  of  the  summer  pas¬ 
turing  districts  belonging  to  the  country  of  Hissar.  I  here  entered  my  twenty-third 
year,  and  began  to  apply  the  razor  to  my  face.3  The  followers  who  still  adhered  to 
my  fortunes,  great  and  small,  exceeded  two  hundred,  and  fell  short  of  three  hundred. 
The  greater  part  of  them  were  on  foot,  with  brogues  on  their  feet,  clubs  in  their  hands, 
and  long  frocks4  over  their  shoulders.  Such  was  our  distress,  that  among  us  all  we 
had  only  two  tents.  My  own  tent  was  pitched  for  my  mother,  and  they  erected  for 
me  at  each  stage  a  felt-tent  of  cross-poles,"  in  which  I  used  to  take  up  my  quarters. 
Although  I  was  on  my  way  for  Khorasan,  yet,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  I  was 
not  quite  without  hopes  of  still  effecting  something  here  among  the  territories  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  Khosrou  Shah.  Scarce  a  day  passed  in  which  somebody  did  not  join  me, 
bringing  such  reports  regarding  the  country  and  wandering  tribes  as  served  to  feed 
my  expectation. 

At  this  very  time,  Mulla  Baba  Beskagheri,  whom  I  had  sent  on  a  mission  to  Khos¬ 
rou  Shah,  came  back.  From  Khosrou  Shah  he  brought  me  no  message  that  could 
cheer  my  mind;  but  he  brought  me  favourable  accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the  Ils 
and  Uluses  (the  wandering  Ttirki  and  Moghul  tribes  of  the  country). 

From  Ilak,  in  three  or  four  journeys,  I  reached  Khwajeh-Emad,  a  place  in  the 
territory  of  Hissar.  In  this  station,  Mohib  Ali  Kurchi  waited  on  me  as  ambassador 
from  Khosrou  Shah.  Twice  did  my  course  lie  through  the  country  of  this  Khosrou 

1  Moharrem,  910,  began  on  the  14th  June  1504,  the  year  when  Ferdinand,  the  Catholic,  drove  the 
French  out  of  Naples. 

2  There  is  still  a  place  called  Ilak  to  the  north-west  of  Derbend,  which  may  be  in  the  district  here  al¬ 
luded  to. 

3  Among  the  Turki  tribes,  the  time  of  first  applying  the  razor  to  the  face  is  celebrated  by  a  great  en- 

3  The  ilachack  is  a  sort  of  tent  formed  of  flexible  poles,  covered  with  felt,  and  easily  folded  up. 
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Sbah,  BO  far-famed  for  his  liberal  conduct  and  generosity ;  and  that  humanity  which 
he  displayed  to  the  meanest  of  men,  he  never  showed  to  me.  As  I  had  expectations 
from  the  Ils  and  Uluses  of  these  districts,  I  halted  a  day  at  each  stage.  Shlrlm  Taghah 
than  whom  I  had  not  with  me  a  man  of  more  eminence,  from  a  dislike  to  the  plan  of 
going  to  Khorasan,  began  to  think  of  leaving  me.  At  the  time  when  I  had  been  de¬ 
feated  at  Sir-e-pul, '  and  was  forced  to  retire,  he  had  sent  away  the  whole  of  his  family, 
and  had  remained  with  me  in  the  fort  (of  Samarkand)  alone,  and  without  any  encum¬ 
brance  to  impede  his  going  off.  He  was  rather  unmanly,  and  had  several  times  played 
the  same  game. 

When  I  arrived  at  Kahadian,2  Baki  Cheghaniani,  the  younger  brother  of  Khosrou 
if  Sefa  and  Termez. 
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was  an  unfailing  source  of  confusion  and  ruin,  and  inevitably  productive  of  rebellion, 
mutiny,  and  finally  of  dissolution ;  as  the  poet  says, — 


That  there  was  every  reason  to  expect  that,  in  a  few  days,  all  the  chiefs  and  servants 
of  Kliosrou  Shah  would  come  in  and  make  their  submission  to  the  King ;  that  among 
them  there  were  many  seditious  and  turbulent  men,  such  as  the  sons  of  Ayub  Beg  and 
some  others,  who  had  always  been  the  movers  and  exciters  of  discord  and  enmity 
among  the  Mirzas ;  that  it  was  best,  at  the  present  moment,  to  send  away  Jehangir 
Mirza  for  Kkorasan  on  good  and  friendly  terms,  that  he  might  not,  by  and  by,  occa¬ 
sion  me  regret  and  repentance.  As  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  treat  my  brothers  or 


force.  No  sooner  had  he  left  Kundez,  than  Mulla  Muhammed  Turkestani,  one  of  his 
old  and  confidential  servants,  occupied  that  fortress,  and  declared  for  Skeibani  Khan. 
Just  as  I  reached  the  Kezel-su3  (the  Red  River),  by  the  route  of  Skemtu,  three  or  four 
thousand  heads  of  houses  of  the  Moghul  clans,  who  had  been  dependant  on  Kbosrou 
Shah,  and  who  had  been  in  Hissar  and  Kundez,  came  and  joined  me,  with  their  whole 
families.  Here,  in  order  to  gratify  Baki  Beg,  I  was  obliged  to  discharge  Kamber  Ali, 
the  Moghul,  who  has  been  so  often  mentioned.  He  was  a  thoughtless  and  rude  talker ; 
and  Baki  Beg  could  not  put  up  with  his  manners.  From  this  time  forward,  his  son 
Abdal  Skakuf  continued  in  the  service  of  Jehangir  Mirza. 

When  Khosrou  Shah  learned  that  the  Moghul  tribes  had  joined  me,  he  felt  his  own 
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helplessness ;  and,  seeing  no  remedy  left,  sent  his  son-in-law,  Yakub  Ayub,  as  his  en- 

would  enter  into  terms  with  him,  lie  would  come  and  submit  himself.  As  Baki 
Chegbaniani,  a  man  of  much  weight,  though  steadily  attached  to  my  service,  yet  was 
not  without  a  natural  bias  in  favour  of  his  brother,  he  recommended  a  compromise  to 
be  made,  on  condition  that  Khosrou’s  life  should  be  spared,  and  his  property  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  his  own  disposal.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  on  these  terms.  After 
Yakub  had  taken  leave,  we  marched  down  the  Kezel-su,  and  encamped  near  its  conflux  »mi  vi,ii> 
with  the  river  of  Anderab.  Bab"' 

Next  morning  (it  was  about  the  middle  of  the  first  Rabia1)  I  passed  the  Anderab 
with  a  few  attendants,  and  took  my  seat  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  palm-tree,  in  the 
territory  of  Doshi.2  From  the  opposite  quarter  Khosrou  Shah  advanced  with  great 
pomp  and  retinue ;  according  to  the  custom  and  usage,  he  dismounted  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance,  and  walked  up  on  foot.  In  approaching  to  salute,  he  bowed  three  times, 
and  as  often  when  he  retired  back.  He  also  bowed  once  on  the  usual  inquiries  being 
made,  and  when  he  presented  his  offering;  and  he  showed  the  same  marks  of  respect 
to  Jehangir  Mirza,  and  Mirza  Khan.  This  pompous  man,  who  for  years  had  acted 
according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  and  who  wanted  nothing  of  royalty,  except 
that  he  had  not  caused  the  Khutbeh  to  be  read  in  his  own  name,  now  bent  himself  for 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  times  successively,  and  went  and  came  back  and  forward, 
till  he  was  so  tired  that  he  nearly  fell  right  forward.  The  visions  of  empire  and  au¬ 
thority  in  which  for  years  he  had  indulged,  vanished  from  his  view.  After  he  had 
saluted  rae  and  presented  his  tributary  offering,  I  desired  him  to  be  seated.  He  sat 
down  and  for  one  or  two  garis  'A  we  conversed  on  various  subjects  and  incidents.  Be¬ 
sides  being  of  an  unmanly  and  perfidious  character,  he  showed  also  great  want  of 
propriety,  and  a  sneering  turn  in  his  conversation.  He  made  two  remarks,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  which  appeared  singular  as  coming  from  him,  at  the  moment  when  his  most 
trusty  and  confidential  servants  -were  going  over  in  troops  before  his  eyes,  and  taking 
service  with  me ;  and  when  his  affairs  had  arrived  at  such  a  pass,  that  though  a  man 
who  in  his  day  had  enacted  the  sovereign,  he  yet  was  compelled,  sore  against  his  will, 
to  come  in  this  wretched  aud  miserable  way,  aud  submit  himself  in  a  very  paltry 
manner.  One  of  these  was,  when  I  was  consoling  him  for  the  desertion  of  his  servants ; 
he  replied,  “  These  fellows  have  already  left  me  four  times,  and  always  come  back 
again.”  The  other  was,  on  my  asking  after  his  younger  brother,  Wali ;  when  lie 
would  come,  and  by  what  ford  he  would  cross  the  Amu  ?  he  answered,  “  If  he  can 
find  a  ford  he  will  come  over  speedily;  hut  when  a  river  comes  down  in  flood,  the 
fords  change;  as  the  proverb  runs,  4  the  river  has  carried  down  its  fords/”  At  the 
very  moment  of  the  change  of  his  fortune  and  of  the  desertion  of  his  servants,  Almighty 
God  brought  these  words  out  of  his  own  mouth.  After  one  or  two  g aris,  I  mounted 
and  returned  back  to  the  camp,  and  he  also  returned  to  his  encampment.  That  same 
da}',  great  and  small,  good  and  bad,  officers  and  servants,  began  to  forsake  him,  and 

1  The  end  of  August,  1504. 

-  Doshi  lies  above  Ghuri,  on  the  river  Anderab,  at  its  conflux  with  the  Surkhab. 
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and  Belilfil  Ayub,  joined  me  in  like  manner  at  the  same  place.  Other  two  of  these 
bodies,  the  one  from  Khutlan,  under  the  command  of  Wali,  the  brother  of  Khosrou  ; 
the  other  from  Hanchuk,  Nukderi,  and  Kakslial,  with  the  Aimaks  that  had  settled  in 
Kundez,  advanced  by  the  route  of  Anderab  and  Seirab,  with  an  intention  of  passing 
by  the  straits  of  Penjliir.  The  Aimaks  reached  Seirab  first;  and  as  Wall  was  ad¬ 
vancing  in  their  rear,  they  took  possession  of  the  road,  engaged  and  defeated  him. 
Wali  himself,  after  his  discomfiture,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Uzbeks ;  but  his  head  was 
struck  off  in  the  public  market 1  of  Samarkand  by  the  orders  of  Sbeibani  Khan ;  all 
the  rest  of  his  servants  and  officers,  being  discomfited,  plundered,  and  destitute,  came 
and  joined  me,  along  with  the  Aimaks,  at  this  same  stage.  Syed  Yusef  Beg  Ugldakchi 
also  came  along  with  the  Aimaks  to  this  place. 

Marching  thence,  we  halted  in  the  auleng,  or  meadow,  of  Alt-Serai,2  which  is  situa¬ 
ted  close  upon  Karabagh  :  Khosrou  Shah’s  men,  who  had  long  been  inured  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  violence,  and  to  disregard  of  discipline,  now  began  to  oppress  the  people  of  the 
country.  At  last  an  active  retainer  of  Sidim  Ali  Derban  having  carried  off  a  jar  of 
oil  from  some  person  by  force,  I  ordered  him  to  be  brought  out  and  beaten  with  sticks. 
He  expired  under  the  punishment.  This  example  put  an  end  to  such  practices. 

We  here  held  a  consultation  whether  or  not  it  was  advisable  to  proceed  against  Ka¬ 
bul.  Syed  Ytisef  Beg  and  others  were  of  opinion  that,  as  the  winter  was  at  hand,  we 
should  proceed  to  Lamghan,  and  there  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Baki 
Cheghaniani  and  several  others  were  for  marching  directly  on  Kabul ;  and  that  plan 
being  finally  adopted,  we  marched  off  from  our  station,  and  stopped  at  the  Kuruk  (or 
Park)  of  Ama.  I  was  here  joined  by  my  mother  the  Khanum,  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  that  had  been  left  behind  at  Kebmerd.  They  had  endured  great  hardships 
in  their  march  to  meet  me.  The  incidents  were  as  follows  : — I  had  sent  Shirim 
Taghai  to  conduct  Khosrou  Shah  on  the  route  to  Khorasan,  and  directed  him  after- 
wards  to  bring  on  my  household.  By  the  time,  however,  that  they  reached  Dehaneh, 
Shirim  Taghai  found  that  he  was  not  his  own  master,  and  Khosrou  Shah  took  the  re¬ 
solution  of  accompanying  him  to  Kehmerd.  Ahmed  Kasim,  the  sister’s  son  of  Khos¬ 
rou  Shah,  was  then  in  Kehmerd.  Khosrou  Shah  prevailed  upon  Ahmed  Kasim  to 
behave  very  ill  to  the  families  left  in  the  place.  Many  of  the  Moghul  retainers  of 
Baki  Cheghaniani  were  in  Kehmerd  along  with  these  families.  They  privately,  in 
concert  with  Shirim  Taghai,  prepared  to  seize  both  Khosrou  Shah  and  Ahmed  Kasim, 
who,  however,  taking  the  alarm,  fled  away  by  the  road  which  leads  by  the  skirts  of 
the  valley  of  Ajer,  and  took  the  route  of  Khorasan.  The  effect  of  this  firmness  of  the 
Moghuls  having  been  to  rid  themselves  of  these  enemies,  the  guard  which  was  with 
the  families  being  now  freed  from  any  danger  from  Khosrou  Shah,  left  Ajer.  By  the 
time  they  reached  Kehmerd,  however,  the  Sighanchi  clan  were  up  in  arms,  seized  the 
passes  on  the  road,  and  plundered  a  number  of  the  families,  and  of  the  ns  and  Uluses 
(or  wandering  clans),  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Baki  Beg.  The  son  of  Kill 
Bayezid  Turk,  who  was  Young,  was  made  a  prisoner  by  them.  He  came  to  Kabul 
three  or  four  years  after.  The  families  which  had  been  plundered  and  dispersed, 
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came  on  by  way  of  the  pass  of  Kipchak,  the  same  by  which  I  had  come,  and  joined 
me  in  the  Kuruk  of  Ama. 

Leaving  this  station,  the  second  march  brought  us  to  the  Auleng  (or  pasture  grounds) 
of  Chalak,  where  we  halted.  Having  held  a  consultation,  in  which  the  siege  of  Kabul 
was  determined  on,  we  marched  forward.  I,  with  the  main  body,  halted  between 
Haider  Taki’s  garden  and  the  tomb  of  Kul  Bayezid,  the  cup-bearer.  Jehangir  Mirza, 
with  the  right  wing,  took  his  station  at  my  great  Cbar-bagh.1  Nasir  Mirza,  with  the 
left  wing,  took  post  in  an  auleng  (or  meadow)  behind  the  tomb  of  Kutluk  Kedem.  I 
repeatedly  sent  persons  to  confer  with  Mokim ;  they  sometimes  brought  back  insincere 
excuses,  sometimes  conciliatory  answers.  But  his  real  object,  all  the  while,  was  to 
gain  time ;  for,  when  I  took  Sliirkelr  prisoner,  he  had  dispatched  expresses  to  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  elder  brother,  and  he  now  attempted  to  create  delays,  in  hopes  of  getting  suc- 

One  day  I  ordered  that  the  whole  host,  main  body,  right  wing,  and  left,  after  ar¬ 
raying  themselves  in  complete  armour,  and  clothing  their  horses  in  mail,  should  ad¬ 
vance  close  up  to  the  city,  display  their  arms,  and  inflict  a  little  chastisement  on  the 
town’s  people.  Jehangir  Mirza,  with  the  right  wing,  marched  forward  towards  the 
Kucheh  Bagh.2  As  there  was  a  river  in  front  of  the  main  body,  I  proceeded  by  the 
tomb  of  Kutluk  Kedem,  and  stationed  myself  on  an  eminence  in  front  of  a  rising 
ground.  The  advanced  body  spread  themselves  out  above  Kutluk  Kedem’s  bridge  : 
at  that  time,  however,  there  was  no  bridge  there.  Our  troops  galloped  insultingly 
close  up  to  the  Currier’s3  gate.  The  men  who  had  advanced  out  of  the  town,  being 
few  in  number,  could  not  stand  their  ground,  but  took  to  flight,  and  sough^  shelter  in 
the  city.  A  number  of  the  town’s  people  of  Kabul  had  gone  out  on  the  glacis  of  the 
citadel,  on  the  side  of  an  eminence,  in  order  to  witness  the  sight.  As  they  fled,  a 
great  dust  arose,  and  many  of  them  were  thrown  down.  Between  the  gate  and  the 
bridge,  on  a  rising  ground,  and  in  the  high  road,  pits  had  been  dug,  in  which  pointed 
stakes  had  been  fixed,  and  then  the  whole  covered  over  with  grass.  Sultan  Kuli 
Chenak,  and  several  other  cavaliers,  fell  into  these  pits  as  they  pushed  on  at  full  speed. 
On  the  right  wing,  one  or  two  cavaliers  exchanged  a  few  sabre  blows  with  a  part  of 
the  garrison  who  sallied  out  on  the  side  of  the  Kucheh  Bagh,  but  soon  returned,  as 
they  had  no  orders  to  engage. 

The  men  in  the  town  were  now  greatly  alarmed  and  dejected,  when  Mokim,  through  : 
some  of  the  Begs,  offered  to  submit,  and  agreed  to  surrender  Kabul ;  on  which  he  was  1 
introduced  by  the  mediation  of  Baki  Beg  Cheghaniani,  and  tendered  his  allegiance. 

I  did  all  that  I  could  to  dispel  his  apprehensions,  and  received  him  with  affability  and 
kindness.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  next  day  march  out  with  all  his  soldiers, 
adherents,  effects,  and  property,  and  surrender  the  fortress.  As  the  retainers  of  Khos- 
rou  Shah  had  not,  for  a  long  period,  been  subjected  to  discipline,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  indulged  in  all  kind  of  injustice  and  rapine,  I  appointed  Jehangir  Mirza,  and 

1  That  is,  the  ground  which  Baber  afterwards  laid  out  as  a  grand  garden  or  Char-bagh. 

-  Suburb  Garden.  The  Kucheh  Bagh  is  still  a  garden  about  four  miles  from  Kabul,  on  tile  north¬ 
west,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  low  kotal  or  pass.  There  is  still  a  bridge  on  the  way. 

3  Derwdzeh  Chcrmgeran. 
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rluctcd  a  stream  of  water  along  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  all  the  gardens  about  the  hill  are 
cultivated  by  means  of  this  stream.  Lower  down  the  river  there  is  a  place  called 
Keikeneb,1  in  a  retired,  hidden  situation.  Much  debauchery  has  gone  on  at  that  place. 
The  verse  of  Khwajeh  Hafez  may  be  parodied  and  applied  to  it — 

We  lived  in  Kilkeneh  with  no  very  good  fame. 

Southward  from  the  town,  and  to  the  east  of  Shah-Kabul,  there  is  a  Jake  -  nearly  a 
farsang  in  circumference.  Three  springs  of  water  issue  from  Shah-Kabul,  and  flow 
towards  the  city  ;  two  of  them  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Kelkeneli.  One  of  these  runs  by 
thc  tomb  of  Khwajeh  Shems,  and  the  other  by  the  Kedcmgah 3  (place  of  the  footsteps) 
of  Khwajeh  Khezer.  These  two  places  are  the  favourite  resorts  of  the  people  of  Ka¬ 
bul.  The  third  fountain  is  opposite  to  Khwajeh  Abd-al-Simd,  and  bears  the  naifce  of 
Khwajeh  Roushenai.  There  is  a  small  ridge  which  runs  out  from  the  hill  of  Shah- 
Kabui,  and  is  called  Akabein  and  there  is  besides  another  small  hill,  on  which  stands 
the  citadel  of  Kabul.  The  fortified  town  lies  on  the  north  of  the  citadel.  The  citadel 
is  of  surprising  height,  and  enjoys  an  excellent  climate,  overlooking  the  large  lake,  the 
three  aulengs  (or  meadows)  called  Siah-seng,  Sung-Korghan,  and  Chcilak,  which  stretch 
below  it.  These  aulengs  present  a  very  beautiful  prospect  when  the  plains  are  green. 
In  the  spring,  the  north-wind  blows  incessantly ;  they  call  it  lade-pencan  (the  pleasant 
breeze).3  In  the  north  part  of  the  citadel  there  are  houses  with  windows,  which  enjoy 
a  delightful  atmosphere.  Mulla  Muhammed  Taleb  Maamai  composed  the  following 
distich  in  praise  of  the  citadel  of  Kabul,  under  the  character  of  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza : 


The  people  of  Hindustan  call  every  country  beyond  their  own  Khorasan,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Arabs  term  all  except  Arabia,  Ajem.  On  the  road  between  Hin¬ 
dustan  and  Khorasan,  there  are  two  great  marts :  the  one  Kabul,  the 
Caravans,  from  Ferghana,  Turkestan,  Samarkand,  Balkli,  Bokhara,  Hissar,  and 
dakhshan,  all  resort  to  Kabul ;  while  those  from  Khorasan  repair  to  Kandahar, 
country  lies  between  Hindustan  and  Khorasan.  It  is  an  excellent  and  pro! 
market  for  commodities.  Were  the  merchants  to  carry  their  goods  as  far  as  Khita  or 
Rim, 6  they  would  scarcely  get  the  same  profit  on  them.  Every  year,  seven,  eight,  or 
ten  thousand  horses  arrive  in  Khbul.  From  Hindustan,  every  year,  fifteen  or  twenty 
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thousand  pieces  of  clotli  are  brought  by  caravans.  The  commodities  of  Hindustan  are 
slaves,  white  clothes,  sugar-candy,  refined  and  common  sugar,  drugs,  and  spices. 
There  are  many  merchants  that  are  not  satisfied  with  getting  thirty  or  forty  for  ten.1 
The  productions  of  Khorasan,  Rum,  Irak,  and  Chin,2  may  all  be  found  in  Kabul, 
t  which  is  the  very  emporium  of  Hindustan.  Its  warm  and  cold  districts  are  close  by 
each  other.  From  Kabul  you  may  in  a  single  day  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never  falls, 
and  in  the  space  of  two  astronomical  hours,  you  may  reach  a  spot  where  snow  lies  al¬ 
ways,  except  now  and  then  when  the  summer  happens  to  he  peculiarly  hot.  In  the 
districts  dependant  on  Kabul,  there  is  great  abundance  of  the  fruits  both  of  hot  and 
cold  climates,  and  they  are  found  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  fruits  of  the  cold 
districts  in  Kabul  are  grapes,  pomegranates,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  quinces, 
jujubes,  damsons,  almonds,  and  walnuts ;  all  of  which  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
I  caused  the  sour-cherry-tree 3  to  be  brought  here  and  planted ;  it  produced  excellent 
fruit,  and  continues  thriving.  The  fruits  it  possesses  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate,  are 
the  orange,  citron,1  the  amluk,  and  sugar-cane,  which  are  brought  from  the  Lamglia- 
uat.  I  caused  the  sugar-cane  to  be  brought,  and  planted  it  here.  They  bring  the  Jel- 
ghuzek 5  from  Nijrow.  They  have  numbers  of  bee-hives,  but  honey  is  brought  only 
from  the  lull-country  on  the  west.  The  rawash c  of  Kabul  is  of  excellent  quality ;  its 
quinces  and  damask  plums  arc  excellent,  as  well  as  its  badrengs.7  There  is  a  species 
of  grape  which  they  call  the  water-grape,  that  is  very  delicious  ;  its  wines  are  strong 
and  intoxicating.  That  produced  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountain  of  Khwajeh  Khan- 
Saaid  is  celebrated  for  its  potency,  though  I  describe  it  only  from  what  I  have  heard ; 

The  drinker  knows  the  flavour  of  the  wine ;  how  should  the  sober  know  it  ? 

Kabul  is  not  fertile  in  grain ;  a  return  of  four  or  five  to  one  is  reckoned  favour¬ 
able.  The  melons  too  are  not  good,  but  those  raised  from  seed  brought  from  Khora¬ 
san  are  tolerable.  The  climate  is  extremely  delightful,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
such  place  in  the  known  world.  In  the  nights  of  summer  you  cannot  sleep  without  a 
postin  (or  lamb-skin-cloak.)  Though  the  snow  falls  very  deep  in  the  winter,  yet  the 
cold  is  never  excessively  intense.  Samarkand  and  Tabriz  are  celebrated  for  their  fine 
climate,  but  the  cold  there  is  extreme  beyond  measure. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul  there  are  four  fine  aulengs  or  meadows.8  On  the 
north-east  is  the  auleng  of  Sung-Korghan,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  kos.  It  is  a 
fine  plain,  and  the  grass  agrees  well  with  horses ;  there  are  few  musquitoes  in  it.  To 
the  north-west  lies  the  auleng  of  Chalak,  about  one  kos  from  Kabul'.  It  is  extensive ; 
but  in  the  summer  the  musquitoes  greatly  annoy  the  horses.  On  the  west  is  the  au- 
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Icng  of  Deveren,  which  consists  properly  of  two  plains,  the  one  the  auleng  of  Tibah, 
the  other  that  of  Kush-Nader,  which  would  make  the  aulengs  of  Kabul  five  in  number. 

Each  of  these  two  aulengs  lies  about  a  farsang  from  Kabul.  Though  but  of  small  ex¬ 
tent,  they  afford  excellent  pasture  for  horses,  and  are  not  pestered  with  gnats.  There 
is  not  in  all  Kabukany  auleng  equal  to  these.  The  auleng  of  Siali-Seng  lies  on  the 
east  of  Kabul.  Between  this  last  auleng  and  the  Currier’s-gate  stands  the  tomb  of 
Kutluk  Kedem.  This  auleng  being  much  infested  with  musquitoes  in  the  hot  wea¬ 
ther,  is  not  in  such  high  estimation  as  the  others.  Adjoining  to  this  last  valley  is  that 
of  Kemri.  By  this  computation  it  appears  that  there  are  six  aulengs  about  Kabul, 
but  we  hear  only  of  the  four  aulengs. 

The  country  of  Kabul  is  very  strong,  and  of  difficult  access,  whether  to  foreigners  Passes  m: 
or  enemies.  Between  Balkh,  Kundez,  and  Badakhshan  on  the  one  side,  and  Kabul  on 
the  other,  is  interposed  the  mountain  of  Hlndu-kusb,  the  passes  over  which  are  seven 
in  number.  Three  of  these  are  by  Penjlur;1  the  uppermost2  of  which  is  Klicwak:3 
lower  down  is  that  of  Tul:4  and  still  lower,  that  of  Bazarak.  Of  these  three  passes, 
the  best  is  that  of  Tul,  hut  the  way  is  somewhat  longer,  whence  it  probably  got  its 
name  of  Till  (or  the  long).  The  most  direct  pass  is  that  of  Bazarak.  Both  of  these 
passes  lead  over  to  Sir4b.  As  the  pass  of  Bazarak  terminates  at  a  village  named  Ba- 
rendi,  the  people  of  Sirab-eall  it  the  pass  of  Barendi.  Another  route  is  that  of  Perwan. 

Between  Perwan  and  the  high  mountain  there  are  seven  minor  passes,  which  they  call 
Heft-bechdi  (the  Seven  Younglings).  As  you  come  from  the  Anderab  side,  two  roads 


whether  so  many  distinct  races,  and  different  languages,  could  be  found  in  any  other 
country. 

The  country  of  Kabul  is  divided  into  fourteen  Tfimans.  In  Samarkand,  Bokhara, 
and  those  quarters,  the  smaller  districts  into  which  a  country  is  divided,  are  called 
Tinman :  in  Andejan,  Kashghar,  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  they  get  the  name  of 


1  The  Lamghan  road  is  the  great  road  from  Kabul  to  Peshawer.  The  Bangash  is  explained  by  its 

bably  Urghfm,  where  the  Femmlis,  aPendan  Mcefrtm  redd™.™*  °f'  KUIram'  Fe'mUl  F°' 
:  Nilab  stands  somewhat  lower  down  the  Sind  than  Attok.  The  present  Nilab  is  about  15  miles  be¬ 
low  Attock.  I  may  remark,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  Indian  authority  previous  to  the 
time  of  Abultazl,  for  the  Sind  being  called  Nilab,  though  it  would  help  to  explain  an  ancient  geogra¬ 
phical  difficulty. 

*  Dinkot  is  probably  at  or  near  the  present  Khushialghur,  unless  its  being  afterwards  mentioned  as  a 
northern  boundary  of  Banu  should  render  it  probably  that  it  was  Kalabagh. 

5  The  road  from  Choupareh  to  Fermul  was  probably  the  direct  road  through  Kaneguram  to  Urghun. 
The  rjwtd  of  the  desht  or  plain,  was  no  doubt  that  through  Daman,  the  flat  part  of  which  Baber  always 
callawDefl*.  ®bi»pareh  was  probably  situated  near  Kagalwala  on  the  Kurram. 

9  Kattor  ©r  Kftik  “  a  PIace  of  note  111  Kaferistan.  Gebrek  also  lies  in  the  Kafer  country. 
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covered  with  clover.  This  spot  is  the  very  eye  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  At  the 
time  when  the  orange  becomes  yellow,  the  prospect  is  delightful.  Indeed  the  garden 
is  charmingly  laid  out.  To  the  south  of  this  garden  lies  the  Koh-e-Scfid  (the  White 
Mountain)  of  Nangcnhar,  which  separates  Bangash  from  Nangenhar.  There  is 
no  road  by  which  one  can  pass  it  on  horseback.  Nine  streams  descend  from  this 


which  the  Turks  generally  name  karayemiisli.1  This  fruit  is  very  abundant  in  the 
Dereh-Nur,  but  is  found  nowhere  else.  It  lias  also  grapes,  all  of  which  they  grow 
upon  trees.5  The  wine  of  Dereh-Nur  is  famous  over  all  the  Lamghanat.  It  is  of  two 
kinds,  wliicli  they  term  areh-tashi  (the  stone-saw),  and  suhan-tashi  (the  stone-file). 

The  stone-saw  is  of  a  yellowish  colour ;  the  stone-file,  of  a  fine  red.  The  stone-saw, 
however,  is  the  better  wine  of  the  two,  though  neither  of  them  equals  their  reputation. 

Higher  up,  at  the  head  of  the  glens,  in  this  mountain,  there  are  some  apes  to  be  mot 
with.  Apes  are  found  lower  down  towards  Hindustan,  but  none  higher  up  than 
this  hill.  The  inhabitants  used  formerly  to  keep  hogs,6  but  in  my  time  they  have  re¬ 
nounced  the  practice. 

Kun'er  and  Nurgil  form  another  Tuman,  which  lies  out  of  the  way,  and  at  some  Kimer  ..mi 
distance  from  Lamghan.  It  is  situated  -in  the  midst  of  Kaferistan,  which  forms  its  N“rsl1' 
boundary.  Although  it  is  equal  in  extent  to  the  other  Tumans,  yet,  from  this  circum-n 
stance,  it  yields  less  revenue,  and  the" inhabitants  pay  less.  The  river  of  Cheghanse- 
rai,"  after  passing  through  Kaferistan  from  the  north-east,  and  dividing  this  country, 
unites  with  the  river  Baran,  in  the  Baluk  of  Kaimek,  and  then  passes  onward  to  the 
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feristan.  It  is  a  sort  of  sequestered  corner.  Grapes  and  frt 
dant  in  this  district ;  and  it  produces  a  great  quantity  of  tvii 
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ed  by  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  Khorasan  and  Samarkand.  Pemghan  is  also  within  the  range 
of  these  districts;  and  though  it  cannot  be  compared  with  those  just  mentioned,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  grapes  and  fruits,  is  beyond  all  comparison  superior  to  them  in  respect  to  cli¬ 
mate.  The  mountain  of  Pemghan1  always  keeps  its  snow.  Few  quarters  possess  a 
district  that  can  rival  Istalif.  A  large  river  runs  through  it,  and  on  either  side  of  it  - 
are  gardens,  green,  gay,  and  beautiful.  Its  water  is  so  cold,  that  there  is  no  need  of 
icing  it;  and  it  is  particularly  pure.  In  this  district  is  a  garden,  called  Bagli-e-Kilan 
(or  the  Great  Garden),  which  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza-  seized  upon.  I  paid  the  price  of  the 
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hurricane,  with  snow  and  rain.  I  have  seen  in  another  history,  that,  when  the  Rai 
of  Hind  besieged  Subaktegin  in  Ghazni,  Subaktegin  ordered  dead  flesh  and  other  im¬ 
purities  to  be  thrown  into  this  fountain,  when  there  instantly  arose  a  tempest  and  hurri¬ 
cane,  with  rain  and  snow,  and  by  this  device  he  drove  away  the  enemy.1  I  made  strict 
inquiry  in  Ghazni  for  this  well,  but  nobody  could  give  me  the  slightest  information 
about  it.  In  these  countries,  Ghazni  and  Kkwavizm  are  celebrated  for  their  cold,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Sultaniah  and  Tabriz  are  in  the  Iraks  and  Azerbaijan. 

Another  Tuman  is  that  of  Zurmet,2  which  lies  on  the  south  of  Kabul,  and  south¬ 
east  of  Ghazni.  It  is  distant  twelve  or  thirteen  favsangs  from  Kabul,  and  seven  or 
eight  from  Ghazni."  It  contains  seven  or  eight  districts  or  villages,  and  the  residence 
of  the  Daragha  is  at  Gerdez.  In  the  walled  town  of  Gerdez,  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  three  or  four  stories  in  height.  Gerdez  is  of  considerable  strength  ,*  and 
when  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  hostility  to  Nasir  Mirza,  occasioned  the  Mirza 
no  small  trouble.  The  inhabitants  of  Zurmet  are  Aughan-sMl  (Afghans  in  their  man¬ 
ners).  They  apply  to  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  corn,  but  not  to  orchards  or  gar¬ 
dening.  On  the  south  of  this  Tum&n,  there  is  a  mountain  which  is  termed  the  Hill 
of  Turkestan  ;3  4  on  the  skirts  of  which,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  a  fountain,  near  which 
is  the  tomb  of  Sheikh  Muhammed  Muselman. 

Another  Tuman  is  that  of  Fermu]/  which  is  of  small  extent,  and  little  importance ; 
hut  its  apples  are  tolerable,  and  they  are  carried  even  to  Multan  and  Hindustan.  The 
Sheikh-zadehs  (descendants  of  Sheikhs),  who  were  treated  with  such  distinguished 
favour  in  Hindustan  during  the  time  of  the  Afghans,  were  all  of  Fennul,  and  de¬ 
scended  of  Sheikh  Muhammud  Muselman. 

Bangash0  is  another  Tuman.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  hills  inhabited  by  Af¬ 
ghan.  robbei-s,  such  as  the  Khugiani,  the  Khirilcbi,  the  Burl,  and  the  Linder,  who, 
lying  out  of  the  way,  do  not  willingly  pay  taxes.  Being  occupied  by  many  affairs  of 
superior  importance,  such  as  the  conquest  of  Kandahar,  Balkh,  Badakhshan,  and  Hin¬ 
dustan,  I  never  found  leisure  to  apply  myself  to  the  settlement  of  Bangash.  But  if 
Almighty  God  prosper  my  wishes,  my  first  moments  of  leisure  shall  he  devoted  to  the 
settlement  of  that  district,  and  of  its  plundering  neighbours. 

One  of  the  Baluks  of  Kabul  is  Alah-sav  which  lies  two  or  three  farsangs  to  the 
east  of  Nijrow,  from  which  you  advance  in  a  straight  level  direction  towards  Alah-sai. 
On  reaching  a  place  named  Korah,  you  proceed  by  a  small  kotal,  or  hill-pass,  towards 
Alah-sai.  In  this  quarter,  the  space  between  the  warm  climate  (Germsil)  and  the 
cold  (Serdsil)  is  merely  the  extent  of  this  hill-pass  of  Korah.  By  this  hill-pass,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  the  birds  take  their  flight  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 

1  Baber  has  here  reversed  the  situation  of  Subaktegin  and  the  Hindu  Raja.  Subaktegin  besieged  the 
Raja,  and,  after  being  repelled,  was  informed  in  a  vision  of  the  quality  of  the  well.— Leyden. 

3  That  is  48  or  52  miles  from  Kabul,  and  28  or  32  miles  from  Ghazni. 

4  Leyden  reads  Barkestan. 

3  F™ul  lies  S.E.  from  Ghazni,  and,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  probably  Hrghun. 

3  Bangash  occupies  the  lower  grounds  from  Gerdez  to  Kohat. 

:  Alah-sai,  now  called  Tugow.  Baber  reckons  it  in  the  Germsil.  The  great  difference  of  climate, 
however,  takes  place  farther  east,  between  Alisheng  and  Uzbin. 
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mastick,  but  the 'grass  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the  hill  country  just  mentioned. 
It  is  abundant  enough,  and  likewise  tall  enough,  but  good  for  nothing,  and  not  kindly 
either  for  horses  or  sheep.  Though  these  mountains  are  not  nearly  so  elevated  as 
those  that  compose  the  other  hill-country,  and  appear  diminutive  in  comparison,  yet 
they  are/ singularly  hard  hills;  there  are  indeed  slopes  and  hillocks  which  have  a 
smooth,  level  surface ;  yet  hillocks  and  hills  are  equally  hard,  are  covered  with  rocks, 
and  inaccessible  to  horses.'  In  these  mountains  there  are  many  of  the  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  of  Hindustan,  such  as  the  parrot,  the  sharok,  the  peacock,  the  lokheh,  the  ape, 
the  uil-gau,  and  the  kotch-pai  (short-foot),  and  besides  these,  many  other  lands  of 
birds  and  auimals,  exceeding  in  number  what  I  have  heard  of  even  in  Hindustan. 

The  mountainous  country  which  lies  to  the  west  is  composed  of  the  hills  that  form 
the  valley  of  Zindan,1  the  vale  of  Suf,  with  Gurzewan  and  Gharjestan,  which  hills  are 
all  of  the  same  description.  Their  grazing  grounds  are  all  in  the  valleys ;  the  hills,  or 
hillocks,  have  not  a  single  handful  of  grass  such  as  is  to  be  found  on  the  mountains  t-o 
the  north,  nor  do  they  even  abound  much  with  the  Arclieh  pine.  The  grass  in  the 
grazing  grounds  is  very  fit  for  both  horses  and  sheep.  Above  these  hills,  the  whole 
country  is  good  riding  ground,  and  level,  and  there  all  the  cultivated  ground  lies. 
The  deer  are  very  numerous  in  these  mountains.  The  courses  of  the  streams  are  ge¬ 
nerally  profound  glens,  often  quite  perpendicular,  and  incapable  of  beiug  descended. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  while  in  all  other  mountainous  tracts,  the  strengths, 
and  steep  and  rugged  places,  are  at  the  top  of  the  hills,  in  these  mountains  the  strong 
places  are  all  towards  the  bottom.  The  hill-countries  of  Gfrur,  Karbu,2  and  Hazara, 
are  all  of  the  kind  that  lias  been  described.  Their  pasture-grass  is  in  the  valleys  and 
plains.  They  have  few  trees,  and  even  the  Arclieh  pine  does  not  grow  in  them.  The 
grass  is  nutritive  to  horses  and  sheep.  The  deer  are  numerous;  and  the  rugged  and 
precipitous  places,  and  strengths  of  these  hills,  are  also  near  the  bottom. 

This  hill-country,  however,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  hill-countries  of  Khwajeh 
Ismael,  Desht,3  Duki,  and  Afghanistan,  which  have  all  an  uniformity  of  aspect,  being 
very  low,  having  little  grass,  bad  water,  and  ‘not  a  tree,  and  which  are* an  ugly  and 
worthless  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  mountains  are  worthy  of  the  men;  as  the 
proverb  says,  “  A  narrow  place  is  large  to  the  narrow-minded.”  There  are  perhaps 
scarcely  in  the  whole  world  such  dismal-looking  hill-countries  as  these. 

In  Kabul,  although  the  cold  is  intense,  and  much  snow  falls  in  winter,  yet  there  is 
plenty  of  firewood,  and  near  at  hand.  They  can  go  and  fetch  it  in  one  day.  The  fuel 

1  This  valley  seems  to  run  east  and  west,  or  north-east  and  south-west,  across  the  road  from  Surbagh 
to  Eibak.  The  Dereh-suf,  often  mentioned  by  the  Arabian  writers,  seems  to  lie  west  of  B  ami  an  ;  Gur¬ 
zewan  stretches  west  from  the  river  of  Balkh,  north  of  Charkend,  to  the  head  of  the  Murghab.  Ghar- 

jistan  seems  to  have  had  Herat  on  the  west,  Furra  on  the  south,  and  Ghour  on  the  east. _ Mines  de 

t Orient,  vol.  I.  p.  .125.  It  must,  therefore,  have  corresponded  with  Sihabend  and  the  Firozkohi,  perhaps 
including  part  of  the  Jeiushedi  country.  In  a  passage  of  Ebn  Haukal,  p.  327,  the  learned  De  Sacy  pro¬ 
poses  to  read  Is/erdin ,  for  Esfcrdr .  Perhaps  it  would  offer  less  violence  to  the  text  to  read  Isfezdr, 
which  differs^ from  the  latter  word  only  by  one  diacritical  point.  Isfezar  is  the  tract  of  country  lying 

2  In  ray  Persian  MS.  it  is  sometimes  called  Gaznu,  sometimes  Karnud. 

3  Desht  is  Daman ;  Duki  is  the'Hindki  for  a  -hill.  Baber  always  uses  it  for  the  south-eastern  hills  of 
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consists  chiefly  of  mastick,  oak,  bitter  almond,  and  the  kerkend.  The  best  of  these  is 
the  mastick,  which  burns  with  a  bright  light,  and  has  also  a  sweet  perfume;  it  retains 
its  heat  long,  and  burns  even  when  green.  The  oak,1  too,  is  an  excellent  firewood, 
though  it  burns  with  a  duller  light;  yet  it  affords  much  heat  and  light ;  its  embers 
last  a  long  time,  and  it  yields  a  pleasant  smell  in  burning.  It  has  one  singular  pro¬ 
perty  ;  if  its  green  branches  and  leaves  are  set  fire  to,  they  blaze  up  and  burn  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  briskly  and  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  catch  fire  all  at  once. 

It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  this  tree  burn.  The  bitter  almond  is  the  most  abundant  and 
common  of  all,  but  it  does  not  last.  The  kerkend  is  a  low,  prickly  thorn,  that 
burns  alike  whether  green  or  dry ;  it  constitutes  the  only  fuel  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghazni. 

The  different  districts  of  Kabul  lie  amid  mountains  which  extend  like  so  many  Animals, 
mounds,  with  the  vales  and  level  plains  expanding  between  them.  The  greater  part 
of  the  villages  and  population  is  found  on  these  intermediate  spaces.  Deer  and  game 
are  scarce.  In  the  autumn  and  spring,  the  red  deer,  which  is  the  arkarghalcheh,  al¬ 
ways  has  a  stated  track  which  it  follows,  in  going  from  its  winter  to  its  summer  range. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  who  have  hounds,  preoccupy  this  track,  and,  re¬ 
maining  on  the  watch,  catch  the  deer.  The  red  deer 3  and  wild  ass  3  are  also  found 
near  the  Surkhab,4  and  little  Kabul,  but  the  white  deer  is  never  found  there.  In 
Ghazni,  they  have  both  the  white  deer  and  wild  ass,  and  the  white  deer  is  seldom  to 
he  met  with  so  plump  as  near  Ghazni.  In  the  spring  there  are  many  hunting  grounds 
in  Kabul.  The  great  passage  of  the  fowls  and  animals  is  by  the  banks  of  the  river 
Baran,  for  that  river  is  enclosed  by  mountains  both  on  the  east  and  west.  Right  op-  Modes  of 
posite  to  this  spot,  that  is,  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Baran,  is  the  grand  pass  upHin-  fo“lln°' 
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with  favouring  none  but  my  own  Baberians  and  the  Andejanians.  There  is  a  pro- 


As  many  IIs  and  Uluses  had  come  to  me  from  Hissav,  Samarkand,  and  Kundez,  it 
appeared  advisable,  as  Kabul  was  a  confined  country,  and  to  be  governed  by  the 
sword,  not  the  pen,1  and  incapable  of  supplying  a  contribution  in  money  sufficient  for 
all  mv  people,  that  a  levy  of  com  should  he  made  and  given  to  the  wives,  families, 
and  followers  of  the  IIs  and  Uluses,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  us  in  our  wars  and 
expeditions,  It  was  therefore  determined  to  raise  thirty  thousand  loads  of  grain,2 
from  Kabul,  Ghazni,  and  their  dependencies.  As  I  was  at  that  time  very  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  revenues  and  resources  of  Kabul,  the  amount  was  excessive,  and 
the  country  suffered  extremely. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  invented  a  kind  of  writing  called  the  Baberi  hand. 

I  had  imposed  a  large  contribution  of  horses  and  sheep  on  the  Sultan  Masaudi 
I-Iazaras,  and  sent  collectors  to  receive  it.  In  a  few  days  I  heard  from  them  thatthe 
Hazaras3  refused  to  pay,  and  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Several  times  before,  they 
had  been  guilty  of  depredations  on  the  roads  of  Ghazni  and  Gcrdez.4  On  these  ac¬ 
counts  I  took  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  falling  on  them  by  surprise ;  and  having  ad¬ 
vanced  by  way  of  Meidan,  we  cleared  the  pass  of  Nirkh3  by  night,  and,  by  the  time 
of  morning  prayers,  fell  upon  the  Hazaras  in  the  territory  of  Chatu,  and  beat  them  to 
our  heart’s  content.  Returning  thence  by  way  of  Sang-e-Surakli,  Jebangir  Mirza 
took  leave  to  go  to  Ghazni,  while  I  returned  to  Kabul.  When  I  reached  Kdbul,  Ydr 
Hussain,  the  son  of  Deria  Khan,  came  from  Bchrch3  to  offer  me  his  services. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  having  mustered  my  army,  and  assembled  the  persons  best 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  country,  I  made  particular  inquiries  regarding  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  different  districts  on  every  hand.  Some  advised  that  we 


Taking-  our  departure  from  Kohat,  we  marcliecl  up1 
f  Hangu.  Between  Koliat  and  Hangu  there  lies  a  v 
each  side,  through  which  the  road  passes.  When  in  1 
reached  this  glen,  the  Afghans  of  Kohat  and  that  qua 
the  hills  that  overhang  the  glen  on  both  sides,  raised  i 
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several  other  Begs.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  six  bodies,  each  of  which,  in  its 
turn,  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  for  one  whole  day  and  night. 

Leaving  the  skirt  of  this  mountain  I  marched  towards  the  west,1  and  halted  between  slab 
Deslit  and  Banu,2  in  a  tank  in  which  there  was  no  water.  The  soldiers  here  digging 
in  the  dry  bed  of  a  river,  procured  water  for  themselves,  their  flocks,  mares,  and  cat¬ 
tle.  By  digging  a  gez  or  a  gez  and  half  into  the  dry  channel,  water  was  found ;  and 
it  is  not  in  this  river  alone  that  this  occurs,  but  in  all  the  beds  of  rivers  in  Hindustan, 
water  is  with  certainty  found  by  digging  down  a  gez  or  a  gez  and  a  Half.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  provision  of  providence,  that  though  in  Hindustan  there  is  no  permanently  run¬ 
ning  water  except  in  the  large  rivers,  yet  that  water  should  he  found  so  near  the  sur¬ 
face  in  all  the  dry  channels  of  the  rivulets. 

Marching  from  this  dry  river  in  the  morning,  the  light  cavalry  moving  forward  Reach 
without  anything  to  encumber  them,  about  afternoon  prayers  reached  the  villages  of  csu' 
Desht.3  The  skirmishers  immediately  proceeded  to  ravage  several  of  the  villages,  and 
brought  off  much  spoil  in  raiment,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  horses  bred  for  sale.  All  this 
night  till  morning,  and  all  next  day  till  night,  the  beasts  of  burden,  flocks  of  sheep, 
camels,  and  foot-soldiers  of  the  army,  which  had  been  left  behind  on  the  road,  con¬ 
tinued  to  drop  in.  During  the  day  that  we  remained  here,  the  pillaging  parties  went 
out,  and  brought  in  numbers  of  sheep  and  oxen  from  the  villages  of  Desht.  Haring 
also  fallen  in  with  some  Afghan  merchants,  they  took  a  great  quantity  of  white  cloth, 
aromatic  drugs,  sugar,  both  candied  and  in  powder,  the  stout  species  of  horses  called 
Tipchah,  and  other  horses  which  they  had  for  sale.  Midi  Moghul  dismounted  Khwa- 
jeh  Khezcr  Lobani,4  who  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  eminent  of  the  Afghan  mer¬ 
chants,  cut  off  his  head,  and  brought  it  to  the  camp.  Shirim  Taghai  had  gone  out  in 
the  rear  of  the  pillagers.  He  met  an  Afghan  on  foot,  who  struck  him  a  blow  with 
Iris  sword  that  cut  off  his  fore-finger. 

On  the  next  morning  we  marched  forward,  and  halted  at  no  great  distance,  among 
the  villages  of  Desht.  Our  next  roarph  was  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Gomal.  From  Reach 
Desht  there  are  two  roads  that  lead  to  the  west.  One  of  them  is  the  road  of  Sang-  “i'= 
surakli,  which  readies  Fermul  by  way  of  Burek.  The  other  is  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gomal,  which  also  conducts  to  Fermul,3  hut  without  passing  Burek.  The  road  along 
the  Gomal  is  generally  preferred.  During  the  few  days  that  I  had  been  in  the  Desht, 
it  had  rained  incessantly ;  and  the  Gomal  had  in  consequence  swelled  so  much,  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  we  found  a  ford  by  which  we  could  pass.  Persons 
who  knew  the  road  informed  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  by  the  Gomal  road  to  cross 
the  river  several  times ;  which  would  be  attended  with  extreme  difficulty  if  the  flood- 

1  That  is,  as  explained,  the  south. 

2  Baber  has  now  crossed  the  Kurum  and  Gambila,  and  is  advancing  south  to  the  Desht  or  Daman. 
Between  Daman  and  Banu,  and  also  between  Daman  and  Isakhail,  which  Baber  considers  as  part  of 
Banu,  there  is  a  halt  without  water  by  whichever  way  you  go. 

3  Daman. 

4  Lohani  is  the  general  name  for  most  of  the  tribes  of  Daman,  the  greatest  merchants  of  Afghanistan. 

The  word  is  frequently  written  Xuhani  in  all  the  copies. 

3  The  first  of  these  roads  is  probably  the  direct  one  by  Kaniguram  to  Urghun,  the  residence  of  the 
Fermulis.  The  one  by  the  Gomal  takes  the  Pass  of  Gholeri.- 
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iiatants  came  rolling  from  the  top  midway  down;  but  he  also  brought  away  the  Af¬ 
ghan’s  head.  A  great  many  of  these  Afghans  fell  into  my  hands  on  this  occasion,  but 
I  released  them  all. 

After  leaving  Desht,  we  marched  for.  three  stages  in  a  southerly  direction,  keeping  Readies 
close  to  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  of  Meliter  Suleman  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  sra<!' 
halted  at  Belah,’  a  small  district  lying  on  the. hanks  of  the  Sind,  and  which  is  de¬ 
pendant  on  Multan.  The  inhabitants  in  general  took  directly  to  their  boats,  and. 
crossed  the  river ;  a  few  plunged  into  the  water,  and  crossed  it  by  swimming.  Op¬ 
posite  to  this  village  there  was  an  island,2  on  which  we  observed  several  natives  who 
had  not  passed  over  to  the  mainland ;  many  of  our  troops  drove  their  horses,  all  armed 
as  they  were,  into  the  river,  and  passed  over.  Several  of  them  were  carried  down  bv 
the  stream;  of  my  followers  one  was  Kul  Ahmed  Aruk.  another  the  chief  of  mv  tent- 
pitchers1  and  house  servants  ;  of  Jehanglr  Mirza’s  followers,  one  was  Kaitmas  Turk¬ 
man.  In  this  island  a  considerable  booty  in  clothes,  furniture,  and  other  property, 
fell  into  the  bands  of  our  men.  All  the  people  of  that  neighbourhood  passed  the  Sind 
in  boats,  and  went  to  the  other  side.  A  party  that  had  passed  immediately  opposite 
to  the  island,  trusting  to  the  breadth  of  the  river,  drew  their  swords,  and  began  to 
flourish  them  in  an  insulting  way.  Among  those  who  had  passed  over  to  the  island, 
one  was  Kul  Bayezid  the  cupbearer,4  who  alone,  and  on  an  unarmed  horse,  threw  him¬ 
self  into  the  stream  and  pushed  for  them.  The  water  on  the  other  side  of  the  island 
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Who  are  his  inferior  associates  in  this  plot  ?”  He  replied,  «  Baki  Beg  himself  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  me  just  now,  and  I  know  not  any  one  else.”  I  said,  «  You  must  endea¬ 
vour  to  learn  who  the  other  conspirators  are,  as  it  is  probable  that  Syed  Hussain  Ak- 
her,  Sultan  AH  Chehreh,  and  other  Begs  and  retainers  of  Khosrou  Shah,  are  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  business.”  In  truth,  Jehangir  Mirza,  on  this  occasion,  conducted  him¬ 
self  perfectly  well,  and  in  a  brotherly  manner :  and  his  proceedings,  on  this  emergency, 
were  the  exact  counterpart  of  my  own  at  Kehmerd,  when  this  same  worthless  man,  by 
his  machinations,  attempted  to  stir  up  discord  and  hostility  between  us. 

Wc  marched  from  this  station,  and  when  I  reached  the  next  halting-place,  I  dis¬ 
patched  a  body  of  Soldiers,  whose  horses  were  still  capable  of  service, 'under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Jehangir  Mirza,  to  attack  and  plunder  the  Aughans  1  in  that  vicinity.  At 
this  stage,  the  horses  of  the  army  began  to  be  completely  worn  out,  and  every  day  two 
hundred  horses,  or  three  hundred  horses,  were  obliged  to  be  left  behind.  Many  brave 
partizans,  and  some  of  note,  were  reduced  to  march  on  foot.  Shah  Mahmud  Oghlak- 
ciii,  who  was  one  of  the  officers  of  my  household,  and  a  man  of  eminence,  having  lost 
Jill  his  horses,  was  forced  to  trudge  it  on  foot.  This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  the 
horses  of  the  army  till  we  reached  Ghazni. 

Three  marches  afterwards,  Jehangir  Mirza  having  plundered  a  party  of  Afghans, 

In  one  or  two  marches  more,  we  reached  Ab-istadeh,2  when  a  wonderfully  large 
sheet  of  water  presented  itself  to  our  view.  Nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  water  seemed  to  join  the  sky;  the  hills  and  mountains  on  the 
farther  side  appeared  inverted,  like  the  hills  and  mountains  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
mirage?  while  the  hills  and  mountains  near  at  hand  appeared  suspended  between 
earth  and  heaven.  In  this  spot  are  collected  the  waters  arising  from  the  inundations 
occasioned  by  the  rains  of  spring,  in  the  valley  of  Katteli-waz,  the  dale  of  Zurmet,  the 
river  of  Ghazni,  with  the  meadow  of  Kava-bagh,  and  all  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
spring  season,  that  arises  from  the  swelling  of  the  rivers,  and  that  remains  after  the 
purposes  of  irrigation  arc  answered.  'When  I  came  within  one  kos  of  Ab-istadeb,  a  sin¬ 
gular  phenomenon  presented  itself.  From  time  to  time,  between  this  water  and  the 
heavens,  something  of  a  red  appearance  was  seen,  like  the  ruddy  crepuscule,  which  again 
by  and  by  vanished,  and  so  continued  shifting  till  we  had  come  near  it.  When  we  came 
close  up,  we  discovered  that  this  appearance  was  occasioned  by  immense  flocks  of  wild 
geese,4  not  of  ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand,  but  absolutely  beyond  computation, 
and  innumerable :  and  in  their  flight,  as  they  moved  their  wings,  their  red  feathers 
sometimes  appeared  and  sometimes  were  hid.  But  it  was  not  wild  geese  alone;  innu¬ 
merable  flocks  of  every  species  of  bird  settled  on  the  banks  of  this  water,  and  the  eggs 
of  countless  multitudes  of  fowl  were  deposited  on  every  corner  of  its  banks.  A  few 
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without  delay  marched  tor  Khwavizm  against  Clun  Sufi.  He  had  not  yet  reached 
Samarkand,  when  his  brother  Mahmud  Sultan  died  iu  Kundez,  on  which  he  gave 
the  command  in  Kundez  to  Kamber-bi  of  Merv.  When  Khosrou  Shah  arrived,  Kam- 
ber-bi  was  in  Kundez;  and  instantly  dispatched  messengers  to  Kbamzeh  Sultan  and 
the  other  Sultans  who  had  been  left  behind,  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.  Kbamzeh  Sul¬ 
tan  having  himself  advanced  as  far  as  Serai,1  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amu,  sent  on 
his  army  to  Kundez,  under  the  command  of  his  sons  and  Begs,  who  marched  on  to 
battle  the  instant  they  arrived.  Khosrou  Shah  could  not  stand  his  ground,  and  his 
gross  body  was  not  sufficiently  alert  for  flight ;  so  that  Kbamzeh  Sultan’s  men  un¬ 
horsed  him,  and  brought  him  in  as  a  prisoner.  They  also  slew  Ahmed  Kasim,  his 
sister’s  son,  Shirim  Chehreli,  and  a  number  of  his  best  troops.  They  then  carried 
Khosrou  Shah  to  Kundez,  whore  they  struck  off  his  head,  which  they  sent  to  Sheibaui 
Khan  at  Khwarizra.  Khosrou  Shah  had  no  sooner  entered  the  Kundez  territory,  than, 
as  he  had  predicted,  the  conduct  mid  demeanour  of  his  old  followers  and  retainers,  who 
had  taken  service  with  me,  was  visibly  changed.  Numbers  of  them  began  to  draw'  off, 
and  marched  for  Khwajeh  Riwaj  and  the  country  in  its  vicinity.  The  greater  part  of 
my  force  at  this  time  consisted  of  his  old  retainers.  Several  Moghuls  of  note  went 
off,  and  the  rest  had  begun  to  form  combinations  together ;  the  moment  the  news  of 
his  death  arrived,  the  spirit'of  discontent  was  quenched,  as  when  water  is  thrown  on 


EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  911. 

In  the  month  of  Moharrem,2  my  mother,  Ktitluk-Nigar  Khanum,  was  seized  with  the 
pustulous  eruption,  termed  Khasbeh,3  and  blood  was  let  without  effect.  A  Khorasan 
physician,  named  Syed  Tablb,  attended  her ;  he  gave  her  water-melons,  according  to 
the  practice  of  Khorasan ;  but  as  her  time  was  come,  she  expired,  after  six  days’  ill¬ 
ness,  on  a  Saturday,  and  was  received  into  the  mercy  of  God.  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  had 
built  a  garden  palace  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  called  it  Bagh-e-Nourozi  (the  Garden 
of  the  New  Year).  Having  got  the  permission  of  his  heirs,4  we  conveyed  her  remains 
to  this  garden ;  and  on  Sunday,  I  and  Kasim  Gokultash  committed  them  to  the  earth. 
During  the  period  of  mourning  for  my  mother,  the  news  of  the  death  of  the  younger 
Khan,  my  uncle  Ilacheh  Khan,  and  of  my  grandmother  Isan  Doulet  Begum,  also  ar¬ 
rived.  The  distribution  of  food  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the  Khanum’s  decease  was 
near  at  hand,  when  the  mother  of  the  Khans,  Shah  Begum,  my  maternal  grandmother, 
Miher  Nigar  Khanum,  the  widow  of  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  with  Muhammed  Hussain 

*  Probably  the  Saliserai  so  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Tamerlane. 

*  The  Muharamedan  year  911,  began  on  4th  June  1505. 

^ 3  Khasbeh  with  a  soad,  signifies  a  spotted  fever ;  also  the  measles.  With  a  tin,  a  slow  fever.  The 

4  It  will  be  observed,  from  several  instances  in  these  Memoirs,  that  the  Musulraans  are  most  scrupu¬ 
lously  cautious  not  to  erect  a  burial-place  in  any  ground  gained  by  violence  or  wrong. 
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GuTkam  Doghlet,  arrived  from  Khorasan.  Our  lamentation  and  mourning  now  broke 
out  afresh.  Our  grief  for  the  separations  we  had  suffered  was  unbounded.  After 
completing  the  period  of  mourning,  food  and  victuals  were  dressed  and  doled  out  to 
the  poor  and  needy.  Having  directed  readings  of  the  Koran,  and  prayers  to  be  offered 
up  for  the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  eased  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts  by  these  demon¬ 
strations  of  love,  I  returned  to  my  political  enterprizes  which  had  been  interrupted,  and 
bv  the  advice  of  Baki  Cheghaniani,  led  my  army  against  Kandahar.  We  had  marched 
as  far  as  the  auleng  (or  meadow)  of  Kush-Nadir,  where  we  had  halted,  when  I  was 
seized  with  a  fever.  It  came  most  unseasonably.  Whatever  efforts  they  made  to  keep 
•  me  awake,  my  eyes  .constantly  fell  back  into  sleep.  After  four  or  five  days,  I  got 
somewhat  better. 

At  this  period  there  was  such  an  earthquake  that  many  ramparts  of  fortresses,  the 
summits  of  some  hills,  and  many  houses,  both  in  the  towns  and  villages,  were  violently 
shaken  and  levelled  with  the  ground.  Numbers  of  persons  lost  their  lives  by  their 
houses  and  terraces  falling  on  them.  The  whole  houses  of  the  village  of  Pemghan1  fell 
down,  and  seventy  or  eighty  respectable  householders  were  buried  under  the  ruins. 
Between  Pemghan  and  Bcktob,  a  piece  of  ground,  about  a  stone’s  throw  in  breadth, 
separated  itself,  and  descended  for  the  length  of  a  how-shot ;  and  springs  burst  out  and 
formed  a  well  in  the  place  that  it  had  occupied.  From  Isterghach 2  to  the  plain,  being 
a  distance  of  about  six  or  seven  farsangs,"  the  whole  space  was  so  rent  and  fractured, 
that  in  some  places  the  ground  was  elevated  to  the  height  of  an  elephant  above  its  old 
level,  and  in  other  places  as  much  depressed ;  and  in  many  places  it  was  so  split  that 
a  person  might  have  hid  himself  in  the  gaps.  During  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  a  great 
cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Nur-alla,  the  lutanist,  happened 
to  be  playing  before  me  on  the  mandolin,  and  had  also  another  instrument  with  him  ; 
he  instantly  caught  up  both  the  instruments  in  his  bauds,  but  had  so  little  command 
of  himself,  that  they  knocked  against  each  other.  Jehangir  Mirza  was  at  Tibali,  in  the 
upper  veranda  of  a  palace  built  by  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza.  The  moment  the  earth  began 
to  qxiake,  be  threw  himself  down,  aud  escaped  without  injury.  One  of  his  domestics 
was  in  the  same  story,  when  the  terrace  of  this  upper  floor  fell  on  him.  God  preserved 
him,  and  he  did  not  sustain  the  slightest  harm.  Many  rising-grounds  were  levelled. 
That  same  day  there  were  thirty-three  shocks  :  and  for  the  space  of  a  month,  the  earth 
shook  two  or  three  times  every  day  and  night.  The  Begs  and  soldiers  had  orders  to 
repair  the  rents  and  breaches  in  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  fortress.  By  great 
diligence  and  exertions,  in  twenty  days  or  a  month,  all  the  parts  of  the  walls  that  had 
been  dajnagod  or  thrown  down  were  repaired  and  rebuilt. 

My  expedition  against  Kandahar  bad  been  delayed  by  my  sickness  and  the  earth¬ 
quake  ;  hut  as  soon  as  I  had  regained  my  health,  and  restored  the  defences  of  the 
fortress,  I  immediately  resumed  my  former  plan.  When  we  halted  below  Shniz,4  we 
had  notyet  finally  decided  between  marching  against  Kandahar,  and  sending  out  de- 

:  Or  Pegmnan.  It  lies  south,  or  south-west,  from  Kabul. 

Twenty-four  or  twenty-eight  miles. 

'  Shniz  is  north  of  Shasbgou,  to  the  west  of  the  road  between  that  and  Lora. 
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tacbments  to  scour  the  hills  and  plains.  I  called  Jehangir  Mirza  and  the  Begs  to  a 
council  of  war;  when  Jchangir  Mirza  and  Baki  ChegMniani  warmly  supporting  the 
proposition  for  proceeding  against  Kilat,  it  was  settled  that  we  should  move  and  at¬ 
tack  it.  On  reaching  Tazi,  I  gained  information  that  Shir  Ali  Cliehrch  and  Kuchek 
Baki  Diwaneh,  with  some  others,  had  formed  the  plan  of  deserting.  I  instantly  had 
them  seized ;  and  as  Shir  Ali  Chehreh  had  been  notoriously  guilty  of  various  seditious 
and  mutinous  practices,  both  while  in  my  service,  and  when  in  the  service  of  others, 
and  in  various  countries,  he  was  delivered  over  to  the  executioner.  Having  deprived 
the  others  of  their  arms  and  horses,  I  let  them  go. 

When  we  reached  Kiliit,1  without  having  arrayed  ourselves  in  armour,  or  erected 
any  engines  for  an  attack,  wo  instantly  made  an  assault.  The  conflict  was  severe. 
Kuchek  Beg,  the  elder  brother  of  Kliwajeh  Kilan,  was  a  most  courageous  and  gallant 
man,  and  had  many  a  time  wielded  his  sword  with  great  effect  in  my  presence,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned  in  these  Memoirs.  He  had  clambered  up  a  tower  on  the 
south-west  of  Kilat,  and  had  nearly  gained  the  top,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  eye 
with  a  spear ;  and  he  died  of  this  wound  two  or  three  days  after  Kilat  was  taken. 
Kuchek  Baki  Diwaneh,  who  had  been  seized  while  attempting  to  desert  with  Shir 
Ali,  here  atoned  for  that  act  of  treachery,  being  killed  with  a  stone  under  the  ram¬ 
part,  while  attempting  to  enter.  Two  or  three  other  persons  of  note  were  killed.  The 
fight  continued  in  this  way  till  about  the  time  of  afternoon  prayers ;  when,  just  as  the 
assailants,  who  had  fought  bravely,  and  exerted  all  their  vigour,  were  almost  exhaust¬ 
ed,  the  garrison  demanded  quarter,  and  surrendered.  Zulnun  Arghim  had  bestowed 
Kilat  on  Mokim,  and  two  of  Mokim’s  partizans,  Ferakli  Argliun  and  Kara  Bulut,  held 
it  at  this  time  on  his  part.  They  came  out  with  their  hows,  quivers,  and  scymitars 
hanging  round  their  necks,  and  I  forgave  them.  It  was  not  my  wish  to  treat  this  fa¬ 
mily  harshly ;  for  had  anything  severe  been  practised  among  us  at  a  time  when  such 
an  enemy  as  the  Uzbeks  was  close  at  hand,  what  would  not  have  been  said,  both  far 
and  near,  by  those  who  either  saw  or  heard  of  it?  As  this  enterprize  had  been  under¬ 
taken  at  the  instance  of  Jehangir  Mirza  and  Baki  Beg,  I  gave  up  Kilat  to  the  charge 
of  the  Mirza,  but  be  would  not  accept  of  it ;  neither  would  Baki  Beg  undertake  to 
keep  it,  though  he  could  offer  no  satisfactory  excuse  for  declining ;  so  that  all  our  ex¬ 
ertions  and  our  success  in  the  assault  and  taking  of  the  place,  were  completely  thrown 
away. 

Proceeding  southward  from  Kilat,  we  plundered  the  Afghans  of  Sawa-Sang,  Ala- 
tagh,2  and  that  neighbourhood,  and  then  returned  to  Kabul.  The  night  that  I  arrived 
in  Kabul,  1  proceeded  to  the  fortress,  leaving  my  tents  and  horses  at  the  Charbagh. 
That  same  night  a  Khezelchi  thief  came  and  stole  from  the  Charbagh  a  bay  horse  of 
mine,  caparisoned  as  it  was,  and  one  of  my  own  sabres. 

From  the  time  that  Baki  Cheglianiani  had  joined  me  on  the  banks  of  the  Amu,  no 
person  about  me  had  been  in  higher  estimation  or  authority  than  himself.  Whatever 
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rienced  from  him  that  duty  which  was  to  have  been  expected,  or  that  propriety  of  con¬ 
duct  which  is  indispensably  necessary.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  lie  had  done  many 
unjustifiable  acts,  and  shown  me  many  marks  of  disrespect.  He  was  mean,  sordid, 
malicious,  narrow-minded,  envious,  and  cross-tempered.  He  carried  his  meanness  to 
such  a  length,  that  when  he  broke  up  from  Tcrmez,  and  came  and  joined  me  with  his 
family  and  property,  though  his  own  flock  of  sheep  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty,  thou¬ 
sand,  and  though  every  march  numbers  of  them  passed  before  our  face,  while  my  ser¬ 
vants  and  retainers  were  tortured  with  hunger,  he  did  not  give  ns  a  single  slieep ;  at 
last,  when  we  readied  Kelimerd,  he  then  gave  them  fifty  sheep  !  Although  he  had  him¬ 
self  acknowledged  me  as  his  King,  he  used  to  have  the  nagarets  beaten  before  his  tent. 
He  liked  nobody,  and  could  see  no  one  prosper.  The  revenue  of  Kabul  arises  from  a 
Temghi 1  (or  stamp-tax).  This  Tcmgha  I  bestowed  on  him ;  and  made  him  at  the 
same  time  Daroglia  of  Kabul  and  Penjhir  ;  gave  him  the  property-tax  levied  from  the 
Hazaras,  and  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  Captain  of  my  Guards,  with  absolute 
power  in  my  household.  Though  distinguished  by  such  marks  of  favour,  he  was  never 
either  thankful  or  contented :  but,  on  the  contrary,  cherished  the  most  wicked  and 
dangerous  projects  of  treason,  as  lias  been  mentioned.  I  never,  however,  upbraided 
him  until  them,  nor  mentioned  them  to  him.  He  constantly  affected  great  chariness, 
and  asked  leave  to  go  away.  I  gave  in  to  his  dissimulation,  and  in  a  tone  of  apology, 
refused  him  the  permission  he  solicited. 

Every  day  or  two  he  returned  again,  and  used  again  to  begin  asking  his  discharge. 
His  dissimulation,  and  eternal  requests  for  liberty  to  depart,  at  length  exceeded  all 
bounds ;  so  that,  wearied  to  death  with  liis  conduct  and  teazing,  I  lost  patience,  and 
gave  him  his  discharge.  Disappointed  and  alarmed  at  this,  he  was  now  in  the  utmost 
perplexity;  but  to  no  purpose.  He  sent  to  remind  me  that  I  had  made  an  agreement 
with  him,  that  I  would  not  call  him  to  account  till  he  had  been  guilty  of  nine  offences 
towards  me.  I  sent  him  by  MiiM  Baba  a  list  of  eleven  grievances,  the  justice  of  which 
be  was  forced  to  acknowledge  one  after  another.  He  submitted,  ai  id  having  obtained 
leave,  proceeded  towards  Hindustan  with  his  family  and  effects.  A  few  of  his  own 
retainers  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Kheiber,  and  then  returned  hack.  Having  joined 
the  caravan  of  B&ki  Gagiani,  he  passed  by  Nilab.  At  this  time  Yar-Hussain  Deria 
Khan  was  in  Kecheh-Kot.  This  man.  had  converted  into  a  Sanad  the  Firman  which  he 
had  received  from  me  on  leaving  Kohat ;  and  having  enlisted  in  his  service  a  number  of 
followers,  who  were  partly  Afghans  of  the  tribes  of  Dilazak  and  Yusefzai,  and  partly' 
men  of  the  Jat-  and  Gtijer  tribes,  his  sole  occupation  now  was  ravaging  the  country, 
and  robbing  on  the  high-ways.  Having  got  notice  of  Baki’s  approach,  he  occupied 
the  road,  and  took  prisoner  Baki  himself,  and  every  person  that  was  along  with  him. 
He  put  Bald  to  death,  and  took  his  lady.  Though  I  gave  Baki  his  discharge,  and 
did  him  no  harm,  yet  lie  was  caught  in  his  own  evil,  and  taken  in  his  own  toils. 

,  ^  All  animals,  goods,  clothes,  &c.  brought  into  the  country,  are  stamped  or  marked,  and  a  tax  col- 

2  The  Jats  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural  population  over  the  west  of  India,  down  to 
theinouth  of  the  Indus. 
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This  winter  we  remained  encamped  in  the  Charbagb,  during  one  or  two  of  the  first  Baber  nt- 
falls  of  snow.  Down  to  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Kabul,  the  Turkoman  Hazaras  had  TutkoSlr 
been  guilty  of  numerous  insults  and  depredations;  I  therefore  determined  to  make  an  Haznras- 
excursion  against  them,  and  having  gone  into  the  city,  and  taken  up  my  residence  in 
the  palace  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mivza,  called  Bostan-Sera,  I  set  out  from  thence  in  the 
month1  of  Shaban,  with  the  intention  of  making  a  foray  on  the  Turkoman  Hazaras. 

A  detachment  was  pushed  on,  which  made  a  sudden  attack  on  a  small  party  of  Haza¬ 
ras  at  Jangelik,  in  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Khesh,  and  dispersed  them.  A  few  Ha¬ 
zaras  had  lain  in  ambush  in  a  cave  near  the  valley  of  Khesh.  Sheikh  Dervish  Gokul- 
tash  had  been  in  many  an  action  along  with  me,  held  the  office  of  Korbegi,-  and  was 
distinguished  for  the  strength  with  which  he  drew  the  how,  as  well  as  the  sureness  of 
his  aim.  He  had  gone  up  close  to  the  mouth  of  this  den,  without  suspecting  anything, 
when  a  Hazara  from  within  shot  him  with  an  arrow  under  the  nipple,  and  he  died  the 
same  day.  The  great  body  of  the  Turkoman  Hazaras  had  erected  their  winter  habi¬ 
tations  in  the  valley  of  Khesh ;  we  now  pushed  forward  to  fall  upon  them. 

The  valley  of  Khesh  is  a  particular  kind  of  glen.  For  about  half  a  kos  from  its 
mouth  there  is  a  strait,  which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  road  to  pass  along  the  face 
of  the  hill.  " 

Higher  up  t 
time.  Hav 
noonday  am 
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nel  as  along  tlie  banks  of  tbc  river,  and  maintained  the  fight  by  discharges  of  arrows. 
Muhammed  Ali  Mobasber  Beg,  one  of  the  new  Amirs,  whom  I  had  distinguished  by 
particular  marks  of  favour,  and  who  was  a  very  brave  and  able  man,  and  a  deserving 


the  place  where  the  road  was  blocked  up  by  the  branches,  he  was  struck  by  an  arrow 
in  the  kidneys,  and  expired  on  the  spot.  We  had  come  up  hurriedly,  and  many  of  us 
had  not  taken  time  to  put  on  our  armour.  One  or  two  arrows  passed  whizzing  by,  and 
missed  us.  Ahmed  Yusef  Beg,  in  evident  alarm,  said  every  time,  “  You  should  not 
have  come  here  unarmed — you  must  go  back.  I  have  observed  two  or  three  arrows 
graze  close  by  your  bead.” — I  replied,  “  Be  you  bold :  as  good  arrows  have  many  a 
time  passed  my  bead.”  At  this  very  moment,  on  our  right,  Kasim  Beg,  with  his 
band,  discovered  a  place  where  tlie  stream  could  be  crossed,  and  having  gained  a  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  opposite  side,  uo  sooner  pushed  on  bis  horse  to  tlie  charge,  than  the  Haza¬ 
ras,  unable  to  keep  their  ground,  took  to  flight.  The  party  that  had  got  in  among 
them,  followed  them  in  close  pursuit,  dismounting  and  cutting  numbers  of  them  down. 
In  reward  for  his  bravery  on  this  occasion,  I  bestowed  Bangash  on  Kasim  Beg  as  a 
provision.  Kliatim  Korbegi  also  signalized  himself  on  this  expedition,  on  which  ac¬ 
count  I  gave  him  the  office  of  Korbegi,  which  had  been  held  by  Sheikh  Dervish 
Gokultash.  To  Kepek  Kuli  Baba,  for  his  good  conduct,  I  gave  Muhammed  Ali 
Mobasber  Beg’s  office.  Sultan  Kuli  Chinak  Trent  in  pursuit  of  them,  but  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  the  road  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  depth  of  the  snow.  I  myself 
accompanied  the  pursuers;  we  fell  in  with  tlie  sheep  and  herds  of  horses  of  the  Ha- 
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On  finishing  this  inroad  against  the  Hazaras,  we  moved  down  the  river  Baran,  into 
the  vicinity  of  Ai-toghdi,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  revenue  of  Nijrow.  While 
I  remained  at  Ai-toghdi,  Jehangir  Mirza  waited  upon  me  from  Ghazni. 

At  this  time,  on  the  13th  of  Ramzan,  I  was  attacked  with  so  severe  a  lumbago,  that 
for  forty  days  I  was  unable  to  move,  and  was  obliged  to  be  turned  from  one  side  to 
the  other  by  my  people.  Among  the  glens  of  the  valley  of  Nijrow,  that  of  Bechgban 
is  the  chief,  and  is  the  principal  district  in  the  valley.  The  headman,  Hussain  Ghaibi 
Aglia,  and  his  younger  brother,  were  noted  for  their  rebellious  and  contumacious 
spirit'.  I  dispatched  a  division  against  him,  under  the  command  of  Jehangir  Mirza, 
whom  I  made  Kasim  Beg  accompany.  The  detachment  went,  attacked,  and  took  by 
storm,  a  rough  stone  fort,  or  sanger,  which  had  been  thrown  up,  and  inflicted  on  part 
of  them  the  punishment  they  deserved.  In  consequence  of  the  pain  I  suffered  from 
my  lumbago,  they  made  a  sort  of  litter,  in  which  I  was  conveyed  from  the  banks  of 
the  Baran  to  the  city,  where  I  was  lodged  in  the  Bostan-Sera,  and  spent  there  some 
part  of  that  winter.  My  first  complaint  was  not  removed,  when  I  was  seized  with 
boils  on  my  right  cheek,  which  I  got  lanced.  I  also  used  laxatives  for  this  dis- 

On  getting  better  I  moved  into  the  Charbagh.  Jehangir  Mirza  came  thither  to  pay 
his  respects  to  me.  Yusef  and  Beldol,  the  sons  of  Ayub,  from  the  time  they  had  join¬ 
ed  the  jVIirza,  had  been  instigating  him  to  seditious  and  treasonable  practices.  I  did 
not  on  this  occasion  find  Jehangir  Mirza  what  he  had  formerly  been.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  he  set  out  from  his  quarters,  put  on  his  mail,  and  went  off  hastily  for 
Ghazni.  Having  taken  Kila  Baki,  and  killed  several  of  the  men  in  it,  he  completely 
plundered  the  place.  He  then  pushed  on.  accompanied  by  all  his  retainers  of  every 
description,  and  directed  his  route  through  the  midst  of  the  Hazaras  towards  Bamiam1 
Almighty  God  knows  that  neither  from  me,  nor  any  person  dependent  on  me,  did  he 
receive  any  provocation  by  word  or  deed  to  occasion  such  violent  measures.  I  after¬ 
wards  learned  that  he  assigned  the  following  cause  for  his  flight.  At  the  time  when 
Jehangir  Mirza  came  from  Gliaznin,  and  Kasim  Beg  and  the  rest  of  the  Bogs  went  out 
to  meet  him,  the  Mirza  had  thrown  off  a  falcon  at  a  Budineli,  or  quail.  When  the 
falcon  had  overtaken  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing  it  in  his  pounces,  the  quail  dash¬ 
ed  itself  on  the  ground.  There  was  a  cry,  “  Has  he  taken  it  or  not  ?”  Kasim  Beg 
observed,  “  When  he  has  reduced  his  enemy  to  such  a  plight,  lie  will  not  let  him  off. 
No  doubt,  he  will  take  him.”  This  expression  struck  him,  was  misinterpreted,  and  was 
subsequently  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Mirza’s  elopement.  They  also  noted  and  trea¬ 
sured  up  one  or  two  expressions  still  more  idle  and  unmeaning  than  even  this.  In  a 
word,  having  acted  at  Ghazni  in  the  manner  that  lias  been  mentioned,  they  passed 
through  the  midst  of  the  Hazaras,  and  repaired  to  the  Aimaks.'2  At  that  time  the 
Aimaks  had  left  Nasir  Mirza,  but  were  in  a  state  of  hostilities  with  the  Uzbeks,  and 
lived  in  Yai,  Asterab,  and  the  summer  habitations  in  that  quarter. 

1  Bamian,  or  But-Bamian,  lies  north-west  from  Ghazni,  among  the  hills. 

2  The  Aimaks  inhabit  the  hill-country  west  of  the  Hazaras,  towards  Herat.  This,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  only  one  wandering  tribe  cf  them. 
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At  this  very  juncture  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  having  come  to  a  determined  resolution 
to  check  the  progress  of  IVIuhammed  Sheibani  Khan,  summoned  all  his  sons  to  attend 
him.  He  also  sent  Syed  Afzel,  the  son  of  Syed  Sultan  Ali  Khab-bin  (the  dreamer), 
to  summon  me.  It  appeared  to  me  expedient  to  march  towards  Khorasan  on  many 
accounts.  One  of  these  was,  that  when  a  mighty  prince  like  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza, 
who  filled  the  throne  of  Tairnur  Beg,  had  collected  his  sons  and  Amirs  from  every 
quarter,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  Sheibani  Khan,  if 
others  went  on  their  feet,  it  became  me  to  accompany  them  were  it  on  my  head  :  if 
others  went  against  him  with  sticks,  it  was  my  business  to  go  were  it  only  with  stones. 
Another  consideration  was,  that  Jeliaugiv  Mirza  having  shown  his  hostility,  it  became 
necessary  either  to  remove  his  animosity,  or  to  repel  his  aggressions. 

This  year  Sheibani  Khan  besieged  Hussain  Sufi  in  Khwarizm,  which  he  took  after 
a  siege  of  ten  months.  In  the  course  of  this  siege  a  number  of  desperate  actions  were 
fought,  and  the  men  of  Khwarizm  displayed  many  deeds  of  consummate  bravery,  and 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  gallant  exertions :  they  discharged  their  arrows  with 
so  much  force  that  often  they  pierced  through  both  shield  and  mail,  and  frequently 
right  through  the  double  cuirass.  For  ten  months  was  the  siege  protracted ;  when, 
there  being  no  hope  of  succour  front  any  quarter,  some  mean  and  dastardly  wretches 
among  the  inhabitants,  having  lost  heart,  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  Uz¬ 
beks,  and  introduced  them  into  the  fortress.  Hussain  Sufi,  on  hearing  the  alarm,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  spot,  charged  those  who  had  scaled  the  walls,  and  while  in  the  act  of 
driving  them  out,  was  struck  with  an  arrow,  and  died.  This  put  an  end  to  the  con¬ 
test,  and  the  place  was  taken.  The  blessing  of  God  rest  on  Hussain  Sufi,  who  never 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  distress,  gallantly  to  expose  his 
life  at  the  call  of  duty. 

Sheibani  Khan  having  committed  Khwarizm  to  the  care  of  Kuchek-bi,1  himself  re- 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  in  the  month  of  Zilhajeh,2  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza, 
ivhen  he  had  collected  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  Sheibani  Khan,  and 
had  advanced  as  far  as  Baba  Haiti,  was  called  to  the  mercy  of  God. 

He  was  bom  in  the. year  842  at  Heri,  in  the  time  of  Shah-rokh  Mirza.  Sultan 
Hussain  was  the  son  of  Mansur,  the  son  of  Baikra,  the  son  of  Omer-Sheikh,  the  son 
of  Amir  Taimur.  Mansur  Mirza  and  Baikra  Mirza  never  mounted  the  throne.  His 
mother  was  Firozeh  Begum,  a  grand-daughter  of  Taimur  Beg.  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza 
was  also  the  grandson  of  Miraushah.  He  was  of  exalted  birth,  and  of  royal  race  by 
both  parents.  There  were  born  of  that  marriage,  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  of  the 
full  blood,  Baikra  Mirza,  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  Aka  Begum,  and  another  sister, 
whom  Ahmed  Khan  married.  Baikra  Mirza,  though  elder  than  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza, 
served  under  him,  but  did  not  attend  in  the  Diwan.  Except  when  in  the  Diwan,  they 
were  accustomed  to  sit  on  the  same  cushion.  The  younger  brother  bestowed  on  him 
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wliich  he  held  many  years.  He  had  three  sons,  Sultan  Mu- 
feis  Mirza,  and  Sultan  Iskander  Mirza.  Aka  Begum  was 
she  married  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  the  grandson  of  Mi¬ 
ll  named  Kuchek  Mirza,  who  at  first  entered  into  the  service 
t  afterwards,  renouncing  the  military  life,  devoted  himself  to 
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lit'  often  engaged  sworcl  in  hand  in  fight,  nay,  frequently  distinguished  his  prowess 
hand  to  hand  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  same  fight.  No  person  of  the  race  of 
Taimur  Beg  ever  equalled  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  in  the  use  of  the  scymitar.  He  had 
a  turn  for  poetry,  and  composed  a  Diwan.  He  wrote  in  the  Turki.  His  poetical  name 
was  Hussaini.  Many  of  his  verses  arc  far  from  being  bad,  but  the  whole  of  the  Mirza’s 
Diwan  is  in  the  same  measure.  Although  a  prince  of  dignity,  both  as  to  years  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory,  he  was  as  fond  as  a  child  of  keeping  hutting  rams,  and  of  amusing 
himself  with  flying  pigeons  and  cock-fighting. 

One  of  his  exploits  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Kurban,1  when  he  plunged  into 
the  stream,  passed  it,  and  completely  routed  a  party  of  Uzbeks.  Another  was,  when 
Sultan  Abusald  Mirza  nominated  Muhammed  Ali  Bakhshi  to  the  command  of  three 
thousand  horse,  with  instructions  to  proceed  without  halt,  and  attack  him  by  surprise, 
Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  advanced  to  meet  them  with  only  sixty  men,  fell  upon  them 
straightway,  and  fairly  discomfited  them.  This  was  a  gallant  and  most  distinguished 
achievement  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza.  On  another  occasion  he  had  a  battle  with 
Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  at  Asterabad,  and.  defeated  him.  He  had  also  another  fight 
at  Asterabad,  when  he  beat  Hussain  Turkoman  Saadlimek.  Another  of  his  battles 
was  after  mounting  the  throne,  W’heu  he  engaged  and  routed  Yadgar  Muhammed  Mirza 
in  Khabaran.  Another  of  his  exploits  was  when,  passing  the  bridge  of  the  Murghab,2 
lie  proceeded  by  forced  marches,  and  surprised  and  took  prisoner  Yadgar  Muhammed 
Mirza,  who  was  lying  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  the  Bagh-Tagban  (or  Raven  Gar¬ 
den),3  after  a  debauch,  and  by  this  success  gained  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Klio- 
rasan.  Another  of  them  was  at  Chekman,  in  the  vicinity  of  Andekhud  and  Sbaber- 
ghan,1  where  he  encountered  and  defeated  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza.  Another  of  them 
was,  when  Ababeker  Mirza  came  from  Irak,  accompanied  by  the  Turkomans  of  the 
Black-sheep,3  defeated  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  in  Takaneh  and  Khimar,  and  took  Kabul, 
which  lie  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  confusions  in  Irak,  passed  by  way  of 
Kheiber,  traversed  the  territory  of  Khushab6  and  Multan,  and  entered  Sivi,"  from 
whence  he  proceeded  and  occupied  Kerman ;  but  being  unable  to  retain  it,  he  again 
entered  the  country  of  Khorasan,  when  Sultan.  Hussain  Mirza  came  upon  him  by  sur¬ 
prise,  and  took  him  prisoner.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  bridge  of  Chiragh,  he  de¬ 
feated  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  one  of  his  own  sons.  At  another  time  he  raised  an  army, 
with  which  he  besieged  Kundez,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the  siege;  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  he  besieged  Hissar,  but  not  succeeding,  he  raised  the  siege.  Another  of  his 
enterprizes  was  when  he  marched  against  Zulnun  Beg’s  country  ;  the  Darogha  of  Bist 
surrendered  the  place,8  but  he  could  effect  nothing  farther,  and  was  obliged  even  to 
abandon  Bist  and  retreat.  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  though  a  great  and  warlike  prince, 
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accomplished  nothing  worthy  of  his  dignity  in  these  two  or  three  enterprizcs,  and  re¬ 
turned  baffled.  At  another  time,  he  engaged  and  defeated  in  the  Auleng-Nishin  Ins 
son  Badia-ez-zeraan  Mirza,  who  had  advanced,  accompanied  by  Shah  Shuja  Beg,  the 
son  of  Zulnun.  Beg.  On  this  occasion  a  singular  coincidence  occurred.  Sultan  Hussain 
Mirza,  having  divided  his  army,  had  sent  the  main  body  towards  Asterabad.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  battle,  the  army  that  had  been  dispatched  against  Asterabad  returned 
and  joined  him  :  and  the  very  same  day,  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  from  whom  Hissar 
had  been  wrested  by  Baiesangher  Mirza,  made  his  appearance  from  another  quarter,  and 
also  joined  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza. 

His  kingdom  was  that  of  Khoras&n;  which  on  the  east  lias  Balkh,  on  the  westBos- 
tam  and  Damghkn,  on  the  north  Khwarizm,  and  on  the  south  Khandahar  and  Sistan. 
After  the  fine  city  of  Hcri  fell  into  his  hands,  his  whole  time  was  devoted,  night  and 
day,  to  revelry  and  enjoyment ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  his  servants  or  dependents, 
who,  in  like  maimer,  did  not  give  himself  up  to  pleasure  and  riot.  The  cares  of 
ambition  and  the  necessary  toils  of  military  discipline  were  consequently  neglected. 
Hence,  down  to  the  time  of  his  death,  his  dominions  and  servants  went  on  diminish¬ 
ing,  without  getting  any  corresponding  increase. 

He  had  fourteen  sons  and  eleven  daughters  who  lived.  The  eldest  of  his  sons  was 
Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  whose  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Senjer  Mirza  of  Merv. 

Another  was  Shall  Gherib  Mirza.  Although  his  form  was  not  prepossessing,  he 
had  a  fine  genius ;  and  though  his  constitution  was  feeble,  be  had  a  powerful  style. 
He  assumed  the  poetical  name  of  Gliurbi,  and  composed  a  dhvan.  He  wrote  verses 
both  in  Persic  and  Turki.  The  following  is  his 


Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  gave  Shall  Gherib  the  government  of  Heri  for  some  time.  He 
departed  in  liis  father’s  lifetime,  leaving  no  son  nor  daughter. 

Another  was  Muzaffer  Hussain  Mirza,  who  was  the  favourite  son  of  Sultan  Hussain 
Mirza,  although  there  was  nothing  in  his  manners  or  conduct  to  justify  such  marked 
favour.  In  consequence  of  the  decided  partiality  which  he  showed  to  this  son,  several 
of  the  others  were  induced  to  revolt.  Khadijeh  Begum,  who  had  been  a  concubine  of 
Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza’s,  was  the  mother  of  the  two  last-mentioned  Mirzas.  She  had 
likewise  a  daughter  by  the  Mirza,  named  Ak  Begum.1 

Another  of  his  sons  was  Abul  Hassan  Mirza.  Another  was  Kepek  Mirza,2  as  he  was 
generally  called,  but  his  name  was  Muhammed  Mokhsin  Mirza.  The  mother  of  these 
two  was  Latifeh  Saltan  Aghaeheh. 

Another  was  Abu  Terab  Mirza,  who  in  early  life  was  highly  extolled  for  his  rapid  . 
acquirements.  When  his  father’s  illness  increased  and  became  extreme,  having  heard  - 
something  to  alarm  him,  he  went  to  Irak,  accompanied  by  Ms  younger  brother,  Mu- 
hammed  Hussain  Mirza.  He  there  renounced  the  profession  of  arms,  and  betook  him¬ 
self  to  that  of  a  dervish.  I  never  heard  of  him  afterwards.  He  had  one  son,  Sohrab 
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Mirza,  ivho  was  in  my  service  when  I  defeated  Kkamzek  Sultan,  Mehedi  Sultan,  and 
the  other  Sultans,  and  took  Hissar.  This  young  man  was  blind  of  one  eye.  He  was 
singularly  ill-favoured,  aud  his  manners  corresponded  with  his  looks.  Having  been 
guilty  of  something  extremely  reprehensible,  he  found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  my 
employment,  and  repaired  to  Asterabad,  where  Najem  Sdni  inflicted  on  him  condign 
punishmeht  for  his  misdeeds. 

Another  son  was  Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza.  He  aud  Shall  Ismael1  were  once 
imprisoned  in  the  same  place  in  Irak,  at  which  time  he  became  one  of  Sliah  Ismael’s 
disciples,  and  from  that  period  was  a  rank  heretic.2  Although  his  father,  his  elder 
brother,  and  his  younger  brothers,  were  all  orthodox  Sunnis,  he  continued  a  blind  and 
confirmed  Rafzi  (heretic)  till  his  death  in  Asterabad.  His  character  stood  high  as  a 
brave  aud  courageous  warrior ;  but  I  neveT  beard  any  of  liis  exploits  that  deserve  to 
be  recorded.  He  bad  a  genius  for  poetry ;  the  following  is  his : — 

(Persian.)— In  the  pursuit  of  what  game  dost  thou  range  thus  dust-defiled  ? 

Another  was  Feridun  Hussain  Mirza.  He  was  a  powerful  archer,  and  an  excellent 
marksman.  They  say  that  bis  gurdehieh  (or  double-stringed  bow)  required  forty 
mans1  weight  to  make  the  ears  meet.  He  was  himself  a  man  of  bravery,  but  not 
fortunate  in  battle.  He  was  beat  wherever  he  engaged.  At  Rebat-e-Dodez,  Feridun 
Hussain  Mirza,  and  bis  younger  brother  Ebn  Hussain  Mirza,  engaged  Taimur  Sultan 
and  Ubeid  Sultan,  and  were  defeated.  On  that  occasion,  Feridun  Hussain  Mirza 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  strenuous  exertidns.  At  Damghan,  Feridun  Hussain 
Mirza  and  Muhammed  Zcman  Mirza4  fell  into  the  bands  of  Slieibak  Khan.  He  killed 
neither  of  them,  but  set  them  at  liberty.  Afterwards,  when  Shah  Muhammed  Diwa- 
neli  fortified  Kilat  for  a  siege,  he  repaired  thither ;  and  when  the  Uzbeks  took  Kilat, 
was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  These  three  last-mentioned  princes  were  all  by 
Mingeli-bi  Agliacheh,  an  Uzbek  concubine  of  the  Mirza’s. 

Another  was  Haider,  whose  mother  was  Paiendek  Sultan  Begum,  the  daughter  of 
Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza.  In  bis  father’s  lifetime  he  for  some  time  enjoyed  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Meshhid  and  Balkb.  At  the  siege  of  Hissar,  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  betrothed 
this  son  to  the  daughter  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza  by  Khanzadek  Begum,  concluded 
a  peace,  and  raised  the  siege  of  Hissar.  By  her  he  bad  one  daughter,  called  Shad 
Begum,  who  lived  to  grow  up.  She  latterly  came  to  Kabul,  and  was  given  to  Aadel 
Sultan.  Haider  Mirza  also  departed  this  life  before  bis  father. 

Another  was  Muhammed  Maasum  Mirza,  to  whom  Kandahar  was  given  by  his 
father,  Saltau  Hussain  Mirza.  On  that  occasion  a  daughter  of  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  was 
betrothed  to  this  sou.  After  she  was  brought  to  Heri  be  made  a  grand  festival,  and 

1  Shah  Ismael  was  the  founder  of  the  Sefvi  dynasty  in  Persia.  He  was  a  r 
great  learning  and  piety. 

2  That  is,  he  became  a  Shia. 

‘  A  son  of  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza.  *  °U  P°Un  S' 

3  This  is  the  Kilat  in  Khorasan,  famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Nadir  Shah. 


rigid  Shia,  and 
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erected  a  magnificent  pavilion  1  for  the  occasion.  Though  he  bestowed  Kandahar  on 
this  prince,  yet  everything  that  was  done,  he  it  black  or  he  it  white,  was  done  by 
Shah  Beg  Ai'ghun ;  the  Mirza  had  neither  power  nor  influence  in  the  matter  ;  for 
which  reason  he  would  not  continue  at  Kandahar,  but  returned  to  Khorasan,  where 
he  died  in  his  father’s  lifetime. 

Another  was  Farekh  Hussain  Mirza,  who  did  not  reach  any  great  age,  and  did  not  Farekli 
survive  his  younger  brother  Ibrahim  Hussain  Mirza.  Vlitzs. 

Another  was  Ibrahim  Hussain  Mirza,  whose  talents  were  thought  respectable.  He  Ibrihim 
■was  eternally  drinking  the  wine  of  Herl  to  excess,  and  died  of  hard  drinking  in  his  vndf1 
father’s  lifetime.. 

Another  was  Ebn  Hussain  Mirza,  who, 'with  Muhammcd  Kasim  Mirza,  will  be  Ebn  lias- 
mentioned  in  the  sequel.  The  mother  of  these  five  Mirras  was  Papa  Aghachch,  who 

His  eldest  daughter  was  Suitanim  Begum,  who  had  no  brother  or  sister  of  the  full  Wr-. 
blood.  Her  mother,  Juli  Begum,  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Begs  of  the  Araks,  gfalnsio. 
Suitanim  Begum  was  very  eloquent  and  ingenious,  but  lira-  remarks  in  conversation 
were  frequently  rude  and  ill-timed.  Her  elder  brother  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Sultan 
Weis  Mirza,  the  son  of  jVDangi  Baikra  Mirza,  by  whom  she  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  This  daughter  was  given  to  Isan  Knli  Sultan,  the  younger  brother  of  Dil- 
bars  Sultan,  one  of  the  Shaban  Sultans.  Sultan  Muhammcd  Mirza,  on  whom  I  have 
conferred  the  government  of  Kanuj,  is  the  son  of  this,  marriage.  Suitanim  Begum  set 
out  along  with  her  grandson  for  Hindostan,  but  expired  at  Nilab  on  the  journey.  Her 
attendants  returned  back  with  her  remains,  while  her  grandson  continued  his  route 
and  joined  me. 

Again,  by  Paiendeh  Sultan  Begum,  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  had  four  daughters. 

The  eldest  of  them  was  Ak  Begum,  who  was  married  to  Muhammed  Kasim  Arlat,  the  At 
grandson  of  Begah  Begum,  Baber  Mirza’s 2  younger  sister.  By  him  she  had  one 
daughter,  named  Karakuz  Begum,  (the  black-eyed  princess,)  who  was  married  to  Na- 
sir  Mirza.  The  second  of  the  daughters  was  Keehek  Begum.  Sultan  Masaud  Mirza  Kechck 
was  extremely  attached  to  her,  but  whatever  efforts  he  made,  Paiendeh  Sultan  Begum, 

.having  an  aversion  to  him,  would  not  consent  to  the  match.  She  was  afterwards 
married  to  Mulla  Khwajeh,  who  urns  of  the  family  of  Syed  Ata.  The  third  sister,  Bc-ah  Be. 
Begah  Begum,  and  the  fourth,  Agha  Begum,  were  given  to  Baber  Mirza,3  and  Sultan 
Murad  Mirza,  the  sons  of  his  younger  sister  Rahiat  Sultan  Begum.  gum! 

By  Mangeli-bi  Aghachek  he  had  two  daughters ;  the  elder  was  given  to  Syed  Ab¬ 
dulla  Mirza,  who  was  descended  of  the  Syeds  of  Andekhud,  and  the  grandson,  by  a 
daughter,  of  Baikra  Mirza.  She  had  one  son  named  Syed  Berkeh.  When  I  took  Sa¬ 
markand,  he  came  and  entered  my  service.  He  afterwards  went  to  Urgenj,4  and 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty.  The  Kezelbashes 5  slew  him  in  Asterabad.  The  name  of 

1  Char-tak. 

2  Probably  Baber  Mirza,  the  grandson  of  Shakvokh  Mirza,  who  was  for  several  years  King  of  Kkova- 
san,  and  whose  transactions  in  Khorasan,  Persia,  and  Maweralnaher,  make  a  great  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  times.  This  able  prince  died  in  1457. 

s  This  is  evidently  a  different  Baber  Mirza  from  the  one  last-mentioned. 

*  In  Khwarizm. 

5  The  Kezelbashes,  or  red  bonnets,  are  the  Persians,  so  called  from  a  red  cap  worn  by  their  soldiers. 
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the  other  daughter  was  Fatimah  Sultan.  She  was  married  to  Yadg&r  Muhammed 
Mirza,  who  was  of  the  line  of  Taimur  Beg. 

By  Papa  Aghacheh  he  had  three  daughters.  The  eldest  was  Sultan  Nizad  Begum. 
Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  gave  her  in  marriage  to  Sekander  Mirza,  the  younger  son  of 
his  elder  brother.  The  second  daughter  was  Begum  Sultan,  who  was  bestowed  on 
Sultan  Masaud  Mirza,  after  the  loss  of  his  eyesight.  By  him  she  had  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  The  daughter  was  taken  charge  of,  and  brought  up  by  Apak  Begum, 
one  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza’s  ladies.  She  came  to  Kabul  from  Heri,  and  Apak  mar¬ 
ried  her  to  Syed  Mirza.  After  the  Uzbeks  had  put  to  death  Masaud  Sultan,  Begum 
Sultan  set  out  with  her  son,  for  Mekka.  I  have  received  information  that  she  and  her 
son  arc  now  in  Mekka.  The  third  daughter  was  married  to  one  of  the  Syeds  of  An- 
dekhud,  well  known  under  the  name  of  Syed  Mirza. 

lie  had  one  other  daughter,  called  Aisha  Sultan,  by  a  coucubine.  Her  mother  was 
Zobeidali  Aghacheh,  the  grand-daughter  of  Hussain  Sheikh  Taimur,  of  the  race  of  the 
Shaban  Sultans.  This  daughter  was  given  in  marriage  to  Kasim  Sultan.  By  him  she 
had  one  son,  Kasim  Hussain,  who  came  to  Hindostan,  entered  into  my  service,  and 
was  ill  the  holy  war  against  Rana  Sanka.  I  gave  him  the  government  of  Bedaun. 
After  Kasim  Sultan,  she  married  Bunin  Sultan,  one  of  his  relations,  by  whom  she  had 
another  son  named  Abdallah  Sultan,  who  is  at  present  in  my  service,  and  although 
young,  acquits  himself  very  respectably. 

The  first  wife  whom  he  married  was  Begah  Sultan  Begum,  the  daughter  of  Senjer 
Mirza  of  Merv.  By  her  he  had  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza.  She  was  extremely  cross- 
tempered,  and  fretted  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  beyond  endurance,  till  the  Mirza,  driven 
to  extremities  by  her  insufferable  humour,  divorced  her.  What  could  he  do  ?  The 
Mirza  was  in  the  right ; 


May  the  Almighty  remove  such  a  visitation  from  every  good  Moslem ;  and  God 
grant  that  such  a  thing  as  an  ill-tempered,  cross-grained  wife,  he  not  left  in  the  world ! 

Another  of  his  wives  was  Juli  Begum,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Az- 
aks,  by  whom  be  had  Sultanim  Begum. 

Another  was  Sheher-banu  Begum,  the  daughter  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  whom 
be  married  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  At  the  battle  of  Chekman,  when  all  the 
Mirza’s  ladies  descended  from  their  litters  aud  mounted  on  horseback,  this  princess, 
relying  on  her  younger  brother,-’  did  not  leave  her  litter  nor  take  to-horse.  This  was 
reported  to  the  Mirza,  who  thereupon  divorced  her,  and  married  her  youngest  sister, 
Paiendeh  Sultan  Begum.  After  the  Uzbeks  took  Khorasan,  Paiendeh  Sultan  Begum 
went  to  Irak,  where  she  died  in  distress. 

Another  was  Khadijeh  Begum,  who  had  been  a  concubine  of  Sultan  Abusaid 
Mirza,  and  horn  him  one  daughter,  who  was  named  Ak  Begum  (or  the  Fair  Lady). 
After  tlie  defeat  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza  in  Irak,  this  lady  came  to  Heri,  where 

1  From  the  Gulistan  of  Sadi.  . 

2  The  battle  of  Chekman  was  fought  between  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  and  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza, 
who  was  the  son  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  and  the  brother  of  Sheher-banu  Begum. 
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Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  took  her,  and  being  passions 
the  rank  of  concubine  to  that  of  Begum.  She  finall 
to  her  will  and  pleasure.  It  was  by  her  intrigues  th 
put  to  death.  She  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  rebe 
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s  inscribed 


he  did  good  sendee  in  the  Mirza’s  expeditions,  in  reward  of  it,  his  ns 
on  the  Temgha  andSikka.* 

Another  was  Sheikhem  Beg.  As  he  bore  the  poetical  name  of  Soheili,  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  called  Sheikhem  Soheili.2  He  composed  a  sort  of  verses,  in  which  both  the 
words  and  sense  are  terrific,  and  corresponding  with  each  other.  The  following  is 
one  of  his  couplets : — 

«  Dunns  mv  sorrows  of  the  night,  the  whirlpool  of  my  sighs  bears  the  firmament  from  its  place; 

The  dragons"  of  the  inundation  of  my  tears  hear  down  the  four  quarters  of  the  habitable  world.” 


It  is  well  known -that,  on  one  occasion,  having  repeated  these  verses  to  Moulana  Ab- 
dal  Rahman  Jami,  the  Mulla  said,  “  Are  you  repeating  poetry,  or  terrifying  folks  ?’’ 
He  composed  a  Diwan,  and  was  likewise  the  author  of  various  Mesnevis. 

Another  was  Muhammed  Wall  Beg,  the  son  of  the  Wali  Beg  who  has  been  men- 
'  tioned.  He  latterly  became  a  great  Beg  in  the  Mirza’s  court ;  but  notwithstanding 
his  high  rank,  he  never  abated  of  his  service,  hut  day  and  night  was  constantly  at 
court ;  insomuch  that  he  even  paid  his  allowances  to  his  retainers,  and  made  his  dis- 
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hammed  Mirza  took  Heri,  there  was  no  man  in  higher  estimation  in  his  service  than 
Ali  Jelair.  Hassan  Ali  Jelair  was  Grand  Falconer1 *  to  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  assumed  the  poetical  name  of  Tofeili.  He  wrote  many  beautiful  Ka- 
sidehs,  and  was  the  most  eminent  of  his  age  in  that  species  of  composition.  When  I 
took  Samarkand,  in  the  year  91",  he  joined  me,  and  was  in  my  service  five  or  six  A. D.  1511. 
years.  He  addressed  to  me  some  very  fine  Kasidehs ;  he  was  an  extravagant,  shame¬ 
less  man,  and  kept  catamites :  he  was  everlastingly  playing  at  draughts,  or  at  dice. 

Another  was  Khwajeh  Abdalla  Marwarid,  who  was  at  first  Sedder  ;s  but  afterwards  Khwajth 
entered  the  service,  and  becoming  a  retainer  and  courtier,  was  raised  to4he  dignity  of 
Beg.  He  was  a  man  full  of  accomplishments ;  and  no  person  could  match  him  in 
playing  on  the  Kanun  (or  Dulcimer).  The  mode  of  shaking  on  this  instrument  is  his 
invention.  He  excelled  in  writing  the  various  hands,  and  in  particular  wrote  the  Taa- 
lik  character  in  a  very  beautiful  and  superior  manner.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
epistolary  style  of  composition.3  He  was  a  very  pleasant  companion,  and  was  also  a 
poet.  He  assumed  the  poetical  name  of  Biani,  but  his  poetry  fell  far  below  his  other 
merits,  though  he  was  an  excellent  critic  in  poetry.  He  was  profligate  and  debauched. 

From  excess  of  sensual  indulgence,  he  was  attacked  with  boils  all  over  his  body,  and 
lost  the  use  of  his  hands  and  feet.  After  enduring  various  and  exquisite  pain  and  tor¬ 
ture  for  several  years,  he  was  finally  carried  off  by  this  disease. 

Another  was  Muhammed  Syed  Urus.  His  father  was  Urus  Arghun,  who,  when  ijuham- 
Sultan  Abusaid  -Mirza  seized  the  throne,  was  a  Beg  of  the  first  rank,  and  his  prime 
adviser.  At  that  time  many  brave  young  men  signalized  their  corn-age.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  them  was  this  Muhammed  Syed  Urus.  His  how  was  strong,  and  his 
arrow  long,  and  its  range  was  far,  and  its  aim  sure.  He  for  some  time  held  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Andekhud. 

Mir  Ali,  the  Mir  Akhur  (or  Master  of  the  Horse),  was  another.  This  was  the  man  j]!r  Ali. 
who  sent  a  person  to  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  and  brought  him  to  fall  upon  Yadgar  Mu¬ 
hammed  Mirza,  when  off  his  guard,  and  defenceless. 

Another  was  Syed  Hussain  Ugklalccki,  the  son  of  Syed  Ughlakchi,  and  elder  bro-  Sy-i 
tker  of  Syed  Yusef  Beg.  He  had  a  son  named  Mirza  Faxekh,  a  man  of  great  acquire-  gh‘ 
ments  and  talents,  who  joined  me  when  I  took  Samarkand  in  917.  He  was  a  poet, 
and  though  he  wrote  little,  he  wrote  that  little  well.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  astrolabe,  and  the  science  of  astronomy.  He  was  also  an  agreeable 
friend  and  companion.  He  was  rather  addicted  to  wine,  and  was  riotous  in  his  cups. 

He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Ghajdewfin.4 

Another  was  Tengri  Berdi,  of  the  Semanchi  tribe.  He  was  an  honest,  brave  man,  Tengri 
and  an  accomplished  swordsman.  By  a  well-conducted  surprise,  he  seized  and  car- 

1  Kosh-Begi. 

*  The  Sedder,  or  Chief  Justice,  is  properly  an  ecclesiastical  law  appointment.  This  nobleman  laid 
aside  his  legal  character,  and  entered  into  the  military  and  political  department. 

3  The  Persian  style  of  letter -writing  is  very  artificial.  Great  care  most  he  taken  to  address  each  man 
according  to  his  proper  rank  or  situation.  The  style,  too,  differs  very  much  from  that  of  common  con¬ 
versation.  Hence  it  is  regarded  as  a  particular  art. 

4  This  was  the  great  battle  fought  in  October  15U,  in  which  Baber  and  his  Persian  auxiliaries  were 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  Bokhara. 
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ried  off,  from  the  gates  of  Balkh,  Nazir  Behader,  Khosrou  Shah's  head  man,  as  has 
been  mentioned. 

Sultan  Hus-  There  were,  besides,  several  Turkoman  Begs,  who  had  come  and  joined  the  Mirza, 
Sr  Begs, S  and  had  been  well  received  by  him.  Of  the  first  comers,  one  was  Ali  Khan  Baiendur. 

Ased  Beg,  and  Tehemtin  Beg,  who  were  brothers,  were  also  of  the  number.  It  was 
the  daughter  of  this  Tehemtin  Beg  whom  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza  married,  and  had  by 
her  Muhammed  Zeman  Mirza.  Another  was  Ibrahim  Cbaghatai;  another  Amir 
Omer-Beg,  who  was  afterwards  in  Badia-ez-zeman’s  service.  He  was  a  brave,  plain, 
honest  man.  A  son  of  his,  named  Abul  Fateh,  came  to  me  from  Irak,  and  is  still  with 
me ;  he  is  a  lazy,  inactive,  good-for-nothing  fellow.  Such  a  father  to  have  such  a 

Of  the  later  comers,  who  joined  him  after  Shah  Ism&el  had  conquered  Irak  and 
Azerbaejan,  one  was  Abdal  Baki  Mirza.  He  was  of  the  race  of  Taimur  Beg,  by  the 
Miranshahi  branch.  From  the  very  first,  though  of  such  illustrious  extraction,  when 
lie  came  into  those  countries,  he  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  sovereignty,  and  entered 
into  the  service-  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great  favour. 
The  paternal  uncle  of  this  Abdal  Baki  Mirza,  named  Taimur  Osman,  was  a  nobleman 
of  high  estimation  and  consequence  with  Yakub  Beg.  On  one  occasion,  having  march¬ 
ed  with  a  large  army,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  moved  to  invade  Khorasan.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  Abdal  Baki  Mirza’s  arrival  at  court,  he  met  with  a  gracious  reception 
from  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  who  made  him  his  son-in-law  by  giving  him  in  marriage 
Sultanim  Begum,  who  was  the  mother  of  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza. 

Another  of  the  later  comers  was  Murad  Beg  Baiendur. 

The  Seder  -As  for  the  heads  of  the  Sedder,1  one  was  Mir  Sir-Berehneh  (the  bare-headed  Mir). 
rehneh  'BC"  was  ^rom  a  tillage  in  Andejan.  He  affected  to  be  a  Syed.  He  was  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  an  agreeable  companion,  and  elegant  in  his  conversation.  Among  the  men 
of  letters  and  poets  of  Khorasan,  his  judgment  and  opinion  were  reckoned  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  a  law.  He  wasted  his  life  in  an  attempt  to  rival  the  story  of  Amir 
Khamzeh,2  and  in  composing  a  far-fetched,  long-winded,  improbable  tale,  an  employ¬ 
ment  altogether  absurd,  and  quite  unworthy  of  bis  genius. 

Kcinaled-  Another  of  them  was  Kemaled-din  Hussain  Karizgahi,  who,  though  not  a  Sufi,  af- 
K5iSgSd!n  Sufi  principles. .  Many  who  affected  these  Sufi  principles  gathered  about  Shir 

Ali  Beg,  pretended  to  raptures  and  ecstasies,  and  studied  the  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
Of  all  these  tins  man  had  made  the  greatest  progress  in  these  mystical  fancies,  which 
probably  was  the  reason  of  the  distinctions  that  he  had  received,  as  he  showed  no  abi¬ 
lity  in  anything  else.  He  composed  one  work,  the  Mijalis-ul-ashak  (the  Assembly  of 
Lovers),  which  he  ascribes  to  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza.  It  is  very  dull,  full  of  fiction, 
and  of  tasteless  fiction,  and  contains  passages  so  profane,  that  they  subjected  him  to 
the  imputation  of  infidelity,  tie  has,  for  example,  represented  some  of  the  prophets, 

1  The  Sedder,  or  chief  court  of  justice  in  Persia,  is  superseded  at  the  present  day  by  that  of  the  Sheikh- 
al-islara.  The  various  offices  in  Persia  are  extremely  fluctuating,  both  as  to  their  names  and  duties,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  assign  their  exact  meaning  and  extent  at  different  periods. 

2  The  story  of  Amir  Khamzeh  is  a  wild  story  in  the  Persian  lanouaee.  and  filled  with  tales  that  shock 

ah  probability.  b  * 
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and  many  saints,  as  engaged  in  amours,  and  has  provided  each  of  them  with  a  lover 
and  a  friend.  It  was  certainly  a  strangely  absurd  thing,  after,  in  the  preface,  ascribing 
the  work  to  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  as  its  author,  in  the  body  of  the  work  to  introduce 
odes  and  pieces  of  poetry  known  to  be  written  by  Kemaled-din  Hussain,  by  saying, 
that  “  they  are  by  the  writer  of  this  work.”  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  flattery 
of  this  same  Kemaled-din  Hussain  that  Ztdnun  Arghun  got  the  name  of  Hezeber-ulla 
(the  Lion  of  God). 

Of  the  Vazirs  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  one  was  Majd-ed-din  Muhammed,  the  son 
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particularly  the  city  of  Heri,  abounded  with  eminent  men  of  unrivalled  acquirement^ 
each  of  whom  made  it  his  aim  and  ambition  to  carry  to  the  highest  perfection  the  art 
to  which  he  devoted  himself.  Among  these  was  the  Moulana  Abdal  Rahman  Jami,1 
to  whom  there  was  no  person  of  that  period  who  could  be  compared,  whether  in  re¬ 
spect  to  profane  or  sacred  science.  His  poems  are  well  known.  The  merits  of  the 
Mulla  3X6  to°  exalted  a  nature  to  admit  of  being  described  by  me  ;  but  I  have  been 
anxious  to  bring  the  mention  of  his  name,  and  an  allusion  to  his  excellencies,  into 
these  humble  pages,  for  a  good  omen  and  a  blessing. 

Another  was  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  Seif-ed-din  Ahmed,  who  was  descended  of  the 
stock  of  Mulla  Saad-cd-din  Taftazani,  which  for  several  generations  had  occupied  the 
situation  of  Sheikh-ul-Islam  in  the  kingdom  qf  Khorasan.  He  was  eminent  for  his 
knowledge,  and  particularly  versed  in  the  sciences  of  the  Arabs,2  and  the  sciences 
dependent  on  theology.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety,  and  devoted  to  religion. 
Though  of  the  sect  of  Shah,*’  he  cherished  persons  of  every  persuasion.  It  is  said,  that 
for  nearly  seventy  years  he  had  never  omitted  the  appointed  prayers  in  the  public 
worship.  Shah  Ismael,  when  he  took  Heri,  put  him  to  death,  and  he  was  the  last  of 
his  family. 

Another  was  Moulana  Sheikh  Hussain.  Although  he  was  in  his  greatest  eminence 
and  celebrity  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  yet,  as  he  continued  to  flourish  in 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  he  is  mentioned  here.  He  was  profoundly  skilled 
in  philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics.  He  had  the  faculty  of  extracting  a 
great  deal  of  meaning  from  a  very  few  words,  and  of  commenting  with  great  subtUty 
ou  them.  In  the  time  of  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  he  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  influence 
and  intimacy  with  that  prince,  and  was  consulted  on  all  affair's  of  national  importance. 
Nobody  performed  the  office  of  Mohtesib4  with  more  ability.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  favour  in  which  he  had  been  with  Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  this  incomparable 
person  was  but  harshly  treated  in  the  time  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza. 

Another  was  the  Mulla-zadeh  Mulla  Osman,  who  was  from  the  village  of  Cherkh, 
which  lies  in  the  Tuman  of  Lohuger,3  one  of  the  Tumans  of  Kabul.  As,  in  the  time 
of  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  when  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  had  commenced  giving  in¬ 
structions  as  a  teacher,  he  was  denominated  the  Mother-born  Mulla.  When  he  was 
on  his  journey  from  Samarkand  to  Mekka,  as  he  was  passing  through  Heri,  Sultan 
Hussain  Mirza  stopped  him  by  the  way,  and  detained  him  at  his  court.  He  was  a 
man  of  most  extensive  knowledge.  There  was  not  in  that  age  any  one  who  equalled 
him  in  the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Many  affirmed  that  he  had  attained  the  degree 

1  No  moral  poet  ever  had  a  higher  reputation  than  Jami.  His  poems  are  written  with  great  beauty 
of  language  and  versification,  in  a  captivating  strain  of  religious  and  philosophic  mysticism.  He  is  not 
merely  admired  for  his  sublimity  as  a  poet,  but  venerated  as  a  saint. 

3  The  Shaft  is  one  of  the  four  orthodox  sects. 

*  The  Mohtesib  takes  cognizance  of  all  offences  against  good  morals,  such  as  drinking,  gambling,  in¬ 
triguing  ;  -whence  he  is  often  alluded  to  with  terror  by  the  jovial  poets  of  Persia.  He  had  also  the  super- 
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tended  to  it.  It  was  lie  who  said,  “  When  a  man  has 
jrget  it  ?”  He  had  a  most  retentive  memory, 
in  Moheddis  (or  the  Traditionalist),  who,  in  the  science 
:  all  the  country  of  Kliorasan.  He  is  of  a  very  advanced 
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He  wrote  a  treatise,  in  Persian,  on  Jurisprudence.1  It  is  an  excellent  treatise.  He 
formed  a  collection  of  passages,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  and  explaining  the  texts 
of  the  Koran.2  When  I  met  the  Mirzas  at  Murghab,  Kazi  Ekhti&r  and  Muhammed 
Mir  Yusef  accompanied  them,  and  they  were  introduced  to  me.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  Baberi  character.  I  sent  for  the  letters,  and  wrote  them,  and  at  that 
same  meeting  he  read  the  characters,  comprehended  the  rules  of  writing,  and  wrote  a 
little. 

Another  was  Muhammed  Mir  Yusef,  the  scholar  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam,  and  after¬ 
wards  his  successor.  In  many  parties,  Kazi  Ekhtiar  had  the  upper  place ;  and  in 
others,  Muhammed  Mir  Yusef.  He  finally  was  so  much  carried  away  and  infatuated 
by  his  fondness  for  soldiership  and  generalship,  that,  except  where  these  two  matters 
were  concerned,  one  could  discover  neither  learning  in  his  conversation,  nor  sense  in 
his  communications.  Although  he  had  neither  good  fortune  nor  talents  in  either  of 
these  pursuits,  he,  in  the  end,  on  their  account,  gave  to  the  wind  his  wealth,  his  life, 
his  family,  and  his  reputation.3 

Of  the  poets  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza’s  court,  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most 
eminent  by  far,  was  Moulana  Abdal  Rahman  Jami.  Sheikhem  Soheili,  and  Hassan 
Ali  Tofeili  Jelair,  whose  names  and  characters  have  been  mentioned  in  the  short  ac¬ 
count  which  has  been  given  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza’s  principal  Begs  and  courtiers, 
were  also  distinguished  a^  poets. 

Another  of  the  .poets  was  Asefi,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Vazir,  whence  he  obtained  the 
poetical  name  of  Asefi.4  His  poems  want  neither  colouring  of  style,  nor  sentiment, 
although  not  possessed  of  passion  or  enthusiasm.  He  had.  sPpride  in  saying,  “  I  have 
never  composed  any  of  my  odes5  with  the  intention  of  polfecnng  them.”  This  was  pro¬ 
bably  mere  affectation.  His  odes  were  collected  \sf  his  'Mends,  and  those  about  him. 
He  wrote  few  poems  except  odes.  When  I  went  to  Khorasan,  he  waited  on  me. 

Another  of  them  was  Binai  of  Heri,  whose  father’s  name  was  Ustad  Muhammed 
Sebz  Bina,  whence  he  himself  derived  his  poetical  name.  His  odes  possess  both  co¬ 
louring  of  style,  and  enthusiasm,  and  he  composed  a  Diwan.  He  also  wrote  Mesnevis, 
among  which  there  is  one  on  the  qualities  of  fruits,  in  the  Mate&arib  measure.  It  is 
a  sorry  composition,  of  no  value.  Another  of  them  was  a  short  Mesnevi  in  the  Khafif 
measure;  and  another  of  greater  extent,  also  in  the  Khafif  measure ;  this  last  he  com¬ 
pleted  in  his  latter  days.  At  first  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  science  of  music,  and 
Ali  Shir  Beg  had  taunted  him  with  his  ignorance ;  but,  one  year,  the  Mirza  having 
spent  a  winter  at  Merv,  whither  he  was  accompanied  by  Ali  Shir  Beg,  Binai  remained 

1  Fakieh.  ■  2  Beher  Mazmun. 

3  It  is  singular  that  Baber,  in  this  minute  mention  of  the  men  who  adorned  the  court  of  Sultan  Hus¬ 
sain  Mirza,  makes  no  mention  of  Mir-Khawend  Shah,  or  Mirkhond,  the  celebrated  historian,  and,  if  we 
perhaps  except  Jami,  the  most  eminent  man  of  his  time.  After  a  youth  of  pleasure,  he  was  induced  by 
his  friend  and*patron,  Ali  Shir,  to  devote  himself  to  history  •  and  while  he  lived  in  the  Khanekeh  Kho- 
lasia,  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse  with  that  distinguished  encourager  of  letters,  composed  the  eight 
volume's  of  the  Rozet-ss-sefa,  or  Pleasure-Garden.  He  died  A.D.  1198,  eight  years  before  Baber  visited 
Herat.  His  son  Khawend,  or  Khwand-Emir,  or  Khond-Emir,  also  an  excellent  historian,  the  author  of 
the  Kllolasat-ulakhbar,  &c.  visited  Baber  at  Agra  in  1528. 
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behind  at  Heri,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that,  before  the  summer,  he  was  even  able  to  compose  some  pieces.  In  the  summer 
when  the  Mirza  returned  to  Ileri,  lie  sang  in  his  presence,  and  that  to  music  of  his 
own  composition,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  Ali  Shir  Beg,  who  complimented  him 
on  the  occasion.  He  composed  several  pieces  of  music,  one  of  which  is  denominated 
the  Nuh-reng  (or  nine  measure).  The  parts  of  this  Nuh-reng,  and  of  the  Yeldai 
Naksh  (or  midwinter-night’s  air),  have  their  modulations  in  tenor.  He  was  a  de¬ 
cided  rival  and  opponent  of  Ali  Shir  Beg,  whence  he  suffered  much  trouble  and  mo¬ 
lestation  ;  and  finally,  being  unable  to  maintain  his  ground,  went  to  Irak  and  Ader- 
baejan  to  Yakub  Beg,  by  whom  he  was  well  received,  and  became  his  companion  in 
all  his  parties.  After  the  deatli  of  Yakub  Beg,  ho  was  obliged  to  leave  those  countries, 
and  returned  to  Heri.  He  still  retained  his  humour  and  his  spirit  of  opposition,  of  which 
tile  following,  among  other  instances,  is  related.  One  day  at  a  chess-party,  Ali  Shir 
Beg  happening  to  stretch  out  his  foot,  it  touched  the  hinder  parts'  of  Binai ;  on  which 
Ali  Shir  Beg  said,  in  a  joking  way,  “  It  is  a  sad  nuisance  in  Heri,  that  you  cannot 
stretch  out  your  foot  without  coming  iu  contact  witii  the  backside  of  a  poet.” — “  Nor 
draw  it  in  again,”  said  Binai,  “  without  coming  in  contact  with  a  poet’s  backside.”  At 
last  his  sarcasms  drove  Binai  from  Heri,  and  he  went  to  Samarkand.-  As  Ali  Shir  Beg 
was  the  author  and  patron  of  many  and  useful  inventions,  every  man  who  made  any 
discovery  or  invention  in  his  art  or  profession,  in  order  to  give  it  credit'd-  currency, 
called  it  the  Ali  Shlri.  Some  carried  their  imitation  of  him  to  such  an  excess,  that  Ali 
Shir  Beg  having  tied  a  handkerchief  round  iiis  head,  on  account  of  an  car-ache,  that 
style  of  tying  a  handkerchief  came  to  prevail,  under  the  name  of  the  Ali  Shlri  fashion. 
When  Biniii  left  Heri  for  Samarkand,  as  he  was  setting  out,  he  ordered  rather  an  un¬ 
common  sort  of  pad  for  his  ass,  and  ealled  it  the  Ali  Shlri.  The  Ali  Shirt  pad  became 
common,  and  is  now  well  known. 

Another  was  Seifi  Bokhari,  who  was  a  tolerable  Mulla.  He  used  to  point  to  the 
numerous  volumes  he  had  read,  as  a  proof  of  his  undoubted  claim  to  the  title.  He 
composed  a  Diwan.  There  is  another  Diwan  of  his  which  he  composed  for  the  use  of 
tradespeople.  He  wrote  many  fables,  but  left  no  Mesnevi,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  verses : — 

(Persian.)  Although  the  Mesnevi  be  deemed  the  test  of  a  poet's  orthodoxy, 

I  take  the  Ghazel  as  my  creed ; 

Five  couplets  that  afford  delight, 

I  hold  better  than  many  Khamsehs." 

He  left  a  Persian  Prosody,  which  is  very  brief  in  one  respect,  and  prolix  in  another. 
It  is  brief  as  it  has  omitted  to  treat  of  several  useful  and  difficult  subjects ;  and  prolix 
in  as  much  as  such  subjects  as  are  plain  and  clear,  are  treated  of  in  their  minutest  par- 


composer.*5  He'composed  many  tunes,  prcl 


1  Id  the  eastern  countries  in  which  no  printing  is 
higher  distinction  than  in  Europe  at  the  present  day. 

2  Ghebghcb  also  signifies  the  double-chin. 

4  Pishrou.  5  Ud  or  Aud,  and  Ghechek. 
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Another  was  Hussain  Udi  (the  lutanist),  who  played  with  great  taste  on  the  lute, 
and  composed  elegantly.  He  could  play,  using  only  one  string  of  his  lute  at  a  time. 
He  had  the  fault  of  giving  himself  many  airs  when  desired  to  play.  On  one  occasion 
Sheihani  Khan  desired  him  to  play.  After  giving  much  trouble  he  played  very  ill,  and 
besides,  did  not  bring  his  own  instrument,  but  one  that  was  good  for  nothing.  Shei¬ 
hani  Khan,  on  learning  how  matters  stood,  directed  that,  at  that  very  party,  he  should 
receive  a  certain  number  of  blows  on  the  neck.  This  was  one  good  deed  that  Sheibani 
Khan  did  in  his  day ;  and  indeed  the  affectation  of  such  people  deserves  even  more 

Gholam  Shadi  was  also  a  musical  composer.  He  was  the  son  of  Sliadi  the  singer. 
Though  a  performer,  yet  lie  did  not  play  so  as  to  deserve  to  he  ranked  with  the  per¬ 
formers  who  have  been  mentioned.  He  composed  sweet  airs,1  and  some  finished  pieces ; 
there  were  few  compositions  of  that  day  that  could  bo  compared  to  his.  At  last  Shei¬ 
bani  Khan  sent  him  to  Muhammed  Amin  Khan  Kara  Khani,  since  which,  I  have 
not  heard  of  him. 

Another  was  Mir  Azii.  He  was  not  a  performer,  but  composed.  Though  his  pro¬ 
ductions5  are  few,  yet  they  are  exquisite  of  their  kind. 

Binai  was  likewise  a  composer.  He  left  many  excellent  nekshes  and  suts.3 

Another  peerless  man  was  Pehlewan  Muhammed  Busaid.  He  was  unequalled  as  a 
wrestler.  He  was  a  poet  too,  and  likewise  composed  various  musical  suts  and  nekshes. 
He  composed  one  beautiful  (air  or)  ncksh  in  tbe  Chargah  key.4  lie  was  an  agreeable 
man  in  society.  The  degree  of  excellence  which  he  reached  in  athletic  exercises  was 
quite  wonderful. 

When  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  expired,  Badia-ez-zeman  Murza  and  Mozeffer  Hus¬ 
sain  Mirza  were  the  only  Mirzas  at  hand.  As  Mozeffer  Hussain  Mirza  was  his  favou¬ 
rite  son,  and  as  Muhammed  Bercnduk  Birlas,  the  Emir  and  minister  in  chief  credit, 
was  that  prince’s  atkeh  (or  tutor),  and  as,  besides,  his  mother  Khadijeh  Begum  had 
the  most  influence  of  all  the  Mirza’s  wives,  thi  greater  part  of  the  people  who  were 
about  the  Mirza  gathered  round  Mozeffer  Hussain  Mirza,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  his 
father’s  successor.  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza  being  alarmed  at  this,  intended  not  to 
go  to  head-quarters.  Mozeffer  Mirza  and  Muhammed  Beg,  however,  having  mount¬ 
ed  and  gone  to  wait  upon  him,  removed  all  uneasiness  from  his  mind,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Mirza  to  accompany  them  thither.  Saltan  Hussain  Mirza  was  conveyed  in 
a  royal  style,  and  witli  all  due  pomp,  to  Heri,  where  they  interred  him  in  his  own  col¬ 
lege.  At  this  time  Zidnun  Beg  Was  likewise  on  the  spot.  Muhammed  Berenduk  Beg, 
Zfilnun  Beg,  and  other  Amirs,  who  had  been  with  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  and  had 
accompanied  the  Mirzas,  having  now  met  and  consulted  together,  finally  resolved  to 

*  The  terms  used  are  and  nakah.  2  Kar.  3  Particular  kinds  of  musical  pieces. 

4  I  have  not  been  able  to  translate,  witli  any  degree  of  certainty,  the  musical  terms  used  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages.  Pcrdeh,  I  understand  to  be  a  mode,— pishrou,  a  prelude, — nefaih,  kar ,  and  nut,  are  tunes 
of  various  kinds.  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  musical  instruments Aud  is  applied  to  any 
stringed  instrument.  The  kanun  is  an  instrument  with  many  strings,  and  is  generally  placed  on  the 
ground  when  it  is  played  on.  The  gUeehek  resembles  our  guitar,  but  has  a  large  round  bulb.  Nai  is  a 
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place  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  with  Mozeffer  Hussain  Mirza,  on  tbe  throne  of  Heri,  as 
joint  kings.  At  the  court  of  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  Zidnun  Beg  was  prime  minister, 
and  Muliammed  Bcrenduk  Beg  held  tbe  same  office  in  the  court  of  Mozeffer  Hussain 
Mirza.  On  the  part  of  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  Sheikh  All  Toghai  was  Darogha  of 
the  city;  as  Yftsef  AJi  Gokultash  was  on  the  part  of  Mozeffer  Mirza.  This  was  a 
strai  A  joint  kingship  was  never  before  heard  of.  The  well-known 

words  of  Sheikh  Sadi  in  the  Gulistan  arc  very  applicable  to  it :  “  Ten  Denvishes  can 
sleep  on  one  rug;  but  the  same  climate  of  the  earth  cannot  contain  two  kings.” 


EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  912. 

In  the  month  of  Moharrcm,1  I  set  out  for  Khorasan,  in  order  to  oppose  the  invasion  Baber 
of  the  Uzbeks,  and  advanced  by  way  of  Ghurbend  and  Shibertu.  As  Jehangiv  Mirza  KhoraX 
had  taken  some  disgust  and  fled  from  the  country  of  Ghazni,  I  judged  it  proper,  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  tbe  Aimaks  to  order,  and  to  prevent  the  disaffected  from  rising 
in  revolt,  to  separate  from  our  baggage  and  camp-followers  in  Ushter-Sheher,-  (leaving 
Wall  Khazin  and  Doulet  Kedem  to  guard  and  bring  them  on,)  and  to  push  forward 
with  the  great  body  of  the  array,  in  light  array,  with  all  practicable  speed.  That  same 
day  we  reached  the  fort  of  Zohak.  Having  proceeded  thence  by  the  Kotal  or  hill  pass 
of  Gumbezek,  and  descended  by  Saekan,-1  wc  surmounted  the  Dendan-Sheken  pass,4  and 
encamped  in  the  valley  of  Kehmerd.  I  sent  on  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldai,  and  Syed 
Afzel  Khab-bin/5  with  a  letter  to  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  to  inform  him  of  my  approach 
from  Kabul. 

Jehangir  Mirza  having  lagged  behind  liis  men,  when  he  came  opposite  to  Bamian, 

observed  the  tents  of  my  household, which  had  been  left  behind,  and  thinking  that  I 
was  along  with  them,  set  off  full  speed,  returned  back  to  his  camp,  and  without  suf¬ 
fering  himself  to  be  delayed  by  any  consideration  whatever,  marched  away,  never  look¬ 
ing  behind  him  till  he  had  reached  the  territory  of  Yeke-Auleng.' 

Meanwhile  Sheibani  Khan  had  laid  siege  to  Balkli.  Sultan  Kalinjak  commanded  Sheibam 
in  the  place.  Sheibani  Khan  sent  out  two  or  three  Sultans,  with  three  or  four  thou-  bc' 
sand  men,  to  plunder  the  country  of  Badakhshan.  At  that  time  Mobarck  Shah  Vazir  Balkii. 
had  gone  and  joined  Nasir  Mirza.8  Although  formerly  there  had  been  some  discussions 
and  bad  blood  between  them,  they  had  now  in  concert  collected  an  army,  and  were 
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and  Aimaks  of  that  quarter,  and  levied  par 
we  perhaps  levied  three  hundred  kepi-n  tun 
A  few  davs  before  mv  arrival,  a  pluiui. 
attacked  in  Penduli  ami  Mnrnrhak.-  In-  a 
Zulnun  Bn-  1  j  1  )  IV 

zeman  M  za  M  ft-  II..—;..  M-z--‘  ^ 
Arghun,  \  IS  IB  L  1 


and  alleged,  that  to  join  him  as  King  would  Ik 
Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  persisted  in  indi 
not  come  even  at  this  period,  when  all  the  bro 


qi  from  Tim,  and  Kaen.  Kupek1 

uore  Hostility  to  Mozeffer  Mirza, 
inowledgmentof  his  sovereignty, 
this:  ill-timed  grudge,  and  would 


to  put  it  on  the  footing  of  private  pique,  every  one  else  will  ascribe  to  cowardice. 

of  understanding  pursue  such  a  line  of  conduct  as,  after  his  death,  must  stain  his  fair 
fame?  How  much  better  is  it  for  every  man,  who  has  the  common  feelings  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  to  push  forward  in  a  career  that,  when  closed,  may  conduct  him  to  renown  and 
glory  ?  The  wise  have  well  called  fame  a  second  existence.  Ambassadors  came  also 
to  invite  me,  and  soon  after  Muhammed  Bcrenduk  Biiias  himself  arrived.  What  was 
to  hinder  me  from  joining  them  ?  I  had  marched  two  hundred  farsaugs3  for  that  very 
purpose.  I  therefore  went  on  along  with  Muhammed  Beg.  By  this  time  the  Mirzas 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  Murgliab,  where  they  were  now  encamped.  On  Monday,  c 
the  8th  of  the  latter  Jcmadi,  I  waited  on  them.  Abul  Mohsin  Mirza  came  out  half  a  kos  B 
to  receive  me.  .  When  we  came  near  each  other,  I  on  the  one  side  dismounted,  as  he  th 
did  on  the  other;  after  which,  we  advanced  and  embraced,  and  then  both  mounted 
again.  When  we  had  gone  on  a  little,  and  were  come  near  the  camp,  Mozeffer  Mirza 
and  Ebn  Hussain  Mirza  met  me.  They  were  younger  than  Abul  Mohsin  Mirza,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  come  out  farther  than  he  did  to  receive  me.  Probably  their 
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and  told  them  to  let  the  Mirza  know,  that,  though  but  young,  yet  I  was  of  high  ex¬ 
traction — that  I  had  twice  by  force  gained  my  paternal  kingdom,  Samarkand,  audseated 
myself  on  its  throne — and  that  when  a  prince  had  done  what  I  had,  in  the  service  of 
our  family,  by  opposing  the  foreign  invader  from  whom  all  these  ware  and  troubles 
arose,  to  show  me  any  want  of  respect  was  certainly  not  quite  commendable.  After 
this  message  was  delivered  to  him,  as  he  was  sensible  of  his  error,  he  altered  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  showed  me  every  mark  of  regard  and  estimation,  with  great  good  will. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  went  to  Badia-ez-zcman  Mirza’s  after  noon-tide 
prayers,  there  was  a  drinking  party.  At  that  time  I  drank  no  wine.  The  entertain¬ 
ment  was  wonderfully  elegant.  On  their  trays  there  was  every  sort  of  delicacy. 
There  were  kababs  of  fou  l,  and  ot  goose,  and  indeed  dishes  of  every  kind.  Badia-ez- 

easy,  and  unconstrained.  During° the  time  I  remained  on  the  banks  of  the  Murgliab,  I 
twice  or  thrice  was  present  at  the  Muza's  drinking  parties  :  when  it  was  known  that  1 
drank  no  wine,  they  did  not  trouble  me  by  pressing.  I  likewise  once  went  to  an  en¬ 
tertainment  of  Mozeffcr  Mirza’s.  Hassan  Ali  Jalfiir,  and  Mir  Beder,  who  were  in  his 
service,  were  of  the  party.  When  the  wine  began  to  take  effect,.  Mir  Beder  began  to 

The  Mirzas  had  wasted  three  or  four  months  in  marching  from  Heri,  in  uniting 
their  troops,  and  assembling  their  strength,  before  they  reached  the  Murghab.  Sultan 
Kulenjalc,  meanwhile,  being  reduced  to  great  distress,  surrendered  the  fort  of  Balkh 
to  the  Uzbeks,  who,  baring  beard  of  the  coalition  against  them,  after  taking  Balkh,  re¬ 
turned  towards  Samarkand.  The  Mirzas,  although  very  accomplished  at  the  social  board, 
or  in  the  arrangements  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  although  they  had  a  pleasing  talent 
for  conversation  and  society,  yet  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  conduct'  of 
a  campaign,  or  of  warlike  operations,  and  were  perfect  strangers  to  lift  arrangements 
for  a  battle,  and  the  dangers  and  spirit  of  a  soldier’s  life.  'While  we  remained  on  the 
Murghab,  news  came  that  Halt  Nazer  flhapa,  with  four  or  five  hundred  men,  bad  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  was  plundering  the  territory  of  Chichiktu.1  All  the  Mirzas  met,  butwitb 
all  their  exertions  they  could  not  contrive  to  detach  a  light  party  to  cut  up  the  plun¬ 
derers.  The  road  between  Murgliab  and  Chichiktu  is  ten  farsaugs.3  I  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  manage  the  matter ;  but  being  afraid  of  their  own  reputation,  they  would  not 
suffer  me  to  move.  When  Slieibak  Khan  retreated,  the  year  was  at  the  close.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  the  Mirzas  should  each  winter  in  some  suitable  place,  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  the  warm  season,  assemble  again  in  order  to  meet  the  enemy. 
They  strongly  urged  me  also  to  winter  in  the  territory  of  Khorasan.  But  as  Kabul 
and  Ghazni  were  places  much  exposed  to  external  violence  and  internal  confusion,  and 
as  bodies  of  Turks,  Moghuls,  Aimaks,  Wandering  Tribes,3  Afghans,  Hazaras,  Ils,  and 
Uluses,  were  scattered  over  their  territory  in  different  directions ;  and  as  the  nearest 
road  between  Khorasan  and  Kabul,  which  is  that  by  the  bills,  is  a  month’s  journey, 
even  if  it  should  not  happen  to  he  rendered  impassable  by  snow,  or  any  other  obstacle, 


:  of  the  Murghab 


Ikhsham. 
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while  the  low  road  is  forty  or  fifty  days’  march;  and  as,  besides  all  this,  my  newly- 
acquired  dominions  were  still  far  from  being  in  a  settled  state,  it  did  not  seem  very 
prudent  or  advisable  for  me  to  winter  so  far  off,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  or  obliging 
anybody.  I  therefore  excused  myself  to  the  Mirzas.  On  this  they  renewed  their  so¬ 
licitations  still  more  earnestly  than  before.  At  last,  Badla-ez-zeman  Mirza  and  Abul 
Mohsin  Mirza,  with  Mozeffer  Mirza,  came  on  horseback  to  my  quarters,  and  urgently 
besought  me  to  stay  out  the  winter  with  them.  I  could  not  say  No,  in  the  face  of  the 
Mirzas,  and  consented  to  remain.  One  reason  that  influenced  me  was,  that  so  many 
kings  had  come  to  urge  my  stay ;  a  second,  that,  in  the  whole  habitable  world,  there 
was  not  such  another  city  as  Heri ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  its 
beauty  and  elegance  had  been  increased  ten  fold,  nay,  twenty  fold,  by  his  patronage 
and  munificence  ;  so  that  I  had  a  very  strong  desire  to  visit  it.  I  was  therefore  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  stay.  Abul  Mohsin  Mirza  went  to  his  government  of  Merv.  Ebn 
Hussain  Mirza  also  set  out  for  Tun  and  Kaen ;  while  Badia-ez-zemau  Mirza  and 
;  Mozeffer  Mirza  returned  to  Heri.  Two  or  three  days  after,  I  set  out  for  the  same  city 
by  way  of  Chehil-Dokhteran  and  Tfish-Rebat.  The  whole  of  the  Begums,  Payendeli 
Sultan  Begum,  my  father’s  sister,  Khadijeh  Begum,  Apak  Begum,  and  the  other 
daughters  of  .Sultan  Abusaid  Mirza,  my  paternal  aunts,  were  at  this  time  met  in  the 
college  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza.  When  I  went  to  see  them,  they  were  all  in  the 
Mirza’s  mausoleum.  I  first  saluted  Payendeb  sultan  Begum,1  and  embraced  her; 
I  next  saluted  and  embraced  Apak  Begum;  I  then  went  and  saluted  Khadijeh  Be¬ 
gum,  and  embraced  her.  I  sat  some  time,  while  the  readers  were  reading  the  Koran,2 
and  then  rose  and  went  to  the  Southern  College,  where  Khadijeh  Begum  dwelt.  They 
spread  a  repast  for  me.  After  the  repast,  Twcut  to  Payendeh  Sultan  Begum’s  house, 
where  I  spent  the  night.  They  at  first  pi  tched  upon  the  New  Garden3  for  my  resi¬ 
dence,  and  acc&dingly  I  next  morning  went  and  took  up  my  quarters  in  it,  and  staid 
there  one  niglit ;  after  which,  as  I  did  not  like  the  place,  they  gave  me  Ali  Shir  Beg’s 
house,  where  I  staid  till  I  loft  Heri.  Every  fojro  or  three  days  I  went  to  the  Bagh-e- 
Jeh&u-ara,4  in  order  to  perform  the  kornislri  to  Badla-ez-zeman  Mirza. 

A  few  days  after,  I  had  an  imitation  from  Mozeffer  Mirza,  who  lived  in  the  White 
Garden.0  Khadijeh  Begum,  after  the  dinner  was  removed,  carried  Mozeffer  Mirza 
and  myself  to  a  palace  which  Baber  Mirza  had  built,  called  Terebkhana.7  In  the  Te¬ 
rebkhana  there  was  a  drinking  party.  The  Terebkhana  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  gar¬ 
den.  It  is  a  small  building  of  two  stories,  but  a  very  delightful  little  edifice.  They 
have  bestowed  most  pains  on  the  upper  story.  In  the  four  corners  of  it  are  four  apart¬ 
ments;  and  between  them,  and  enclosed  by  them,  is  one  great  hall.  Within  the  four 

1  She  was  a  widow  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza’s.  The  salute  was  by  bowing;  literally,  striking  the 

of  their  men  of  eminence.  This  reading  is  in  some  instances  continued  night  and  day'  The  readers  are 
paid  by  the  rent  of  lands,  or  other  funds  assigned  for  the  purpose. 

a  Bagh-e-Nou.  4  The  world-adorning  Garden. 

'  The  kornish  is  -performed  to  the  supreme  emperor  alone,  by  making  a  certain  number  of  bows,  or 
inclinations.  Badia-ez-zeraan,  on  his  father’s  death,  was  regarded  as  the  chief  prince  of  the  house  of 


17  Bagh-e-Sefid. 
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Ibiui  or-  Some  time  before,  while  the  country  was  in  confusion,  the  younger  daughter  of 
M^s'nia  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,'  Maasuma  Sultan  Begum,  had  been  brought  into  Khorasan  by 
suiun  her  mother  Habibeh  Sultan  Begum.  One  day  that  I  went  to  see  my  Aka,2  the  young 
Healin'.  prjneess  called  along  with  her  mother  and  saw  mo.  She  no  sooner  saw  me  than 
she  conceived  a  strong  attachment,  and  employed  persons  secretly  to  communicate  her 
feelings  to  my  Aka  and  my  Yenka.  I  called  Paiendeh  Sultan  Begum,  Akam,  and 
Habibeh  Sultan  Begum,  Yenkam.3  After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that 
my  Yenka  should  follow  me  with  her  daughter,  and  come  to  Kabul. 

I.cavc  Muhammcd  Berenduk  and  Zulnuu  Beg  had  used  every  kind  of  entreaty,  and 
Jvhoravii:.  t,xcl.te(j  „]]  t],c;r  endeavours,  to  prevail  on  me  to  winter  in  Khorasanfbut  did  not  pro¬ 
vide  me  with  either  proper  quarters  or  suitable  conveniences  to  enable  me  to  do  so. 
The  winter  was  come,  and  the  snow  began  to  fall  in  the  mountains  that  separated.me 
from  my  dominions.  I  still  felt  considerable  alarm  as  to  the  situation  of  things  in 
Kabul,  and  yet  they  neither  gave  me  a  place  in  which  I  could  construct  winter  quar¬ 
ters  for  myself,  nor  one  ready  fitted  up  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  compelled  by 
necessity,  and  unable  to  explain  my  real  motives,  I  left  Heri  on  the  8th  of  Shaban, 
under  pretence  of  going  into  winter-quarters.  I  marched  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Badghis,4  halting  a  day  or  two  at  every  station,  and  then  resuming  my  route,  in  order 
that  such  of  my  men  as  had  gone  to  collect  money,  or  who  had  dispersed  on  any  other 
business  or  employment  over  the  country,  might  have  time  to  return  and  join  me.  We 
lingered  and  tarried  so  long,  that,  in  our  second  or  third  march  after  passing  Lenger- 
N  Mir  Ghids,  we  saw  the  moon  of  Ramzan.5  Many  of  those  who  had  gone  out  on  busi¬ 
ness  or  with  other  objects,  had  now  come  backi  and  joined  me ;  many  did  not  return 
for  twenty  days  or  a  month  afterwards,  when  they  came  to  me  at  Kabul ;  several  staid 
behind  altogether,  and  entered  into  the  Mirzas’  service.  Of  this  last  number  was 
Sidim  Ali  Durban,  who  remained  behind,  and  took  service  with  Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza.  I  had  shown  none  of  Khosrou  Shah’s  servants  such  attention  as  him.  When 
Jehangir  Mirza  went  off  and  abandoned  Ghazn^  I  had  given  it  to  Sidim  Ali,  who  had 
left  his  wife’s  brother.  Dost  Angu  Sheikh,  behind  in  that  city,  while  he  himself  accom¬ 
panied  the  army.  In  truth,  among  all  the  servants  of  Khosrou  Shah,  there  were  no  better 
men  than  Sidim  Ali  Derban  and  Mobil)  Ali  Korchi.  Sidim  had  an  excellent  temper  and 
manners.  He  was  a  man  of  valour  in  war,  and  was  never  without  a  peyty  or  entertain¬ 
ment  at  his  house.  Though  extremely  liberal,  he  was  careful  to  confine  his  expenses 
within  his  income  ;  yet  he  always  had  everything  necessary.  He  had  a  polished  manner 


horses  of  all  our  number.  The  rest  of  the  troops,  even  our  best  men,  and  many  that 
bore  the  title  of  Beg,  without  dismounting,  advanced  along  the  road  that  had  been 
beaten  for  them,  hanging  down  their  heads.  This  was  no  time  for  plaguing  them  or 
employing  authority.  Every  man  who  possesses  spirit  or  emulation  hastens  to  such 
works' of  himself.  Continuing  to  advance  by  a  track  which  we  had  beat  in  the  snow 
in  this  manner,  we  proceeded  by  a  place  named  Anjukan,  and  in  three  or  four  days 
Readies  a  reached  a  Khawal,  or  cave,  called  Khawal-koti,  at  the  foot  of  the  Zirrin2  pass.  That 
ia""  day  the  storm  of  wind  was  dreadful.  The  snow  fell  in  such  quantities,  that  we  all 
expected  to  meet  death  together.  The  men  of  that  hill  country  call  their  caves  and 
hollows  Khawal.  When  we  reached  this  Khawal,  the  storm  was  terribly  violent.  We 
halted  at  the  mouth  of  it.  The  snow  was  deep,  and  the  path  narrow,  so  that  only  one 
person  could  pass  at  a  time.  The  horses  too  advanced  with  difficulty  over  the  road  that 
had  been  beaten  and  trampled  down,  and  the  days  were  at  the  shortest.  The  first  of  the 
troops  reached  this  Khawal  while  it  was  yet,  day-light.  About  evening  and  night 
prayers,  the  troops  ceased  coming  in ;  after  which  every  man  was  obliged  to  dismount 
and'  halt  where  he  happened  to  be.  Many  men  waited  for  morning  on  horseback. 
The  Khawal  seemed  to  be  small.  I  took  a  hoe,  and  having  swept  away  and  cleared 
off  the  snow,  made  for  myself,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a  resting-place  about  the  skse 
of  a  prayer-carpet.3  I  dug  down  in  the  snow  as  deep  as  my  breast,  and  yet  did  not 
reach  the  ground.  This  hole  afforded  me  some  shelter  from  the  wind,  and  I  sat  down 
in  it.  Some  desired  me  to  go  into  the  cavern,  but  I  would  not  go.  I  felt,  that  for  me 
to  be  in  a  warm  dwelling,  and  in  comfort,  while  my  men  were  in  the  midst  of  snow 
and  drift — for  me  to  he  within,  enjoying  sleep  and  ease,  while  my  followers  were  in 
trouble  and  distress,  would  be  inconsistent  with  what  I  owed  them,  and  a  deviation 
from  that  society  in  suffering  that  was  their  due.  It  was  right,  that  whatever  their 
sufferings  and  difficulties  were,  and  whatever  they  might  be  obliged  to  undergo,  I 
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should  be  a  sharer  with  them.  T 
pany  of  friends  is  a  feast.”  I  cot 
hole  whicli  I  had  cleared  and  dug 


’here  is  a  Persian  proverb,  that  “  Deatli  in  the 
ntinued,  therefore,  to  sit  in  the  drift,  in  the  so 
out  for  myself,  till  bed-time  prayers,  when  the 
sd  all  the  while  sitting  crouching  down  on  my 
now  had  settled  on  my  head,  lips,  and  ears. 

About  bed-time  prayers  a  party,  after  having 


1  Upper  Datum,  or  Pass.  Perhaps  the  top  of  the  pass. 

3  Lower  Dublin,  or  Pass ;  or,  probably  the  bottom  of  th 
3  Yeke-Auleng  lies  about  thirty  miles  south-west  from 
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Pushing  forward,  we  quickly  climbed  the  hill ; 

Sometimes  dismounting,  sometimes  on  horseback- 

The  enemy  showered  down  arrows  from  above. 

But  marking  our  resolution  gave  way  and  fled. 

We  Skipped  over°the  heights  and  hollows  like  dew  f 

We  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  slain  like  deer  ; 

We  plundered  them,  we  divided  their  property  and  sheep ; 

And  made  captives  of  their  men  and  women ; 

Those  who  were  far  off  too  we  followed  and  made  prisoners : 

We  took  their  wives  and  their  children. 

The  purport  of  these  verses  is,  that  when  the  Hazaras  stopped  the  van,  on  its  mute, 
our  men  were  all  rather  perplexed,  and  halted.  In  this  situation  I  came  up  singly. 
Having  called  out  to  the  men  who  were  fleeing,  “  Stand  !  Stand  !”  I  attempted  to  en¬ 
courage  them.  Not  one  of  them  would  listen  to  me,  or  advance  upon  the  enemy,  but 
they  stood  scattered  about  in  different  places.  Although  I  had  not  put  on  my  helmet, 
my  horse’s  mail,  or  my  armour,  and  had  only  my  how  and  quiver,  I  called  out  that 
servants  were  kept  that  they  might  be  serviceable,  and,  in  time  of  need,  prove  then- 
loyalty  to  their  master;  not  for  the  purpose  of  looking  on  while  their  master  marched 
up  against  the  foe  :  after  which  I  spurred  on  my  horse.  When  my  men  saw  me  making 
for  the  enemy,  they  followed.  On  reaching  the  hill  which  the  Hazaras  occupied,  our 
troops  instantly  climbed  it,  and,  without  minding  the  arrows  which  poured  down  on 
them?  made  their  way  up,  partly  on  horseback,  partly  on  foot.  As  soon  as  the  enemy 
saw  that  our  men  were  in  real  earnest,  they  did  not  venture  to  stand  their  ground,  but 
took  to  flight.  Our  people  pursued  them  up  the  hills,  hunting  them  like  deer  or  game. 
Such  property  or  effects  as  our  troops  could  lay  hold  of,  they  brought  in  with  them, 
and  made  the  families  and  children  of  the  enemy  prisoners.  We  also  gathered  in  some  of 
their  sheep,  which  we  gave  in  charge  to  Yarek  Taghai,  while  we  proceeded  forward.  We 
traversed  the  heights  and  eminences  of  the  hill-country,  driving  off  the  horses  and 
sheep  of  the  Hazaras,  and  brought  them  to  Lenger-Taimur-Beg,  where  we  encamped. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  most  noted  insurgents  and  robber  chiefs  of  the  Hazaras 
had  fallen  into  our  hands.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  put  them  to  death  with 
torture  at  our  halting-ground,  as  an  example  and  terror  to  all  rebels  and  robbers  j  but 
Kisim  Beg  happening  to  meet  them,  was  filled  with  unseasonable  commiseration,  and 
let  them  go ; 
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r  While  we  were  plundering  the  Turkoman  Hazaras,  information  reached  us  that 
1  Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza  Doglilet,  and  Sultan  Senjer  Birlds,  having  drawn  over  to 
their  interests  the  body  of  Moghuls  who  had  staid  behind  in  Kabul,  had  declared  Khan 
Mirza  king,1  were  now  besieging  Kabul,  and  had  spread  a  report  that  Badia-ez-zeman 
Mirza  and  Mozeffer  Mirza  had  seized  the  king,  and  carried  him  away  to  the  fort  of 
Elchtiar-ed-din  at  Heri,  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Aleh-kurghan.3  The 
chief  persons  in  the  fort  of  Kabul  were  Mfilla  Babai  Beshagheri,  Khalifeh,  Mohib  All 
Korclii,  Ahmed  Yusef,  and  Ahmed  Kasim.  These  officers  had  all  conducted  them¬ 
selves  well,  had  put  the  fort  into  a  strong  state  of  defence,  and  done  everything  to 
iniard  it.  At  Lenger-Taimuv-Beg  I  wrote  an  intimation  of  my'having  arrived  in  this 
quarter,  and  sent  it  to  the  nobles  who  were  in  Kabul,  by  Muhammed  Andejani,  one 
of  K^sim  Beg’s  servants.  I  arranged  with  them  that  I  was  to  descend  by  the  Straits 
of  Gburbend,  and  to  march  on  and  take  the  enemy  by  surprise.  The  signal  of  my 
eommg  was  to  he,  that  I  was  to  kindle  a  blazing  fire  after  passing  Minar  hill ;  and 
I  enjoined  them,  on  their  side,  to  make  a  large  fire  in  the  Citadel,  on  the  top  of  the 
Old  Kiosk,  which  is  now  the  Treasury,  in  order  that  we  might  be  sure  that  they  were 
a^are  of  our  approach ;  and  while  we  assailed  the  enemy  from  without,  they  were  to 
sally  out  from  within,  and  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  rout  the  besiegers.  Such  were 
the  instructions  which  I  dispatched  Muhammed  Andejani  to  communicate. 

Hext  morning,  we  left  Longer,  and  halted  opposite  to  Ushter-sheher.  Mounting 
again  before  day,  we  descended  the  Pass  of  Gburbend  towards  night,  and  baited  near 
Sir-e-pul.3  Having  refreshed  our  horses,  and  bathed  them,  we  left  Sir-e-pul  at  noon¬ 
day  prayers.  Till  we  reached  Tutkawel  there  was  no  snow.  After  passing  that  place, 
the  farther  we  went  the  snow  was  the  deeper.  Between  the  village  of  Nob 4  and  Minar 
the  cold  was  so  excessive,  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  I  have  seldom  experi¬ 
enced  the  like.  I  sent  Ahmedi  Yesawel,  along  with  Kara  Ahmed  Yurchi,  to  the  Begs 
in  Kabul,  to  let  them  know  that  we  had  come  according  to  our  engagement,  and  to 
require  them  to  he  on  the  alert,  and  bold.  After  surmounting  the  hill  of  Minar,  we 
descended  to  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  and,  being  rendered  quite  powerless  from  the  frost, 
kindled  fires  and  warmed  ourselves.  This  was  not  the  place  where  we  were  to  kindle 
our  fires,  but,  being  unable  to  stand  the  cold,  we  were  obliged  to  kindle  them  to  warm 
ourselves.  The  morning  was  near  when  we  set  out  from  the  skirts  of  the  hill  of  Minar. 
Between  Kabul  and  Minar  the  snow  reached  up  to  the  horses5  thighs.  Every  place 
was  covered  with  snow,  so  that  such  of  our  people  as  deviated  from  the  road  were 
exposed  to  mischief.  This  whole  distance  wc  passed,  sinking  and  rising  again  in  the 
snow.  In  this  way  we  reached  Kabul  undiscovered,  by  the  appointed  time.  Before 
we  arrived  at  Bibi  Mah-rul/we  saw  a  fire  blazing  in  the  Citadel.  We  then  knew  that 


gle  Castle.  It  was"  an  extremely  strong 
It  is  pretended  that  Shahrokk  Mirza  eir 
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they  were  prepared.  When  we  came  to  Syed  Kasim’s  Bridge,  I  sent  Sbxrim  Taghai. 
with  the  right  wing,  towards  Mulla  Baba’s  Bridge.  With  the  centre  and  left  wing,  I 
advanced  by  way  of  Baba  Luli ;  at  that  time,  where  the  Bagh-e-Kalifeh  now  is,  there 
was  a  small  garden  and  house,  which  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  had  made  to  serve  as  a  Lenger.1 
Although  its  trees  and  wood  were  gone,  yet  its  inclosure  was  still  left.  Khan  Mirza  ii 
had  his  quarters  there.  Hussain  Mirza  was  in  the  Bagh-e-Behisht,-  which  had  been  tn 
made  by  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza.  We  had  got  to  the  burying-ground  near  Mulla  Baba’s 


the  fort,  but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  action.  After  the  enemy  were  defeated, 
they  began  to  dr-op  in  by  ones  and  twos.  Before  we  reached  the  Charbagh,  in  which 
Khan  Mirza’s  quarters  had  been,  Ahmed  Yusef  and  Syed  Yusef  joined  me  from  the 
fort,  and  we  entered  the  garden  that  lie  had  left.  On  finding  that  Khan  IMirza  had 
escaped,  we  instantly  left  it.  Ahmed  Yusef  was  behind  me,  when,  at  the  gate  of  the 
Charbagh,  as  I  was  coming  out,  Dost  Sirpuli  Piadeh,  a  man  to  whom  I  had  shown 
particular  marks  of  favour  in  Kabul,  on  account  of  his  valour,  and  whom  I  had  left  in  B 
the  office  of  Kotwal,"  advanced  with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  and  made  at  me.  I  dli 
liad  on  my  stuffed  waistcoat,4  but  bad  not  put  on  my  plate-mail.  I  bad  also  omitted 
to  put  on  my  helmet.  Although  I  called  out  to  him,  «  Ho,  Dost !  Ho,  Dost !”  and 
spoke  to  him ;  and  though  Ahmed  Yusef  also  called  out ;  whether  it  was  that  the  cold 
and  snow  had  affected  him,  or  whether  he  was  hurried  away  by  a  confusion  of  ideas 
arising  from  the  bustle  of  fight,  he  did  not  know  me,  and,  without  stopping,  let  fall  a 
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The  grace  of  God  was  conspicuous ;  it  did  not  hurt  a  single 


It  injures  not  a  single  vein,  without  the  will  of  God. 

I  had  repeated  a  prayer,  by  virtue  of  which  it  was  that  Almighty  God  averted  my 
danger,  and  removed  from  me  the  risk  to  which  I  was  exposed.  It  was  as  follows  : — 
•  {Arabic)— “  O  my  God  !  Thou  art  my  Creator ;  except  Thee  there  is  no  God.  On 
Thee  do  I  repose  my  trust ;  Thou  art  the  Lord  of  the  mighty  throne.  What  God  wills 
comes  to  pass ;  and  what  He  does  not  will,  comes  not  come  to  pass  ;  and  there  is  no 
power  nor  strength  hut  through  the  High  and  Exalted  God ;  and,  of  a  truth,  in  all  things 
God  is  Almighty ;  and  verily  He  comprehends  all  things  by  his  knowledge,  and  has 
taken  account  of  everything.  O  my  Creator  1  as  I  sincerely  trust  in  Thee,  do  Thou 
seize  by  the  forelock  all  evil  proceeding  from  within  myself,  and  all  evil  coming  from 
without,  and  all  evil  proceeding  from  every  man  who  can  be  the  occasion  of  evil,  and 
all  such  evil  as  can  proceed  from  any  liv  ing  thing,  and  remove  them  far  from  me: 
since,  of  a  truth,  thou  art  the  Lord  of  the  exalted  throne  !” 

;s  Proceeding  thence,  I  went  to  the  Bagli-e-Behisht,  where  Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza 
ed  resided ;  but  he  bad  fled,  and  had  escaped  and  hid  himself.  In  a  breach  in  the  wall  of 
the  Baghclieb  (or  Little  Garden),  in  which  Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza  had  resided, 
seven  or  eight  archers  kept  their  post.  I  galloped  and  spurred  my  horse  at  them ; 
they  durst  not  stand,  but  ran  off.  I  came  up  with  one  of  them,  and  cut  him  down. 
He  went  spinning  off  in  such  a  way,  that  I  imagined  his  head  had  been  severed  from 
his  body,  and  passed  on.  The  person  whom  I  had  hit  was  Tulik  Gokultash,  the  foster 
brother  of  Khan  Mirza ;  I  struck  him  on  the  arm.  Just  as  I  had  reached  the  door  of 
Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza’s  house,  there  was  a  Moghul  sitting  on  the  terrace,  who 
had  been  in  my  service,  and  I  recognised  him.  He  fitted  an  arrow  to  his  bow,  and 
aimed  at  me.  A  cry  rose  on  all  sides,  “  That  is  the  King  !”  he  turned  from  his  aim, 
discharged  the  arrow,  and  ran  off.  As  the  time  for  shooting  was  gone  by,  and  as  the 
Mirza  and  his  officers  had  fled  away  or.  were  prisoners,  what  purpose  was  to  be  an¬ 
swered  by  his  shooting?  While  I  was  at  this  palace,  Sultan  Senjer  Birlas,  whom  I 
had  distinguished  by  favours,  and  to  whom  I  had  given  the  TumS,n  of  Nangenhar,  but 
who  had  nevertheless  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  was  taken,  and  dragged  before  me  with 
a  rope  about  his  neck.  Being  in  great  agitation,  he  called  out,  “  What  fault  have  I 
done  ?”  “  Is  there  a  greater  crime  than  for  a  man  of  note  like  you  to  associate  and 

uncle  the  Khan,  was  his  sister’s  daughter,  I  ordered  them  not  to  drag  him  in  this 
shameful  way  along  the  ground,  but  spared  his  life,  and  did  him  no  more  harm. 

Leaving  this  place,  I  directed  Ahmed  Kasim  Kuhber,  who  was  one  of  the  chiefs  that 
had  been  in  the  fort,  to  pursue  Khan  Miria  with  a  body  of  troops.  Close  by  the 

1  Shall  Begum  was  one  of  the  wives  of  Yuriis  Khan,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Baher,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Sultan  Migar-Khanum,  who  was  Khan  Mirza’s  mother.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Khartum 
and  Khanim  are  nsed  indiscriminately  in  all  the  copies. 
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Bagh-e-Bchisht,1  Shall  Begum  and  the  Khanim3  dwelt,  in  palaces  which  they  had 
themselves  erected.  On  leaving  the  palace,  I  went  to  visit  Shah  Begum  and  the 
Khanim.  The  town’s-people  and  the  rabble  of  the  place  had  taken  to  their  clubs,  and 
were  making  a  riot.  They  were  eager  to  lay  hold  of  men  in  corners,  to  plunder  pro¬ 
perty,  and  profit  by  the  confusion.  I  therefore  stationed  parties  in  different  places,  to 
chastise  and  disperse  them,  and  to  drive  them  away.  Shah  Begum  and  Khanim  were 
sitting  together  in  the  same  house.  I  alighted  where  I  had  always  done,  and  went  up 
and  saluted  them  with  the  same  respect  and  form  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use. 
Shah  Begum  and  the  Khanim  were  out  of  all  measure  alarmed,  confounded,  dismayed, 
and  ashamed.  They  could  neither  stammer  out  an  excuse,  nor  make  the  inquiries 
which  politeness  required.  It  was  not,  my  wish  that  they  should  feel  uneasy;  yet  the 

all  doubt,  were  not  disposed  to  neglect  the  suggestions  of  the  Begum  and  the  Khanim. 
Khan  Mirssa  was  the  grandson  of  Shah  Begum,  and  night  and  day  with  the  Begums. 
If  he  did  not  pursue  their  advice,  it  was  in  their  power  to  have  prevented  his  leaving 
them,  and  they  could  have  kept  him  uear  them  under  their  own  eye.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions,  too,  when,  from  adverse  circumstances  and  ill  fortune,  I  was  separated  from  my 
country,  my  throne,  my  servants,  and  dependants,  I  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge  and 
shelter,  and  my  mother  had  also  gone  to  them,  but  we  experienced  no  sort  of  kindness 
or  support.  Khan  Mirza,  my  younger  brother,3  and  his  mother,  Sultan  Nigar-Kha- 
num,  at  that  time  possessed  valuable  and  populous  countries,  while  I  and  my  mother 
had  not  even  a  single  village,  nor  a  few  fowls.  My  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Yunis 
Khan,  and  I  was  his  grandson.  But  whether  I  was  or  not,  every  one  of  that  connexion 

tiou  or  cousin.  When  Shah  Begum  came  to  live  with  me,  I  bestowed  on  her  Pem- 
ghan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  places  in  Kabul.  Indeed,  I  never  failed  in 
my  duty  or  service  towards  any  of  them.  Sultan  Said  Khan,  the  Khan  of  Kashghar,4 
came  to  me  with  five  or  six  naked  followers  on  foot ;  I  received  them  like  my  own 
brothers,  and  gave  him  the  Tuman  of  Mandraur,  one  of  the  districts  of  Lemghan. 
When  Shah  Ismael  overthrew  and  slew  Sheibak  Khan  in  Mcrv,  and  I  passed  over  into 
Kundez,  the  men  of  Andejan  began  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  me.  Several  of  them 
displaced  their  Darogbas,  while  others  held  their  towns  on  my  account,  and  sent  to  give 
me  notice  of  their  proceedings.  I  dispatched  Sultan  Said  Khan,  with  my  Baberi  servants 
and  an  additional  reinforcement,  to  hold  the  government  of  my  own  native  country  of 
Andejan,  and  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Khan ;  and,  down  to  this  moment,  I  have  always 
continued  to  treat  every  man  of  that  family,  who  places  himself  under  my  protection, 
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with  as  much  kindness  as  my  own  paternal  relations ;  as,  for  example,  Chin  Taimur 
Sultan,  Isan  Taimur  Sultan,  Tokhteh  BugbaSultan,  and  Baba  Sultan,  are  at  this  instant 
with  me,  and  I  have  received  and  treated  them  with  more  distinction  and  favour  than 
my  own  paternal  cousins.  I  have  no  intention,  by  what  I  have  written,  to  reflect  on  any 
one ;  all  that  I  have  said  is  only  the  plain  truth :  and  I  have  not  mentioned  it  with 
the  least  design  to  praise  myself;  I  have  only  spoken  of  things  as  they  happened.  In 
all  that  I  have  written,  down  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  in  every  word  most  scru¬ 
pulously  followed  the  truth.  I  have  spoken  of  occurrences  precisely  as  they  really 
passed ;  I  have  consequently  described  every  good  or  bad  act,  were  it  of  my  father  or 
elder  brother,  just  as  it  occurred,  ’and  have  set  forth  the  merit  or  demerit  of  every  man, 
whether  friend  or  stranger,  with  the  most  perfect  impartiality.  Let  the  reader  there¬ 
fore  excuse  me,  and  let  not  the  hearer  judge  with  too  much  severity. 

Leaving  their  palace,  I  went,  to  the  Chehar  Bagh,  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Khan  Mirza.  On  reaching  it  I  wrote  letters  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  the  Aimaks  and  wandering  tribes,  announcing  my  victory.  I  then  mounted  my 
horse  and  entered  the  citadel. 

Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza,  after  making  his  escape,  had  in  his  fright  taken  refuge 
in  the  Khanim’s  wardrobe,  and  hid  himself  among  the  carpets.  Miram  Diwaneh 
and  some  others  were  sent  from  the  fort,  to  search  the  house  and  bring  him  out.  On 
coming  to  the  Khanim’s  palace-gate,  they  made  use  of  rough,  and  not  very  polite  lan¬ 
guage.  They,  however,  discovered  Muhammed  Hussain  Mirza  hid  among  the  carpets, 
and  conveyed  him  into  the  citadel.  I  behaved  to  him  with  my  wonted  respect,  rose 
on  his  coming  in,  and  showed  no  symptoms  of  harshness  in  my  manner.  Muhammed 
Hussain  Mirza  had  conducted  himself  in  such  a  criminal  and  guilty  way,  and  had 
been  actively  engaged  in  such  mutinous  and  rebellious  proceedings,  that,  had  he  been 
cut  in  pieces,  or  put  to  a  painful  death,  he  would  only  have  met  with  his  deserts.  As 
we  were  in  some  degree  of  relationship  to  each  other,  he  having  sons  and  daughters 
by  my  mother’s  sister,  Khub-nigar-Khanum,  I  took  that  circumstance  into  considera¬ 
tion,  and  gave  him  his  liberty,  allowing  him  to  set  out  for  Khorasan.  Yet  this  un¬ 
grateful,  thankless  man,  this  coward,  who  had  been  treated  by  me  with  such  lenity, 
and  whose  life  I  had  spared,  entirely  forgetful  of  this  benefit,  abused  me  and  scandal¬ 
ized  my  conduct  to  Sheibak  Khan.  It  was  but  a  $Jiort  time,  however,  before  Sheibak 
Khan  put  him  to  death,  and  thus  sufficiently  avenged  me ; — 

Deliver  over  him  who  injures  you  to  Fate ; 

For  Fate  is  a  servant  that  will  avenge  your  quarrel. 

Ahmed  Kasim  Kuhber,  and  the  party  who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  Khan  Mirza, 
overtook  him  among  the  hillocks  of  Kurghe-Yelak.  He  was  unable  to  flee,  and  had 
neither  strength  nor  courage  enough  to  fight.  They  took  him  prisoner,  and  brought 
him  before  me.  I  was  sitting  in  the  old  Diwankhaneh'  (or  Hall  of  Audience),  in  a 

1  The  Akbernameh  says  that  the  young  prince  was  brought  to  Baber  by  the  Khaniro,  his  mother,  and 
gives  the  address  which  she  made  him  on  the  occasion.  The  account  of  this  affair  there  given,  is,  in  se¬ 
veral  respects,  inconsistent  with  that  of  Baber.  His  mother  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  Kabul.  She 
had  married  Uzbek  Khan. 
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portico  on  its  north-east  side,  when  he  was  brought  in.  I  said,  “  Come  and  embrace 
me.”  From  the  agitation  in  which  he  was,  he  fell  twice  before  he  could  come  up  and 
make  his  obeisance.  After  we  had  saluted  I  seated  him  at  my  side,  and  spoke  en¬ 
couragingly  to  him.  They  brought  in  sherbet.  I  myself  drank  of  it  first,  in  order 
to  reassure  him,  and  then  handed  it  to  him.  As  I  was  still  uncertain  of  the  fidelity  of 
a  considerable  par||  of  the  soldiers,  the  country  people,  the  Moghuls,  and  Chaghatai, 
who  were  yet  unsettled,  I  sent  Khan  Mirza  into  custody  at  large  in  the  house  of  his 
sisters,1  with  orders  to  him  not  to  leave  it ;  but,  as  the  commotions  and  sedition  of  the 
Us  and  Uluses  still  continued,  and  as  the  Khan’s  stay  in  Kabul  did  not  seem  advisable, 
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kai,  and,  going  up  the  Surkb-ab,  proceeded  on  to  Abdereh ;  whence,  descending  by 
the  hill-pass  of  Shibertu,  he  reached  Kabul  with  seventy  or  eighty  plundered  and  worn- 
out  servants  and  followers,  naked  and  hungry.  It  was  a  striking  dispensation  of  Pro¬ 
vidence.  Two  or  three  years  before,  Nasir  Mirza  had  instigated  all  the  Ils  and  Uluses 
to  rise  up  and  march  off  with  him  in  rebellion  from  Kabul,  had  proceeded  to  Badakh- 
shan,  put  the  forts  in  a  state  of  defence,  guarded  the  valleys,  and  ii^ulged  in  the  most 
ambitious  views ;  now  he  returned,  ashamed  and  distressed  at  his  former  doings,  and 
afflicted  and  distracted  at  his  former  defection.  I  did  not  show  him  the  least  symp¬ 
tom  of  displeasure,  but  asked  him  a  number  of  questions,  conversed  with  him,  and 
showed  him  marks  of  regard,  in  order  to  dissipate  his  uneasiness  and  embarrass- 
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I  set  out  from  Kabul  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and  beating  up  the  quarters  of 
the  Ghiljis.  By  the  time  we  halted  at  Sirdeh,  they  brought  mo  notice  that  a  large 
body  of  Mehmends,  quite  unaware  of  our  approach,  were  lying  at  Misht  and  Seka- 
neh,3  which  are  about  a  farsang  from  Sirdeh.  The  Amirs,  and  men  who  accompanied 
me,  were  eager  to  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  these  Mehmends.  I  answered,  “  Would  it 
be  right,  while  the  object  of  the  expedition'  on  which  we,  are  bent  is  still  unaccom¬ 
plished,  to  turn  out  of  our  way  to  chastise  and  injure  our  own  subjects  ?  It  cannot  be.” 
Leaving  Sirdeh,  we  crossed  the  Desht  of  Kattewaz4  by  night.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  the  ground  uneven.  We  could  see  neither  hill  nor  hillock,  nor  any  trace  of  a  road 
or  passage.  Nobody  was  able  to  guide  us.  At  last  I  myself  led  the  way.  I  had  passed 
once  or  twice  before  through  this  ground,  and,  trusting  to  my  recollection  of  it,  I  ad¬ 
vanced,  keeping  the  pole-star  on  my  right  hanS.  Almighty  God  was  propitious,  and 
we  came  right  bn  Kiakiu,  and  the  stream  of  Ulabetu,  towards  the  place  where  the  Ghiljis 
were  lying,  called  Khwajeh  Ismael  Siriti.  The  road  passes  over  the  stream ;  we  halted 
in  the  hollow  in  which  the  stream  flows,  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  horses 
for  an  hour ;  and  having  slept  and  taken  breath,  towards  morning  we  set  out  again. 
The  sun  was  up  before  we  emerged  from  these  hills  and  knolls,  and  reached  the  Desht. 
From  thence,  a  good  farsang5  from  the  Ghilji  camp,  we  observed  a  blackness,  which 
was  either  owing  to  the  Ghiljis  being  in  motion,  or  to  smoke.  The  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  men  of  the  army  all  set  forward  full  speed;  I  followed  them  for  two  kos,6 
shooting  arrows  at  their  horses,  and  at  length  checked  their  speed.  When  five  or  six 


1  This  year  commenced  on  the  13th  of  Maj 
3  The  Ghiljis  inhabit  the  tract  to  the  southi 
3  Sek&neh  lies  south-east  of  Shorkach,  and  : 
south  of  Ghazni. 

*  The  Desht  of  Kattehw&z  is  1 
5  Four  miles. 


1  and  eastward  of  Ghazni  and  Lohger. 

•  Kharbin.  Sirdeh  is  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 


6  Three  miles. 


of  Gha2ni. 
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thousand,  men  set  out  on  a  pillaging  party,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  disci¬ 
pline.  The  Almighty  directed  everything  favourably.  Our  people  stopped.  When 
we  had  got  about  a  Shirai  kos  from  the  enemy,  we  saw  the  blackness  occasioned  by 
the  encampment  of  the  Afghans,  and  sent  on  the  pillagers.  In  this  foray  ■we  took  a 
number  of  sheep.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  taken  at  any  other  time.  While  we  were 
dismounted,  and  employed  in  collecting  the  property  and  spoil,  the  enemy  gathered  in 
troops  all  around,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  provoked  us  to  fight.  Some  of  the 
Begs  and  men  having  gone  out,  surrounded  and  took  one  body  of  them  whole  and  en¬ 
tire,  and  put  every  man  of  them  to  the  sword.  Nazir  Mirza  attacked  another  body  of 
them,  and  entirely  cut  them  to  pieces.  A  minaret  of  skulls  was  erected  of  the  heads 
of  these  Afghans. 'Dost  Piadeh,  the  Kotwal,  whose  name  has  been  already  noticed,  was 
wounded  in  the  leg  by  an  arrow,  and  died  by  the  time  we  reached  Kabul. 

Begs  and  officers  were  directed  to  go  and  separate  the  fifth  of  the  spoil.  Kasim  Beg, 
and  some  others,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  had  not  the  fifth  taken  from  them.  The  fifth 
so  taken  was  returned  at  sixteen  thousand  sheep,  so  that  the  spoil  amounted  to  eighty 
thousand,  and,  making  allowance  for  losses  and  for  the  fifths  not  demanded,  must  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  sheep. 

Marching  from  this  ground  next  morning,  I  directed  the  large  hunting-ring  to  be  Forms  tin- 
formed  by  the  troops  in  the  plain  of  Kattehwaz,  for  the  purpose  of  the  chase.  The 
deer  and  gorkhers1  of  this  plain  are  always  very  fat,  and  in  great  plenty.  A  number 
of  deer  and  gorkhers  were  enclosed  in  our  circle,  and  many  of  them  were  killed.  Du¬ 
ring  the  hunt  I  pursued  a  gorkher,  and,  on  coming  near,  discharged  first  one  arrow 
at  it,  and  then  another,  but  the  wounds  were  not  such  as  to  bring  it  down.  Yet,  in 


£4” 


entioned.  His  avarice  made 
Berenduk  should  remain  in  the  city.  He  was  anxiou 
there ;  but  this  he  could  not  accomplish.  A  more  stvi 
ness  and  derangement  is,  that  he  suffered  himself  to 
by  trusting  to  needy  flatterers  and  impostors.  The 
prime-minister,  and  in  the  highest  trust  at  Heri,  at  u 
Mullas  came  and  told  him,  that  they  had  discovered  h 
Spheres,  that  he  was  to  have  the  appellation  o£  Huzc 
was  to  defeat  the  Uzbeks.  Relying  on  this  assurar 
about  his  neck,  he  returned  thanks  to  God;  and  henb 
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Uzbeks,  with  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  men.  A  great  body  of  the  enemy 
coming  up,  took  him  in  an  instant,  and  swept  on.  They  cut  off  his  head  as  soon  as 
he  was  taken. 

The  mother,  sister,  Haram,  and  treasures  of  the  Mirzas,  were  in  the  castle  of  Ehk- 
tiar-ed-din,  which  commonly  goes  by  the  name  of  Aleh  Kurghan.1  The  Mirzas  reach¬ 
ed  the  city  late  in  the  evening :  they  slept  till  midnight  to  refresh  their  horses.  At 
dawn  they  abandoned  the  place,  without  even  having  thought  of  putting  the  fort  in  a 
state  of  defence.  During  this  interval  of  leisure,  they  took  no  means  for  carrying  off 
their  mother,  sister,  wives,  or  children,  but  ran  away,  leaving  them  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  Uzbeks.2  Payendeh  Sultan  Begum,  Khadijeh  Begum,  with  the  wives  and 
women  of  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza,  of  Badia-cz-zeman  Mirza,  and  Mozeffer  Mirza,  their 
children,  infants,  and  whatever  treasure  and  effects  the  Mirzas  possessed,  were  all  in 
Aleh  Kurghan.  They  had  not  put  the  fort  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  defence,  and  the 
troops  that  had  been  appointed  to  garrison  it  were  not  arrived.  Ashik  Mubammed 
Argh un,  the  younger  brother  of  Mazid  Beg,  haring  fled  on  foot  from  the  army,  arrived 
at  Heri  and  entered  the  castle.  Ali  Khan  the  son  of  Amir  Umer  Beg,  Sheikh  Abdalla 
Bekawal,  Mirza  Beg  Ky-Khosravi,  and  Miraki  Kor  Diwan,  also  threw  themselves  in¬ 
to  the  castle.  On  Sheibak  Khan’s  arrival,  after  two  or  three  days,  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam 
and  the  chief  men.  of  the  city,  having  made  a  capitulation,  took  the  keys  of  the  walled 
town,  went  out  to  meet  him  and  surrendered  the  place.  .  Ashik  Muhammed,  however, 
held  out  the  castle  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  days  longer ;  hut  a  mine  being  run  from 
without,  near  the  horse-market,  and  fired,  a  tower  was  demolished.  On  this  the  people 
in  the  castle,  thinking  that  all  was  over  with  them,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  holding  out, 
.and  surrendered. 

After  the  taking  of  Heri,  Sheibak  Khan  behaved  extremely  ill  to  the  children  and 
wives  of  the  kings  ;  nor  to  them  alone,  he  conducted  himself  towards  everybody  in  a 
rude,  unseemly,  and  unworthy  manner,  forfeiting  his  good  name  and  glory  for  a  little 
wretched  earthly  pelf.  The  first  of  Sheibak  Khan’s  misdeeds  in  Heri  was,  that  for  the 
sake  of  some  worldly  dirt,  he  ordered  Khadijeh  Begum  to  he  given  up  to  Shah  Man¬ 
sur  Bakhshi,  the  catamite,  to  he  plundered  and  treated  as  one  of  his  meanest  female 
slaves.  Again,  he  gave  the  reverend  and  respected  Saint,  Sheikh  Puran,  to  theMoghu! 
Abdul  Waliab  to  be  plundered  ;  each  of  his  sons  he  gave  to  a  different  person  for  the 
same  purpose.  He  gave  the  poets  and  authors  to  Mulla  Binai  to  he  squeezed.  Among 
the  jeux  d’esprit  on  this  subject,  one  tetrastich  is  often  repeated  in  Khorasan  : — 

Except  only  Abdalla  Kirkhar,2  to-day, 

There  is  not  a  poet  can  show  the  colour  of  money ; 

1  This  strong  castle  lies,  as  has  been  mentioned,  close  to  Herat  on  the  north. 

2  It  may  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza  took  refuge  with  Shah  Ismael  Sufevi, 
who  gave  him  Tabriz.  When  the  Turkish  Emperor  Selim  took  that  place  in  A.  H.  920  (A.  D.  1514), 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died  A.  H.  923  (A.  D.  loir).  Muham¬ 
med  Zeman  Mirza,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  Baber’s  transactions  in  Hindustan,  was  his 
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Binai  is  inflamed  with  hopes  of  getting  hold  of  the  poet’s  cash, 

But  he  will  only  get  hold  of  a  Kirkhar.' 

There  was  a  Khan’s  daughter  called  Khanim,  one  of  Mozeffer  Mirza’s  Ilaram. 
Sheibak  Khan  married  her  immediately  on  taking  Hevi,  without  being  restrained  by  her 

liver°leetures  in  explanation  of  the  Koran  to  Kazi  Ekhtiar  and  Muhammed  Mir  Yusef, 
who  were  among  the  most  celebrated  Mullas  in  Khorasan  and  Heri.  ■  He  also  took 
a  pen  and  corrected  the  writing  and  drawings  of  Mulla  Sultan  Ali,  and  Behzhd  the 
painter.  When  at  any  time  he  happened  to  have  composed  one  of  his  dull  couplets, 
be  read  it  from  tbe  pulpit,  hung  it  up  in  the  Charsu  (or  Public  Market),  and  levied 
a  benevolence  from  the  town’s-people  on  the  joyful  occasion.  He  did  know  some¬ 
thing  of  reading  the  Koran,  hut  he  was  guilty  of  a  number  of  stupid,  absurd,  presump¬ 
tuous,  infidel  words  and  deeds,  such  as  I  have  mentioned. 

Ten  or  fifteen  days  after  the  taking  of  Heri,  he  advanced  from  Kohdestan  to  the 
bridge  of  Salav,  and  sent  his  whole  army,  under  the  command  of  Taimur  Sultan  and 
Abid  Sultan,  against  Abul  Hussau  Mirza  and  Kepek  Mirza,  who  were  lying  in  Mesb- 
hid,3  quite  off  their  guard.  At  one  time  they  thought  of  defending  Kilat  ;4  at  another 
time,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this  army,  they  had  thoughts  of  giving  it  the  slip, 
and  of  pushing  on  by  forced  marches  by  another  road,  and  so  falling  on  Sbeibani  Khan 
by  surprise:"  This  was  a  wonderfully  good  idea;  they  could  not,  however,  come  to 
any  resolution,  and  were  still  lying  in  their  old  quarters,  when  Taimur  Sultan  and  Abid 
Sultan  came  in  sight  with  their  army,  after  a  series  of  rapid  inarches.  The  Mirzas, 
on  their  side,  put  their  army  in  array,  and  marched  out.  Abul  Hassan  Mirza  was 
speedily  routed.  Kepek  Mirza,  with  a  few  men,  fell  on  the  enemy  who  had  engaged 
,  his  brother.  They  routed  him  also.  Both  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  When  the 
two  brothers  met  they  embraced,  kissed  each  other,  and  took  a  last  farewell.  Abul 
Hassan  Mirza  showed  some  dejection,  but  no  difference  could  be  marked  in  Kepek 
Mirza.  The  heads  of  the  two  Mirzas  were  sent  to  Slieibak  Khan  while  he  was  at  the 
Bridge  of  Salar. 

At  this  time  Shah  Beg,  and  his  younger  brother  Muhammed  Mokim,5  being  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  progress  of  Sheibak  Khan,  sent  me  several  ambassadors  in  succession,  with 
submissive  letters,  to  convey  professions  of  their  attachment  and  fidelity.  Mokim  him¬ 
self,  in  a  letter  to  me,  explicitly  called  upon  me  to  come  to  his  succour.'  At  a  season 
like  this,  when  the  Uzbeks  had  entirely  occupied  the  country,  it  did  not  appear  to  me 
becoming „to  remain  idly  looking  on  ;  and,  after  so  many  ambassadors  and  letters  had' 

1  There  is  a  Persian  phrase,  when  a  man  is  engaged  in'  an  unprofitable  undertaking,  Kir-c-kkar  hhdhed 
fierift,  .Asini  nervum  deprehendet. 

-  The  Adet,  or  unlawful  times  of  a  woman,  according  to  the  Muliammedan  law,  are  chiefly  three, — while 
she  is  mourning  the  death  of  her  husband,  when  meustruous,  and  for  a  certain  period  after  her  divorce. 

3  A  celebrated  city  of  Khorasan,  west  from  Herat. 

4  The  birth-place  of  Nadir  Shah,  north  of  Meshhid.  It  stands  on  very  strong  ground. 

^Tliesetwo  noblemen  were  the  sons  of  Zulnun  Beg, and,  after  their  father’s  death,  were  in  possession. 

warrior,  afterwards  founded  an  independent  sovereignty  (that  of  the  Arghuns)  in  Sind. 
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been  sent  to  invite  me,  I  did  not  tbink  it  necessary  to  stand  on  the  ceremony  of  wait¬ 
ing  till  these  noblemen  came  personally  to  pay  me  their  compliments.  Having  con¬ 
sulted  with  all  my  Amirs  and  best-informed  counsellors,  it  was  arranged,  that  we 
should  march  to  their  assistance  with  our  army ;  and  that,  after  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Arghun  Amirs,  we  might  consult  together,  and  either  march  against  Kho¬ 
rasan,  or  follow  some  other  course  that  might  appear  more  expedient.  With  these 
intentions,  we  set  out  for  Kandahar.  At  Ghazni  I  met  Hahiba  Sultan  Begum,  whom, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  I  called  my  Yenka,  and  who  had  brought  her  daughter  Maa- 
sumeh  Sultan  Begum,  as  had  been  settled  between  us  at  Heri.  Khosrou  Gokultash, 
Sultan  Kuli  Chinak,  and  Gedai  Betel,  had  fled  from  Heri  to  Ebn  Hussain  Mirza,  and 
had  afterwards  left  him  also,  and  gone  to  Abul  Hassan  Mirza.  Finding  it  equally 
impossible  to  remain  with  him,  they  came  for  the  purpose  of  joining  me,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  ladies. 

When  we  reached  Kilat, 1  the  merchants  of  Hindustan,  who  had  come  to  Kilat  to 
traffic,  had  not  time  to  escape,  as  our  soldiers  came  upon  them  quite  unexpectedly. 
The  general  opinion  was,  that,  at  a  period  of  confusion  like  the  present,  it  was  fair  to 
plunder  all  such  as  came  from  a  foreign  country'.  I  would  not  acquiesce  in  this.  I 
asked,  “  What  offence  have  these  merchants  committed  ?  If,  for  the  love  of  God,  we 
suffer  these  trifling  things  to  escape,  God  will  one  day  give  us  great  and  important 
benefits  in  return ;  as  happened  to  us  not  very  long  ago,  when  we  were  on  our  expe¬ 
dition  against  the  Ghiljis;  the  Mehmends,  with  their  flocks,  their  whole  effects,  wives, 
and  families,  were  within  a  single  farsang  of  the  army.  Many  urged  us  to  fall  upon 
them.  From  the  same  considerations  that  influence  me  now,  I  combated  that  pro¬ 
posal,  and  the  very  next  morning  Almighty  God,  from  the  property  of  the  refractory 
Afghans,  the  Ghiljis,  bestowed  on  the  army  so  much  spoil  as  had  never  perhaps  been 
taken  in  any  other  inroad.”  We  encamped  after  passing  Kilat,  and  merely  levied 
something  from  each  merchant  by  way  of  Peshkesh. 

After  passing  Kilat,  I  was  joined  by  Khan  Mirza,  whom  I  had  suffered  to  retire  into 
Khorasan  after  his  revolt  in  Kabul,  qfld  by  Abdal  Rizak  Mirza,9  who  had  staid  behind 
in  Khorasan  when  I  left  it.  They  had  just  escaped  from  Kandahar.  The  mother  of 
the  Pir  Muhammed  Mirza,  who  was  the  grandson  of  BehM  Mirza,  and  the  son  of  Je- 
hangir  Mirza,  accompanied  these  Mirzas,  and  waited  on  me. 

I  now  sent  letters  to  Shah  Beg  and  Mokim,  informing  them  that  I  had  advanced 
thus  far  in  compliance  with  their  wishes ;  that,  as  a  foreign  enemy  like  the  Uzbeks 
had  occupied  Khorasan,  it  was  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  concert-such 
measures  as  might  seem  most  advisable  and  expedient  for  the  general  safety.  Imme¬ 
diately  upon  this,  they  not  only  desisted  from  writing  and  sending  to  invite  me,  but 
even  returned  rude  and  uncivil  answers.  One  instance  of  their  rudeness  was,  that  in 
the  letter  which  they  wrote  me,  they  impressed  the  seal  on  the  back  of  the  letter,  in 
the  place  in  which  one  Amir  writes  to  another,  nay,  where  an  Amir  of  some  rank  sets 

'  this  is  Kilat-e-Ghilji  on  the  Teinek,  about  a  degree  east  from  Kandahar. 

s  Khan  Mirza,  it  will  he  recollected,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Mirza,  one  of  Baber's 
uncles,  and  King  of  Hissar,  afterwards  of  Samarkand ;  and  Abdal  Hizak  Mirza  was  the  son  of  another  of 
them,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  late  king  of  Kabul. 


and  in  general  tlie  whole  troops  knew  their  proper  stations,  and  were  trained  to  attack 
those  to  whom  they  were  opposed.  Although  the  terms  Beranglmr,  Ung-Kul,  Ungyan, 
and  Ung,  have  all  the  same  meaning,  yet  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  I  gave  the  dif¬ 
ferent  words  different  senses.  As  the  right  and  left  are  called  Beranghar  and  Jewang- 
har4  (Meimeneh  and  Myesereh),  and  are  not  included  in  the  centre,  which  they  call 
Ghul,  the  right  and  left  do  not  belong  to  the  Ghul ;  in  this  instance,  therefore,  I 
called  these  separate  bodies  by  the  distinctive  names  of  Beranghar  and  Jewanghar. 
Again,  as  the  Ghul  or  centre  is  a  distinct  body,  I  called  its  right  and  left  by  way  of 
distinction,  Ung-kul  and  Siil-kul.  The  right  and  left  of  that  part  of  the  Centre  where 
my  immediate  dependents  were  placed,  I  called  Ungian  and  Sulian.  The  right  and 
left  of  my  own  household  troops,  who  were  close  at  hand,  I  called  Ung  and  Sul.  In 
the  Beranghar  or  right  wing,  were  Mirza  Khan,  Shxrim  Taghai,  Yarek  Taghai,  with 
his  brother,  Jelmeh  Moghul,  Ayub  Beg,  Muhammed  Beg,  Ibrahim  Beg,  Ali  Syed 
Moghul,  with  the  Moghuls,  Sultan  Ali  Chehreh,  Khodai  Bakhsh,  and  his  brothers. 
In  the  Jewanghar  or  left  wing,  were  Abdal  Rizak  Mirza,  Kasim  Beg,  Tengri  Berdi, 
Kember  Ali  Ahmed  Elchi,  Bugheli  Ghhri  Birlas,  Syed  Hussain  Alcber,  Mir  Shall 
Kochin  Irawel,5  Nasir  Mirza,  Syed  Kasim  the  Ishik-agha  (or  Chamberlain),  Mohib 
Ali  Korchi,  Papa  Ughli,  Alla  Weiran  Turkoman,  Shir  Kuli  Kerawel  Moghul,  with 
his  brothers,  and  Ali  Muhammed :  In  the  Ghul  or  centre  on  my  right  hand,  Kasim 
Gokultasli,  Khosrou  Gokult&sh,  Sultan  Muhammed  JDuldai,  Shah  Mahmud  Perwanchi 
(the  Secretary),  Kul  Baiezid  Bekawel  (the  Taster),  Kemal  Sherhetji  (the  Cup-bearer). 
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On  rny  left,  Khwajch  Muhammed,  Ali  Dost,  Msir  Miram,  Nasir  Baba  Shirzad,  Jan 
Kuli,  Wall  Khizanchi  (the  Treasurer),  Kuttek  Kadam  Kerawel,  Maksud,  Sucki,1  and 
Baba  Sheikh ;  besides  these,  all  my  own  immediate  servants  and  adherents  were  in  the 
centre ;  there  was  no  Beg  or  man  of  high  rank  in  it ;  for  none  of  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  had  yet  attained  the  rank  of  Beg.  With  the  party  which  was  ordered  to 
be  in  advance,  were  Shir  Beg,  Jdnim  Korbegi,  Kepek  Kuli,  B&ba  Abul-Hassan  Korchi ; 
of  the  Urus  Moghuls  Ali  Syed  Denvish,  Ali  Syed  KMsh-Geldi,  Chilmeh  Dost  Geldi, 
Jilmeh  Yaghenchi,  Damaji  Mehdi ;  of  the  Turkomans  Mansur  and  Rustam,  with  his 
brothers,  and  Shah  Nazer  Sewenduk. 

The  enemy  were  divided  into  two  bodies.  One  of  them  was  commanded  by  Shab 
:  Shujaa  Arghun,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of  Shah  Beg,  and -shall  hereafter  he  called 
Shah  Beg ;  the  other  by  his  younger  brother  Mokim.  From  the  appearance  of  the 
Arghuns,  they  looked  about  six  or  seven  thousand  in  number.  There  is  no  dispute 
that  there  were  four  or  five  thousand  men  in  armour  with  them.  He  himself  was  op¬ 
posed  to  my  right  wing  and  centre,  while  Mokim  was  opposed  to  the  left  wing.  Mo- 
kim’s  division  was  much  smaller  than  his  elder  brother’s.  He  made  a  ■violent  attack 
on  my  left  wing,  where  Kasim  Beg  was  stationed  with  his  division.  During  the  fight, 
two  or  three  messages  came  to  me  from  Kasim  Beg,  to  ask  succour;  but  as  the  enemy 
opposed  to  me  were  also  in  great  force,  I  was  unable  to  detach  any  men  to  his  assist¬ 
ance.  We  advanced  without  loss  of  time  towards  the  enemy.  When  within  bow¬ 
shot,  they  suddenly  charged,  put  my  advance  into  confusion,  and  forced  them  to  fall 
back  on  the  main-body,  which,  having  ceased  shooting,  inarched  on  to  meet  them  ;  they 
on  their  part  also  gave  over  shooting,'  halted,  and  stood  still  a  while.  A  person  who 
was  over  against  me,  after  calling  out  to  his  men,  dismounted  and  deliberately  aimed 
an  arrow  at  me.  I  galloped  up  instantly  to  meet  him ;  when  I  came  near  him,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  venture  to  stand,  but  mounted  his  horse  and  returned  back.  This 
man  who  had  so  dismounted  was  Shah  Beg  himself.  During  the  battle,  Piri  Beg 
Turkoman,  with  four  or  five  of  his  brothers,  talking  their  turbans  in  their  hands, 2  left 
the  enemy  and  came  over  to  us.  This  Piri  Beg  was  one  of  those  Turkomans  .who, 
when  Shall  Ismael  vanquished  the  Bayender  Sultans,  and  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Irak,  had  accompanied  Abdal  Baki  Mirza,  Murad  Beg  Bayender,  and  the  Turkoman 
Begs,  in  their  flight.  My  right  wing  continued  to  advance  towards  the  enemy.  Its 
farther  extremity  made  its  way  forward  with  difficulty,  sinking  in  the  soft  ground  close 
by  the  place  where  I  have  since  made  a  garden.  My  left  wing  proceeded  a  good  deal 
lower  down  than  Baba  Hussan  Abdal,  by  the  larger  river  and  its  streams  and  channels. 
Mokim,  with  his  dependents  and  adherents,  was  opposed  to  my  left  wing,  which  was 
very  inconsiderable  in  number,  compared  with  the  force  under  his  command.  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  however,  directed  everything  to  a  happy  issue.  Three  or  four  of  the 
large  streams  which  flow  to  Kandahar  and  its  villages  were  between  the  enemy  and 
my  left.  My  people  had  seized  the  fords  and  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  enemy,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fewness  of  their  numbers,  made  a  gallant  fight,  and  stood  firm  against 
every  attack.  On  the  part  of  the  Arghuns,  Khilwaclii  Terkban  engaged  in  a  skir- 


Probably 


2  This  was  equivalent  1 
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mish  with  Kember  Ali  and  Tengeri  Bcrdi  in  the  water.  Kember  Ali  was  wounded ; 

Kasim  Beg  was  struck  with  an  arrow  in  the  forehead ;  Ghuri  Birlas  was  wounded 
above  the  eyebrows  by  an  arrow,  which  came  out  by  the  upper  part  of  his  cheek.  At  Eater  vie-, 
that  very  crisis  I  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  passed  the  streams  towards  the  project-  torious' 
ing  face  of  the  hill  of  Murghan,  While,  we  were  passing  the  streams, #a  person  mounts 
cd  on  a  white  charger  appeared  on  the  skirt  of  the  hill,  going  backwards  and  forwards, 
apparently  in  dismay  and  irresolute,  as  if  uncertain  which  way  to  take  ;  at  last  he  set 
off  in  a  particular  direction.  It  looked  very  like  Shah  Beg,  and  was  probably  himself. 

No  sooner  was  the  enemy  routed  than  all  our  troops  set  out  to  pursue  them  and  make 
prisoners.  There  might  perhaps  be  eleven  persons  left  with  me.  One  of  these  was 
Abdalla  Kitabdar  (the  Librarian).  Moldm  was  still  standing  his  ground  and  fighting. 

Without  regarding  the  smallness  of  my  numbers,  and  relying  on  the  providence  of 
God,  I  beat  the  kettle-drum  and  marched  towards  the  enemy. 

(  Turki.)— God  is  the  giver  of  little  and  of  much  ; 

{Arabic.) — Often,  at  the  command  of  God,  the  smaller  army  has  routed  the  greater. 

On  hearing  the  sound  of  my  kettle-drum,  and  seeing  my  approach,  them  resolution 
failed,  and  they  took  to  flight.  God  prospered  us.  Having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  I 
advanced  in  the  direction  of  Kandahar,  and  took  up  my  quarters  at  the  Char-bagh  of 
Furekhzad,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now  remains.  Shah  Beg  and  Mokim  not  being 
able  to  regain  the  fort  of  Kandahar  in  their  flight,  the  former  went  off  for  Shal  and 
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gliai  Shall  to  he  paymaster.  I  sent  Miram  Nasiv  and  Maksud  Suchi  to  the  house  of 
Mir  Jan,  who  was  Zulnun  Beg’s  Divan  (or  chief  minister  of  revenue) ;  Nasir  Mirza 
had  the  squeezing  of  him.  Sheikh  Abusaid  Terkhan  was  given  to  Mirza  Khan  to  he 
laid  under  contribution.  *  ***** 1  was  given  to  Abdal  Rizak  Mirza  to  try  what  he 
could  extort  ffoi#  him.  Such  a  quantity  of  silver  was  never  seen  before  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  ;  indeed  no  one  was  known  ever  to  have  seen  so  much  money.  That  night  we 
staid  in  the  citadel.  Sambal,  a  slave  of  Shall  Beg’s,  was  taken  and  brought  in.  Al¬ 
though  at  that  time  he  was  only  in  the  private  confidence  of  Shah  Beg,  and  did  not 
hold  any  conspicuous  rank,  I  gave  him  in  custody  to  one  of  my  people,  who  not 
guarding  him  properly,  Samhol  effected  his  escape.  Next  morning  I  went  to  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Ferukhzad,  where  the  army  lay.  I  gave  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar  to  Nasiv 
Mirza.  After  the  treasure  was  secured,  when  they  had  loaded  it  on  the  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den,  and  were  carrying  it  from  the  treasury  that  was  within  the  citadel,  Nasir  Mirza 
took  away  a  string  of  (seven)  mules  laden  with  silver ;  I  did  not  ask  them  hack  again, 
but  made  him  a  present  of  them. 

Marching  thence,  we  halted  in  the  Auleng  (or  meadow)  of  Kosh-Khaneh.2  I  sent 
forward  the  army,  while  I  myself  took  a  circuit,  and  arrived  rather  late  at  the  camp. 
It  was  no  longer  the  same  camp,  and  I  did  not  know  it  again.  There  were  Tipcliak 
horses,  strings  of  long-haired  male  and  female  camels,  and  mules  laden  with  silk-cloth 
and  fine  linen ;  long-haired  female  camels  bearing  portmanteaus,  tents,  and  awnings 
of  velvet  and  purpet ;  in  every  house,  chests,  containing  hundreds  of  mans3 4  of  the 
property'  and  effects  of  the  two  brothers,  were  carefully  arranged  and  packed  as  in  a 
treasury.  In  every  storehouse  were  tranks  upon  trunks,  and  bales  upon  bales  of  cloth, 
and  other  effects,  heaped  on  each  other ;  cloak-bags  on  cloak-hags,  and  pots  upon  pots, 
filled  -with  silver  money.  In  every  man’s  dwelling  and  tent  there  was  a  superfluity  of 
spoil.  There  were  likewise  many  sheep ;  but  they  were  little  valued.  To  Kasim  Beg 
I  gave  up  the  garrison  that  was  in  Kilat,  who  were  servants  of  Mokim,  and  command¬ 
ed  by  Kuch  Arghun  and  Taj-ed-din  Mahmud,^  together  with  all  their  property  and 
effects.  Kasim  Beg,  who  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  foresight,  strongly  urged  me  not 
to  prolong  my  stay  in  the  territory  of  Kandahar,  and  it  was  his  urgency  that  made  me 
commence  my  march  back.  Kandahar,  as  has  been  said,  I  bestowed  on  Nasir  Mirza ; 
and,  on  his  taking  leave  of  me,  I  set  out  for  Kabul.  While  we  staid  in  the  Kandahar 
territory,  we  had  not  time  to  divide  the  treasure.  On  reaching  Kara  Bagh,  we  found 
leisure  to  make  the  division.  It  being  difficult  to  count  the  money,  we  used  scales  to 
weigh  and  divide  it.  The  Begs,  officers,  servants,  and  household,  carried  off  on  their 
animals  whole  khenvars*  and  hags  of  silver  money,  with  which  they  loaded  them  as 
with  forage ;  and  we  reached  Kabul  with  much  wealth  and  plunder,  and  great  repu- 

1  The  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  MSS.  Perhaps  Baber,  when  writing,  had  forgotten  it. 

-  There  is  a  Ghuch  Khaneh  a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Kandahar,  inclining  west.  It  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  name  here  mentioned. 

3  The  Tabriz  man  is  nearly  seven  English  pounds. 

4  The  Kherwar  is  nearly  seven  hundred  pounds  weight,  being  a  hundred  Tabriz  maus. 
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the  enemy  to  flight,  and  extricated  and  rescued  him.  IVe  staid  one  night  in  the  Ka¬ 
firs’  rice-fields,  where  we  took  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  and  then  ret  urned  hack  to  the 

At  this  same  time,  Mokim’s  daughter,  Mah-ehuchak,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  Shah 
Hassan,  was  married  to  Kasim  Gokultash,  in  the  territory  of  the  Turnan  of  Mendraur. 

As  we  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  proceed  in  our  expedition  against  Hindustan,  I 
sent  back  Mulla  Baba  Beshagheri  with  a  few  troops  towards  Kabul.  Marching  from 
Mendraur,  I  proceeded  by  Ater  and  Shiweb,  and  continued  for  some  days  in  that 
neighbourhood;  from  Ater  I  went  on  by  Kuner  and  Nurgil,1 2  and  examined  the  country. 

From  Kuner  I  came,  in  a  Jaleh  (or  raft),  to  the  camp.  Before  this  time,  I  had  not 
sailed  in  a  Jaleh,  but  I  found  that  sort  of  conveyance  very  pleasant ;  and  from  this 
time  forward  I  frequently  made  use  of  it. 

At  this  time  Mulla  Mlrak  Ferketi  arrived  from  Nasir  Mirza.  He  brought  the  do-  JWMk 
tailed  news  of  Sheibak  Khan’s  having  taken  the  walled  town  of  Kandahar,  and  of  his 
retiring  without  having  taken  the  citadel :  lie  also  brought  information,  that  after  Kandahar, 
Sheibak  Khan’s  retreat,  Nasir  Mirza  had  abandoned  Kandahar  on  several  accounts,  and 
retired  to  Ghazni.  A  few  days  after  my  departure,  Sheibak  Khan  had  unexpectedly  by  Nasir 
appeared  before  Kandahar,  and,  as  our  people  were  not  in  sufficient  strength  to  main-  Wirza' 
tain  the  walled  town,  they  abandoned  it.  The  enemy  ran  mines  in  various  directions 
about  the  citadel,  and  made  several  assaults.  Nasir  Mirza  was  wounded  by  an  arrow 
in  the  neck,  and  the  citadel  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken.  In  this  extremity,  Mu- 
hammed  Amin,  Khwajeh  Dost  Khawend,  and  Mubammed  Ali  Piadeli,  the  eup-bearer, 
giving  up  all  for  lost,  let  themselves  down  over  the  walls,  and  escaped  from  the  fort. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  place  must  inevitably  have  fallen,  Sheibak  Khan  made 
some  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  and  hastily  raised  the  siege.  The  reason  of 
his  retreat  was,  that,  when  he  came  against  Kandahar,  he  had  sent  his  Haram  to 
Nirehtu.-’  Some  persons  haring  revolted  in  Nirehtu,  had  taken  the  fort.  This  induced 
him  hurriedly  to  patch  up  a  sort  of  peace  and  retire. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  though  it  was  the  middle  of  winter,  I  arrived  in  Kabul  by  Baber  re. 
way  of  Badij.  Above  Badij  I  directed  the  date  of  the  passage  to  be  engraved  on  a  Kabul. 
stone.3  Hafez  Mirak  wrote  the  inscription.  Ustad  Shah  Mubammed  performed  the 
stone-cutter’s  part.  From  haste  it  is  not  well  cut. 

I  bestowed  Ghazni  on  Nasir  Mirza;  to  Abdal  Rizak  Mirza  I  gave  the  Tuman  of 
Nangenhar,  Mendraur,  the  valley  of  Nur,  Kuner,  and  Nurgil. 

Till  this  time  the  family  of  Taimur  Beg,  even  although  on  the  throne,  had  never  Assumes 
assumed  any  other  title  than  that  of  Mirza.  At  this  period,  X  ordered  that  they  should  paashSh. 
style  me  Pidshah.4 

1  These  places,  it  will  be  recollected,  lie  on  the  Cheghanserai  river. 

2  A  strong  fort  to  the  east  of  Herat. 

3  Abul-Fazl,  in  the  short  account  of  Baber’s  reign  prefixed  to  the  Akbernanieh,  says,  that  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  still  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 

’  The  title  of  PuisMh  corresponds  with  that  of  emperor.  It  is  often  used,  however,  merely  to  signify 
king.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Baber  applies  it  to  himself  before  this  time,  and  indeed  in  the  very  open¬ 
ing  of  his  Memoirs,  “  I  became  Badshah  of  Ferghana."  He  probably  did  not  use  that  style  in  his 
Chancery. 
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In  the  end  of  this  year,  on  Tuesday  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  Zilkadeh,1  when 
the  sun  was  in  Aquarius,  Humaiun  was  born.  Moulana  Meshedi,  the  poet,  discover¬ 
ed  the  date  of  his  birth  in  the  words  Sultan  Hiandiun  Khan.  One  of  the  minor  poets 
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intimations  of  this  conspiracy  and  assembling;  and  I  myself  bad  received  some-hints 
of  its  existence.  I  had  reckoned  the  surmises  not  entitled  to  credit,  and  paid  them  no 
kind  of  attention.  I  was  sitting  one  night  at  the  Char-bagh,  in  the  presence-chamber, 
after  bed-time  prayers,  when  Musa  Khwajeh  and  another  person  came  hurriedly  close 
up  to  me,  and  whispered  me  that  the  Moghuls  had,  beyond  a  doubt,  formed  treacher¬ 
ous  designs.  I  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  believe  that  they  had  drawn  Abdal  Ri- 
zak  Mirza  into  their  projects ;  and  still  less  could  I  credit  that  their  treasonable  inten¬ 
tions  were  to  be  executed  that  very'  night.  I  therefore  did  not  give  that  attention  to 
the  information  that  I  ought,  and  a  moment  after  I  set  out  for  the  Haram.  At  that 
time  the  females  of  my  family  were  in  the  BagH-e-Khilwat,  and  in  the  Bagh-e-Tur- 
va-toklifeh.  When  I  came  near  the  Haram,  all  my  followers,  of  every  rank  and  de¬ 
scription,  and  even  my  night-guards, 1  went  away.  After  their  departure,  I  went  on 
to  the  city,  attended  only  by  my  own  people  and  the  royal  slaves.  I  had  reached  the 
Ditch  at  the  Iron  Gate,  when  Khwajeh  Muhammed  Ali,  who  had  just  come  that  way 
from  the  market-place,  met  me,  and . 

[The  events  of  this  year  conclude  abruptly  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  copies.] 

1  The  Yatieh  are  the  persons  who  watch  by  night  at  the  prince’s  door. 
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AN  ABRIDGED  ACCOUNT  OF  BABER’S  TRANSACTIONS, 


The  Memoirs  of  Baber  are  once  more  interrupted  at  a  very  important  crisis,  and 
we  are  again  left  to  glean,  from  various  quarters,  an  imperfect  account  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  that  ensued.  It  is  probable  that  Khwajeh  Mubammed  AH,  who  had  just  passed 
through  the  market-place,  informed  Baber  that  he  had  seen  a  gathering  of  Moghuls, 
and  that  measures  were  taking  to  seize  his  person.  This  at  least  is  certain,  that  Ba¬ 
ber  escaped  the  impending  danger,  and  regained  his  camp.  The  Moghuls  who  had 
been  in  Khosrou  Shah’s  service,  were  the  most  active  agents  in  this  conspiracy.  They 
do  not  appear  ever  to  have  co-operated  heartily  with  Baber,  who  always  speaks  of 
them  and  their  race  with  strong  marks  of  dislike  and  resentment.2  They  had  com¬ 
bined  with  the  other  men  of  influence  mentioned  in  the  Memoirs,  and  had  agreed  not 
only  to  raise  Ahdal  Rizak  Mirza  to  the  throne  of  Kabul  and  Ghazni,  which  had  been 
held  by  his  father,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  Baber’s  uncle,  but  also  to  put  liim  in  possession 
of  Badakhshan,  Kundez,  and  Khutlan,  and  all  the  territories  which  had  formerly  been 
held  by  Khosrou  Shah.  Such  were  the  effects  produced  in  Baber’s  army  by  this  sudden 
defection  of  so  many  men  of  eminence,  of  different  nations  and  tribes,  that  next  morn¬ 
ing  be  could  not  muster  in  his  whole  camp  more  than  five  hundred  horse.  Great 
numbers  of  his  followers  and  soldiers  had  hastily  retired  to  Kabul,  under  pretence  of 
taking  care  of  their  families.3 

1  From  A.D.  ISOS  to  the  beginning  of  January  A.D.  1519. 

which  he  founded  in  India  should  have  been  called,  both  in  the  country  and  by  foreigners,  the  empire  of 
the  Moghuls,  thus  taking  its  name  from  a  race  that  he  detested.  This  arose  not  so  much  from  his 
being  a  descendant  of  Chengis  Khan,  as  from  his  being  a  foreigner  from  the  north ;  and  from  the  age  of 
Chengis  IChan  downwards,  all  Tartars  and  Persians,  in  the  loose  colloquial  language  of  India,  seem  to 
have  been  denominated  Moghuls. 

3  See  the  Tarikhe  Kliafl  Khan,  being  a  history  of  the  house  of  Taimur  in  Hindustan,  vol.  II.  MS. ; 
and  Dow’s  translation  of  Ferishta,  vol.  II.  p.  188. 
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Baber,  enraged  at  these  events,  instead  of  retiring 
himself  up  in  a  fortress,  appears  to  have  kept  the  fit 
He  made  several  furious  assaults  on  the  army  of  tin 
the  bravery  which  he  displayed.  Baber  computes  tb 
two  or  three  thousand  men  ;  but  Ferishta  relates  1 
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Baber  having,  without  delay,  crossed'  the  mountains  from  Kabul,  united  liis  forces 
with  those  of  the  Mirza.  He  was  in  hopes  that  he  might  have  carried  the  important 
fort  of  Hissar  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  for  that  purpose,  advanced  across  the  Amu  up 
to  the  walls  of  the  place.  But  the  Uzbeks  had  already  had  leisure  to  recover  from  the 
first  effects  of  the  consternation  into  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  their  defeat ;  and 
the  Governor  of  Hissar,  aware  that  it  was  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attack, 
had  collected  a  body  of  men,  and  put  the  town  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Though  the 
loss  of  the  Uzbeks  in  the  battle  had  been  great,  their  power  was  by  no  means  broken. 
There  was  no  force  left  in  Mawcralnaher  from  which  they  had  anything  to  apprehend. 
It  is  probable  that  they  were  speedily -joined  by  numbers  of  volunteers,  and  by  some 
wandering  tribes1  from  the  deserts  beyond  the  Sirr.  The  provinces  between  that  river 
and  the  Amu  were  too  rich  a  prey  to  be  easily  abandoned  by  brave  and  needy  Tartars  j 
so  that  Baber,  after  advancing  into  the  vicinity  of  Hissar,  finding  that  his  strength  was 

Amu,  and  retire  towards  Kundez. 

About  this  time  Shah  Ismael,  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  Baber,  sent  back,  with  an  honourable  retinue,  that  prince’s  sister,  Kkan- 
zadeh  Begum,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands  along  with  the  other  prisoners,  after  the 
defeat  of  Sheibani  Khan  at  Merv.  The  Begum  had  been  left  behind  in  Samarkand, 
when  Baber,  about  ten  years  before,  had  been  forced  to  abandon  the  town,  after  de¬ 
fending  it  for  five  months.  She  had  been  conveyed  into  the  Haram3  of  Sheibani  Khan, 
who,  had  by  her  one  son,  to  -whom  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Badakhskau,  but  who  died 
young,  two  years  after  this  time.  Sheibani  Khan  afterwards  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
a  mail  of  no  family,  and  much  below  her  station.  She  was  now  sent  back  by  Shall 
Ismael  with  a  conciliatory  message,  and  Baber,  who  bad  been  preparing  to  send  an 
embassy  of  congratulation  to  that  prince,  embraced  this  opportunity  o'f  dispatching 
Khan  Mirza  with  rich  presents,  to  thank  him  for  this  proof  of  liis  friendship,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  victory,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  dispose  him  to  lend  him  some 
support  in  recovering  his  former  dominions.3 

Baber  soon  after  made  a  second  march  towards  Hissar,5  but,  on  hearing  that  the 
Uzbeks  had  collected  a  large  army,  be  prudently  retreated,  his  force  not  being  ade¬ 
quate  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  or  to  attempt  tlio  siege  of  Hissar.  For  some  time  he 
withdrew  with  liis  force  into  the  rugged  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country,  whence,  having  watched  the  favourable  moment  of  attack,  be  at  length  issued 
forth,  defeated  a  body  of  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter,  and  released  Sultan  Mirza, 
and  Mebdi  Mirza  Sultan,  his  maternal  cousins,3  who  had  fallen  into  their  bands. 

1  The  Ithanship  of  Kipckak  had  terminated,  the  country  falling  under  the  power  of  Russia  in  1506, 
only  four  years  before,  and  several  of  the  tribes  had  probably  shifted  their  ground  in  consequence  of  the 

2  He  is  not  said  by  Baber  to  have  married  her;  but  KhaB  Khan  affirms,  on  the  authority  of  tile 
Tarikh-e-Reshidi,  that  he  did,  and  that  he  afterwards  divorced  her. 

3  Ferishta,  Khafi  Khan,  and  Baber  himself,  in  liis  Memoirs. 

>  Ferishta  says  towards  Khozar,  but  that  he  retired  on  finding  the  Uzbeks  strongly  posted  at  Xakhsheb 

’•  Tarikh-e-Ifliafi  Khan ;  but  tile  transactions  of  this  period  are  very  uncertain  ;  and,  from  _  Baber’s 
Memoirs,  it  is  rather  probable  that  he  defeated  Mebdi  Sultan. 
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to  death.  Baber  is  represented  as  having  had  little  share  in  the  action,  and  he  was 
probably  not  much  consulted  by  the  haughty  Persian  general.  He  saw  himself  once 
again  compelled  to  retire  to  Hissar-Shadman  as  a  fugitive,  and  with  scarce  a  hope  left 
of  recovering  his  hereditary  dominions. 

But  his  misfortunes  did  not  terminate  here.  Some  Moghul  tribes  had  loDg  pos-  Revolt  of 
sessed  considerable  power  in  the  country  about  Hissar,  and  they  had  joined  his  party, 

'  and  supported  him  during  the  former  siege.  Whether  Baber  had  given  them  any  cause  of 
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oes  not  appear  ;  but,  at  this  time,  a  serious  conspirac 
!  purpose  of  destroying  the  remains  of  his  army,  (  ~ 
:,  Nazer  Mirza,  Mir  Ayub,  and  Mir  Muhammed, 
tered  such  of  his  followers  as  came  in  their  way, 
ever  booty  they  could  find.  So  unexpected  was 
[ifficulty  escaped  into  the  citadel  of  Hissar  in  his  ni 
e  to  put  on  his  shoes ;  and  so  desperate  liad  the  s 
that  he  had  not  a  hope  left  of  being  able  to  revi 
lence  of  the  Uzbeks  daily  increased,  till  they  rega: 
Maweralnaher,  including  the  country  of  Hissar. 
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spite  of  Baber’s  efforts  to  prevent  it,  probably  produced  its  natural  consequences. 
Such  an  execution  inevitably  generates  alienation  and  hatred ;  and  unless  supported  by 
an  overwhelming  force,  so  as  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  terror,  is  sure  to  be  fatal  by  the 
detestation  it  produces.  The  contempt  and  hatred  excited  against  the  invaders  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  finally  extended  to  the  king  and  all  his  measures.  Baber,  in  the  Babe 
end,  seeing  all  hope  of  recovering  Hissar  and  Samarkand  totally  vanished,  once  more 
recrossed  the  Hindukush  mountains,  attended  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  who  still  Kibli 
adhered  to  his  fortunes,  and  again  arrived  in  the  city  of  Kabul.  From  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  all  views1  on  the  country  of  Maweralnaher ;  and  he  was  “  led 
by  divine  inspiration,”  says  the  courtly  Abulfazl,  writing  in  the  reign  of  his  grandson, 

“  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  conquest  of  Hindustan.” 

But  his  arms  were  previously  employed  for  several  years  in  attempting  a  eonepiest  Gibe 
nearer  to  his  capital.  When  Sheibani  Khan  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  cita- 
del  of  Kandahar,  to  return  to  the  rescue  of  his  family  in  Nirehtu,  Nasir  Muza,  Baber’s  a.  H. 
youngest  brother,  who  defended  the  place,  had  been  reduced  to  great  difficulties.  The 
departure  of  Sheibani  Khan  did  not  much  improve  his  situation ;  for  Shah  Beg  and 
Mokim  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and,  in  a  short  time,  so  much  straitened  the 
young  prince,  who,  from  the  first,  was  but  ill  prepared  for  a  siege,  that  he  soon  found' 
it  necessary  to  abandon  the  citadel  of  Kandahar,  and  return  to  the  court  of  his  brother. 
Baber  bestowed  on  him  the  government  of  Ghazni,  an  incident  mentioned  among  the 
events  of  the  year  913.  The  year  in  which  Baber  came  back  from  Kundcz  to  Kabul, 

I  have  not  discovered ;  but  his  return  was  probably  in  the  course  of  921.  Of  the  a.  1). 
transactions  of  the  three  following  years,  our  accounts  are  very  imperfect.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  chiefly  spent  in  an  annual  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Kandahar,  the  forts  of  which  were  defended  by  Shah  Beg,  though  he  did  not  venture 
to  oppose  the  invaders  in  the  field. 

The  fragment  of  Baber’s  Memoirs  which  follows,  describes  his  first  invasion  of  In¬ 
dia,  and  also  what  Khali  Khan  and  Ferjshta  regard  as  the  second.  It  includes  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  only  one  year  and  a  month. ,  The  Memoirs  here  assume  the  form  of  a  journal. 

1  His  hopes  were  revived  for  a  moment  near  the  close  of  his  life. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  925.1 

On  Monday,2  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  Moharrem,  there  was  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  or  Julga  of  Chandul,3  which  lasted  nearly  half 
an  astronomical  hour.  Next  morning  I  marched  from  this  stage,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  the  fort  of  Bajour.  Having  encamped  near  it,  I  sent  a  trusty  man  of  the 
Dilazak  Afghans  to  Bajour,  to  require  the  Sultan  of  Bajour  and  his  people  to  submit, 
and  deliver  up  the  fort.  That  stupid  and  ill-fated  set  refused  to  do  as  they  were  ad¬ 
vised,  and  sent  back  an  absurd  answer.  I  therefore  ordered  the  army  to  prepare  their 
besieging  implements,  scaling-ladders,  and  engines  for  attacking  fortresses.  For  this 
purpose  we  halted  one  day  in  our  camp. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  Moharrem,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  put  on  their  armour, 
to  prepare  their  weapons,  and  to  mount  in  readiness  for  action.  The  left  wing  I  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  higher  up  than  the  fort  of  Bajour,  to  cross  the  river  at  the  ford,  and 
to  take  their  ground  to  the  north  of  the  fort ;  I  ordered  the  centre  not  to  cross  the 
river,  but  to  station  themselves  in  the  brokep  and  high  grounds  to  the  north-west. 
The  right  wing  was  directed  to  halt  to  the  west  of  the  lower  gate.  When  Dost  Beg 
and  the  Begs  of  the  left  wing  were  halting,  after  crossing  the  river,  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  foot  sallied  from  the  fort,  and  assailed  them  by  discharges  of  arrows. 
The  Begs,  on  their  side,  received  the  attack,  and  returned  the  discharge,  chased  back 
the  enemy  to  the  fort,  and  drove  them  under  the  ramparts.  Mulla  Ahdalmalek  of 
Khost  madly  pushed  on  Ins  horse,  and  rode  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  If 
the  scaling-ladders  and  Tura4  had  been  ready,  and  the  day  not  so  nearly  spent,  we 
should  have  taken  the  castle  at  that  very  time.  Mulla  Turk  Ali,  and  a  servant  of 
Tengri  Berdi,  having  each  engaged  in  single  combat  with  an  enemy,  took  their  anta¬ 
gonists,  cut  off  their  heads,  and  brought  them  hack.  Both  of  them  -were  ordered  to 

1  Dr  Leyden’s  translation  here  begins  again. 

2  The  whole  of  the  year  925  of  the  Hejira  is  included  in  A.D.  1519. 

3  This  valley  is  now  called  Jondol,  or  Jandol.  It  is  about  a  day's  journey  from  Bajour,  to  the  north 
or  north-east.  The  name  of  Chandul,  however,  is  still  known. 

*  The  Tura,  as  has  already  been  observed,  were  probably  broad  testudos,  under  cover  of  which  the 
besiegers  advanced  to  the  storm. 


receive  honorary  presents.  As  the  people  of  £ 
they  at  first  were  not  in  the  least  apprehensive 
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Orders  were  here  issued  that  all  such  persons  as  had  been  named  for  the  defence  of  the 
fort  of  Bajour  should,  without  exception,  repair  to  that  place. 

On  Sunday,  the  I4th  of  Molmrrem,  having  given  Klnvajeh  Kilau  a  tugk1  (or  banner), 
I  sent  him  hack  to  the  fort  of  Bajonr.  A  day  or  two  after  bis  departure,  I  composed 
the  following  lines,-  which  I  wrote  and  sent  him  : — 


On  Wednesday,  the  17th  of  Moharrem,  Sultan  Alaudin  Siwadi  arrived  as  an  envoy 
ou  the  part  of  Sultan  Weis  Siwadi,3  and  waited  on  me  to  offer  his  submission. 

On  Thursday,  the  18tli  of  Moharrem,  I  hunted  on  a  hill  that  lies  between  Bajour 
and  the  Chandul.  The  bison4  andgewizenof  this  hill  are  black,  except  the  tail,  which 
is  of  a  different  colour.  Below  this,  the  bullocks  and  deer  of  Hindustan  are  wholly  dark- 
coloured.  The  same  day  we  caught  a  sank  bird ;  its  body  was  black,  as  were  its  eyes. 
This  day,  too,  Burkut3  took  a  deer.  As  there  was  a  scarcity  of  grain  in  the  army,  we 
went  to  the  valley  of  Kehraj,  where  we  seized  a  quantity  of  corn,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Siwad,  on  an  expedition  against  the  Yusefzai  Afghans. 

On  Friday,  we  marched,  and  encamped  between  the  Penjkora  and  the  junction  of 
the  Cliaudul  and  Bajour  rivers.®  Shah  Mansur  Yusefzai  had  brought  some  very 
pleasant  but  highly  inebriating  Kimal.‘  I  cut  a  Kimal  into  three  parts,  and  eat  one 
part  myself,  giving  another  to  Gedai  Taghai,  and  the  third  to  Abdulla  Kitabdar.  It 
affected  me  strangely,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  intoxication,  that,  when  the  Begs  met 

more  surprising,  as  now  I  may  eat  a  whole  Kimal  of  that  kind,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  affected,  though,  on  that  occasion,  less  than  the  half  of  one  produced 
inebriety. 

Marching  thence,  we  halted  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Kehraj  and  of  Pesh- 
gram,*  before  Penjkora.  "While  we  staid  here,  it  snowed  in  these  places.  It  rarely  does 
snow  there,  and  the  inhabitants  were  surprised  at  the  circumstance.  By  the  advice  of 
Sultan.  Weis  Siwadi,  I  demanded  a  conti'ibution  of  four  thousand  kharwars 3  of  rice 


seven  hundred  pounds  weight.  If  the  man  be  7^  lb.  the  kharwar  will  be 
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for  the  use  of  the  array  from  the  inhabitants  of  Kehraj,  and  sent  Sultan  Weis  himself 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  it.  These  rude  mountaineers  and  peasants,  on  whom  such 
a  contribution  had  never  before  been  imposed,  were  unable  to  discharge  it,  and  were 
reduced  to  great  distress. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  Moharrem,  I  sent  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Hindu 
Beg,  in  order  to  plunder  in  Pcnjkora.  Penjkora  lies  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  On  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  it  is  necessary,  for  nearly 
a  kos,  to  climb  up,  laying  hold  of  the  ground.  Before  they  reached  Penjkora,  the 
inhabitants  had  fled.  They  brought  back  some  of  their  sheep,  mares,  bullocks,  and 

Next  morning,  I  dispatched  the  army,  under  Kuch  Beg,  on  a  plundering  party ;  and 
on  Thursday,  the  25th  of  Moharrem,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  grain,  the  array 
moved,  and  encamped  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  of  Kehraj,  in  the  district  of  Mandish. 

from  Maham,  in  which  she  said,  “  Whether  the  expected  child  be  a  son  or  daughter, 
I  shall  take  my  chance;  I  will  regard  the  child  as  mine,  and  educate  it  as  my  own.” 
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the  Yusefzais.  We  had  a  drinking  party  about  evening  prayers.  I  invited  Saltan 
Al&udin 1  to  the  party,  made  him  sit  down,  and  gave  him  one  of  my  own  dresses  as  a 
dress  of  honour. 

On  Sunday  the  28th,  we  marched  from  the  valley  of  Kekraj,  and  encamped.  Tads-  January 
khan  Yusefzai,  the  younger  brother  of  Shah  Mansur,  brought  his  niece,  who  has  been 

mentioned,  to  this  encampment.  As  the  people  of  Bisudsare  connected  with  those  of 

Bajour,  I  sent  Yusef  Ali  Bekawel  from  this  station  to  collect  them,  and  remove  them 
to  Bajour.  I  sent  orders  to  the  troops  that  had  been  left  in  Kabul  to  join  me  without 
delay. 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  the  month  of  Sefer,  we  encamped  at  the  junction  of  the  Ba-  February  t 
jour  and  Penjkora  rivers. 

On  Sunday  the  5th,  I  went  from  this  station  to  Bajour,  and  had  a  drinking  party  February  «. 
at  Kkwajeh  Kilan’s  house. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th,  I  sept  for  the  Begs  and  the  Dilazak  Afghans,  and  held  a  conn-  Evpeditior. 
cil,  in  which  it  was  agreed,  that,  as  it  was  the  close  of  the  year,  only  a  day  or  two  of 
Aquarius  remaining,  and  as  ail  the  grain  had  been  carried  off  from  the  level  country,  February  a 
should  we  enter  Sewad  notv,  the  army  would  suffer  greatly  from  want  of  provisions ; 

that  it  was  therefore  better  to  proceed  by  way  of  Ambahir  and  Pani-mali,  and  cross¬ 

ing  the  river  of  Sewad  above  Hashnaghar,3  to  advance  our  troops  with  all  possible  ex¬ 
pedition  opposite  to  the  Sanger  (or  hill-fort)  of  Mamura,  belonging  to  the  Yusefzais, 
and  to  make  an  incursion  upon  the  Afghans  inhabiting  the  open  country  and  plain, 

plunder  them ;  and  that,  by  coming  next  year  earlier,  while  the  grain  was  on  the 
ground,  we  should  find  effectual  means  of  reducing  them.  Having  come  to  this  de¬ 
termination,  next  morning,  being  Wednesday,  I  bestowed  horses  and  dresses  of  honouT  February  n- 
on  Sultan  Weis  and  Sultan  Alaudin,  and  dismissed  them  with  every  assurance  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  assistance ;  and  then,  continuing  our  march,  wc  halted  opposite  to  Bajour. 

I  left  the  daughter  of  Shah  Mansur  in  the  fort  of  Bajour,  till  the  return  of  the  army. 

Next  morning,  proceeding  in  our  course,  and  passing  Kkwajeh  Khizzer,  we  halted.  February 
Khwajeh  Kilan  here  took  leave  of  me  on  his  return.  The  heavy  baggage  were  sent  I0‘ 
on  towards  Lemghan,  by  way  of  Kuner.  Next  morning  we  again  marched,  and  I  gave  February 
the  heavy  baggage  and  camels  to  the  charge  of  Khwajeh  Mir  Mkan,  and  sent  him  on  u* 
by  the  road  of  Jor-ghatu,  Derwazeb,  and  the  pass  of  Karakobek ;  while  I  myself,  with 
a  light-armed  and  unencumbered  force  of  cavalry,  proceeded  on  our  expedition.  Ha¬ 
ving  surmounted  the  pass  of  Ambabir,  and  likewise  another  pass,  we  reached  Pani- 

Baber,  after  searching  in  vain  by  his  spies  for  a  pass  into  the  Mahorch  hills,  went  himself  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  a  Kalender,  and  was  present  at  one  of  their  feasts.  The  daughter  of  Maleic  Ahmed,  observing 
the  stranger,  sent  him  some  provisions.  Baber,  captivated  with  her  appearance  and  manners,  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and,  on  his  return  back,  sent  to  ask  her  in  marriage.  Ahmed  consented,  and,  accompanied  by 
all  his  Maleks,  waited  on  the  King.  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Bibi  Macharikeh,  so  charmed  Baber  by 
her  grace  and  conversation,  that  he  remitted  the  revenue  of  her  tribe,  and  returned  to  Kabul.  The  yu¬ 
sefzais,  we  are  told,  then  rose  into  great  power ;  and  Baber  raised  to  a  very  distinguished  rank  her  bro¬ 
ther,  Mir  Jemal,  who  accompanied  him  and  her  into  Hindustan.  The  brother  and  sister  both  died  in 


ceeding  with  speed,  about  sunrise,  when  the  sun  was  a  spear-length  high,  Rustom 
Turkoman,  who  had  been  sent  forward  on  the  look-out,  rejoined  us  with  information 
that  the  Afghans,  haying  had  notice  of  our  approach,  were  in  confusion  on  all  hands, 
and  that  a  body  of  them  was  retiring  by  the  hill-road. 

Instantly  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  we  increased  our  speed,  and  sent  on  a  skir¬ 
mishing  party  before  us,  which  overtook  and  killed  several  Afghans,  whose  heads 
they  cut  off,  and  brought  back  to  the  main  body,  along  with  a  number  of  prisoners, 
bullocks,  and  sheep.  The  Rilazak  Afghans  also  cut  off  and  brought  in  several  heads. 
Returning  from  thence,  we  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Katlang,1  where  I  sent 
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was  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  afterwards  discovered,  that  in  this  hill  there 
were  two  races  of  men  descended  of  the  same  father.  One  tribe  is  called  Jud,  the 
other  Jenjuheh.  From  old  times,  they  have  been  the  rulers  and  lords  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  hill,  and  of  the  Us  and  Uluses  which  are  between  Nilab  and  Bchreh ;  but 
their  power  is  exerted  in  a  friendly  and  brotherly  way.  They  cannot  take  from  them 
whatever  they  please.  They  take  as  their  share  a  portion  that  has  been  fixed  from  very 
remote  times.  The  one  never  takes,  and  the  others  never  give,  a  single  grain  more  or 
less.  Their  agreement  is  as  follows  : — They  give  a  Shahrokhi1  for  each  head  of  cattle ; 
seven  Shahrokhis  are  paid  by  each  master  of  a  family,  and  they  serve  in  their  armies. 
The  Jud  are  divided  into  various  branches  or  families,  as  well  as  the  Jenjuheh.  This 
hill,  which  lies  within  seven  kos  of  Behrek,  branching  off  from  the  hill-country  of 
Kashmir,  which  belongs  to  the  same  range  as  Hindu-kusb,  takes  a  south-westerly 
direction,  and  terminates  below  Dinkot,2  on  the  river  Sind.3  On  the  one  half  of  this 
hill  are  the  Jud,  and  on  tlie  other  the  Jenjuheh.  This  hill  got  the  name  of  Jud  from 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  hill  of  Jud.4  The  chief  man  among  them 
gets  the  name  of  Rai.  His  younger  brothers  and  sons  are  called  Malek.  These  Jen* 
juheh  were  the  maternal  uncles  of  Longer  Khan.  The  name  of  the  Hakim  of  the  Us 
and  Uluses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Suhan  was  Malek-Hest.  His  original 
name  was  Jsed ,  but  as  the  people  of  Hindustan  often  drop  the  vowels,  calling,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Khobar,  Khab)’9  and  Ased,  Asd,  this  word,  going  on  from  one  corruption  to  an¬ 
other,  ended  in  becoming  JSest. 

Immediately  on  reaching  our  ground  I  sent  Lenger  Khan  in  order  to  bring  in  Ma- 
lek-hest.  He  galloped  off,  and  by  impressing  him  with  a  persuasion  of  my  generosity 
and  favourable  intentions  in  his  behalf,  returned,  accompanied  by  him,  about  bed-time 
prayers.  Malek-hest  brought  a  caparisoned  horse  with  him  by  way  of  Peshkesh,  and 
made  his  submission.  He  was  about  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  year  of  bis 
age.5 

Many  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  brood-mares,  were  feeding  on  all  sides  of  the 
camp.  As  I  always  had  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  at  heart,  and  as  the  countries  of 
Bebreh,  Khushab,  Chanab,  and  Chaniut,0  among  which  I  now  was,  had  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  Turks,  I  regarded  them  as  my  own  domains,  and  was  resolved 
to  acquire  the  possession  of  them  either  by  war  or  peace.  It  was,  therefore,  right  and 

1  The  Shahrokhi  may  be  taken  at  a  shilling  or  elevenpence  sterling. 

-  Dinkot  from  this  seems  to  have  lain  near  Karabagh. 

3  Baber’s  account  of  this  hill  is  not  very  exact.  It  comes  from  the  Kashmir  hills,  and,  near  Khanpur, 
passes  to  the  east  and  south  of  Hassan  Abdal,  and  joins  the  Kohat  or  Kheiber  range,  -which  crosses  the 
Indus  at  Nilab.  It  is  evident  that  he  supposes  all  the  rough  and  mountainous  country  between  the 
Kheiber  and  Salt  Ranges,  to  be  one  hill,  and  to  be  continued  up  to  Kashmir. 

*  Jud  or  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  on  which  the  ark  was  supposed  to  have  rested. 

5  Here  Dr  Leyden’s  version  finally  closes. 

u  Behreh  at  present  lies  near  Pindi  Daden  Khan,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Jelara  or  Hydaspes  ;  but  the 
district  in  Baber's  time  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the  capital  was  to  the  north.  Khushab 
lieslowei  down  the  river.  Chenab  probably  stretched  over  to  the  river  of  that  name,  the  ancient  Acesines. 
No  Chaniiit  can  he  found:  perhaps  it  is  Battiut,  south-east  of  Attok,  by  a  slight  mistake  in  writing. 
Behreh  at  this  time  belonged  to  Ali  Khan,  the  son  of  Doulet  Khan,  Hakim  of  Lahore,  under  the  kings 
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Mirza,  the  grandson  of  Shahrokh  Mirza  and  son  of  Sifirghnamsh  Mirza,1  was,  in  those 
days,  the  ruler  and  chief  of  Kabul  and  Zabul,  on  which  account  he  got  the  name  of 
Sultan  Masaud  Kabuli.  After  his  death,  and  that  of  his  son  Ali  Asgher  Mirza,  some 
of  the  persons  whom  he  had  brought  forward  and  patronised,  such  as  the  sons  of  Mir 
Ali  Beg,  Baba  Kabuli,  Deria  Khan,  and  Apak  Khan,  who  was  afterwards  called 
Ghazi  Khan,  ha-sing  a  commanding  influence,  took  possession  of  Kabul,  Zabul,  and 
those  countries  of  Hindustan  which  hare  been  mentioned,  and  usurped  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  year  910,  which  was  the  date  of  my  first  coming  to  Kabul,  I  passed 
through  Kheiber  and  advanced  to  Pershawer,  with  the  intention  of  invading  Hindu¬ 
stan  ;°but,  by  the  persuasion  of  Baki  Ckeghaniani,  was  diverted  towards  the  Lower 
Bangasli,  which  is  called  Kohat,  and  after  haring  pillaged  and  ravaged  a  great  part  of 
Afghanistan,  and  plundered  and  laid  waste  the  Dcsht  (or  low  country),  I  returned  by 
way  of  Duki.  At  that  time  the  government  of  Behreh,  Khushab,  and  Chanab,  was 
held  by  Syed  Ali  Khan,  the  son  of  Ghazi  Khan,  and  grandson  of  Mil'  Ali  Beg.  He 
read  the  Khutbeh  in  the  name  of  Iskander  Behlul,2  and  was  subject  to  him.  Being 
alarmed  at  my  inroad,  he  abandoned  the  town  of  Behreh,  crossed  the  river  Behat,3  and 
made  Slnrkot,  a  place  in  the  district  of  Behreh,  liis  capital.  After  a  year  or  two,  the 
Afghans-  having  conceived  suspicions  against  Syed  Ali  on  my  account,  he  became  alarm¬ 
ed  at  their  hostility,  and  surrendered  his  country  to  Doulet  Khan  Tatar  Khan  Yusef- 
Khail,  who  at  that  time  was  Hakim4  of  Lahore.  Doulet  Khan  gave  Behreh  to  his 
eldest  son  Ali  Khan,  by  whom  it  was  now  held.  Tatar  Khan,  the  father  of  Doulet 
Khan,  was  one  of  the  six  or  seven  chiefs  who  invaded  and  conquered  Hindustan,  and 
made  Behlul  Emperor.  This  Tatar  Khan  possessed  Sirhend  and  all  the  country  to 
the  north  of  the  Satlej.  The  revenue  of  these  territories  was  upwards  of  three  krors.5 
After  Tatar  KhaiTs  death,  Sultan  Sckander,  the  reigning  Emperor,  had  taken  these 
countries  from  his  family.  Two  years  before  my  coming  to  Kabul,  the  same  prince 
had  given  Lahore  alone  to  Doulet  Khan. 

!).  Next  morning,  I  sent  out  several  foraging  parties  in  proper  directions,  and  after¬ 
wards  rode  round  Behreh.  The  same  day  Sanger  Khan  Jenjuheh  came  with  a  horse, 
which  he  presented  to  me  with  tenders  of  service. 

On  Wednesday  the  22d,  I  sent  for  the  head  men  and  Chouderis®  of  Behreh,  and 
agreed  with  them  for  the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  Shahrokhis"  as  the  ransom  of 
their  property ;  and  collectors  were  appointed  to  receive  the  amount.  I  then  rode  out 
to  see  the  country,  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  eat  a  maajun.  I  had  sent  Haider  Alemdar 
(the  standard-bearer),  to  the  Baluchcs,  who  were  settled  in  the  country  of  Behreh  and 
Khushab.  Next  morning,  being  Thursday,  they  came  in  with  a  bay  Tipchak  horse  as 
a  Peshkesh,  and  made  their  submission.  Having  learned  that  the  troops  had  exercised 

1  Siurghnamsh  Mirza  died  A.  H.  830— A.  D.  1486.  The  date  of  Masaud's  death  I  have  not  discover- 

3  Iskander  Behlul  was  Emperor  of  Delhi.  3  The  Behat  is  the  Jelam  or  Hydaspes. 

4  The  Hakim  is  a  chief  or  governor. 

^  5  Three  krors  or  crores  of  dams,  at  forty  to  the  rupee,  would  make  this  750,000  rupees,  or  about 

‘  Chouderi  in  some  districts  signifies  the  head  man  of  a  trade,  in  others  a  landholder. 

;  Nearly  L.80,000  Sterling. 
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some  severities  towards  the  inhabitants  of  Behreh,  and  were  using  them  ill,  I  sent  out 
a  party,  who  having  seized  a  few  of  the  soldiers  that  had  been  guilty  of  excesses,  I  put 
some  of  them  to  death,  and  slit  the  noses  of  some  others,  and  made  them  be  led  about 
the  camp  in  that  condition.  As  I  reckoned  the  countries  that  had  belonged  to  the 
Turks  as  my  own  territories,  I  therefore  admitted  of  no  plundering  or  pillage. 

People  were  always  saying,  that  if  ambassadors  were  to  be  sent  in  a  friendly  and  peace¬ 
able  way  into  the  countries  that  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turks,  it  could  do  no  harm. 
I  therefore  despatched  Mulla  Murshid  to  Sultan  Ibrahim,  whose  father  Sultan  Iskan¬ 
der  had  died  five  or  six  months  before,  and  who  had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Hindustan;  and,  giving  him  the  name  and  style  of  ambassador,  sent  bim  to  de¬ 
mand,  that  the  countries  which  from  old  times  had  belonged  to  the  Turks,  should  he 
given  up  to  me.  Besides  these  letters  for  Sultan  Ibrahim,  I  gave  Mulla  Muvslnd  let¬ 
ters  to  Doulet  Khan,  and  having  also  delivered  to  him  verbal  instructions,  dismissed 
him  on  his  mission.  The  people  of  Hindustan,  and  particularly  the  Afghans,  are  a 
strangely  foolish  and  senseless  race,  possessed  of  little  reflection,  and  less  foresight. 
They  can  neither  persist  in,  and  manfully  support  a  war,  nor  can  they  continue  in  a 
state  of  amity  and  friendsliip.  This  person,  who  was  sent  by  me,  Doulet  Khan  de¬ 
tained  some  time  in  Lahore,  neither  seeing  him  himself,  nor  suffering  him  to  proceed 
to  Sultan  Ibrahim ;  so  that  my  envoy,  five  months  after,  returned  to  Kabul  without 
having  received  any  answer. 

On  Friday,  letters  of  submission  came  from  the  people  of  Khushab.  Shah  Hassan,1 
the  son  of  Shah  Shujaa  Arghun,  was  appointed  to  proceed  to  that  district. 

On  Saturday  the  25th,  I  directed  Shah  Hassan  to  set  out  for  Khushab.  There  was 
such  a  fall  of  rain,2  that  the  whole  plain  was  covered  with  water.  Between  Behreh 
and  the  hills  where  we  were  encamped,  there  was  a  little  stream.  By  the  time  of 
noon-day  prayers,  it  was  equal  in  breadth  to  a  considerable  lake.  Near  Behreh,  for 
upwards  a  bowshot,  there  was  no  footing  in  the  ford,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
paddling  and  swimming.  Between  afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  I  rode  out  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  these  waters.  ‘The  rain  and  wind  were  so  violent,  that,  in  our 
return,  we  were  afraid  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  rejoin  the  camp.  I  passed  the 
stream  that  was  in  flood  by  swimming ;  the  troops  were  extremely  terrified.  Many 
of  them  leaving  behind  their  tents  and  heavy  baggage,  and  taking  their  coats  of  mail, 
horse  furniture,  and  arms  on  their  shoulders,  after  stripping  their  horses  of  all  their 
harness,  swam  them  across.  The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  water.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  many  of  the  troops  carried  their  tents  and  baggage  across  the  inundation,  in  boats 
which  they  brought  from  the  river.  Toward  evening  prayers,  Kuch  Beg’s  men  having 
gone  about  a  kos  higher  up,  discovered  a  ford,  by  which  all  the  rest  of  the  army  passed. 
We  remained  one  day  in  the  fort  of  Behreh,  which  they  call  Jehan-numa,3and  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday  we  marched,  and  encamped  on  the  rising  grounds  which  skirt 
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,  in  order  to  escape  the  inconveniences  of  the  rain  and 
v  began  to  contrive  delays  in  paying  the  money  which 
l  to  give.  Having  divided  the  country  into  four  districts,  I  ordered 

_ _  diligence  in  collecting  the  whole  contribution.  One  distinct  I  gave 

in  charge  to  Khalifeh,  another  to  Kuch-Beg,  a  third  to  Dost  Nasir,  the  fourth  to  Syed 


along  Behreli  towar 
inundation.  The  ini 
they  had 


On  Friday,  the 

of  Hi n dal. 
as  a  good  < 

Keinber 


ib  Ali. 

econd  of  the  month,  Sheibak  Piadeh  and  Derwisli  Ali  Piadeh,  who 
-men,1 2 *  brought  me  letters  from  Kabul,  containing  news  of  the  birth 
s  news  came  when  I  was  on  an  expedition  against  Hind,  taking  it 
lamed  him  Hinddl. 

the  same  time,  brought  letters  from  Balkh,  from  Muhammed  Ze- 

Next  morning,  after  the  Diwan  was  dismissed,  when  I  had  finished  my  ride,  I  went 
on  board  of  a  boat,  and  had  a  drinking  party  with  Khwajeh  Dost  Khawend,  Khosrou 
Miram,  Mirza  Kuli,  Muhammedi  Ahmedi,  Gedai,  Naaman,  Lenger  Khan,  Rukh-dem, 
Kasim  Ali  Teriaki,  Yusef  Ali,  and  Tengri  Kuli.  Towards  the  bow  of  the  vessel  a  space 
was  roofed  in.  It  had  a  level  platform  above,  and  I  and  some  others  sat  on  the  top  of  it. 

t place  for  sitting.  Muhammedi,  with  Gedai  and  Naaman,  sat  there.^  We  continued 
drinking  spirits  till  after  noon-prayers.  Disliking  the  spirits,  we  then  took  to  maajun. 
Those  who  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  vessel,  did  not  know  that  we  were  taking 
maajun,  and  continued  to  drink  spirits.  About  night-prayers  we  left  the  vessel,  and 
mounting  our  horses,  returned  late  to  the  camp.  Muhammedi  and  Gedai,  thinking 
that  I  had  been  taking  nothing  hut  spirits,  and  imagining  that  they  were  doing  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service,  brought  me  a  pitcher  of  liquor,  carrying  it  by  turns  on  their  horses. 
They  were  extremely  drunk  and  jovial  when  they  brought  it  in.  “  Here  it  is,”  they 
said ;  “  dark  as  the  night  is,  we  have  brought  a  pitcher.  We  carried  it  by  turns.” 
They  were  informed  that  we  had  been  using  a  different  thing.  The  maajun-takers 
and  spirit-drinkers,  as  they  have  different  tastes,’'  are  very  apt  to  take  offence  with  each 
other.  I  said,  “  Don’t  spoil  the  cordiality  of  the  party ;  whoever  wishes  to  drink  spi¬ 
rits,  let  him  drink  spirits ;  and  let  him  that  prefers  maajun,  take  maajun ;  and  let  not 
the  one  party  give  auy  idle  or  provoking  language  to  the  other.”  Some  sat  down  to 
spirits,  some  to  maajun.  The  party  went  on  for  some  time  tolerably  well.  Baba  Jan 
KabuzP  had  not  been  in  the  boat ;  we  had  sent  for  him  when  we  reached  the  royal 
tents.4  He  chose  to  drink  spirits.  Terdi  Muhammed  Kipchak,  too,  was  sent  for  and 
joined  the  spirit-drinkers.  As  the  spirit-drinkers  and  maajun-takers  never  can  agree 

and  to  make  provoking  remarks  on  maajun  and  maajun-takers.  Baba  Jan,  too,  get¬ 
ting  drunk,  talked  very  absurdly.  The  tipplers  filling  up  glass  after  glass  for  Terdi 
Muhammed,  made  him  drink  them  off,  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  mad  drunk. 

1  The  Matchlock-men  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  a  superior  service. 

2  Muhammed  Zerrmu  Mirza,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  these  Memoirs,  was  a  son  of 

Ihdia-ez-zeman  Mirza,  the  late  King  of  Kliorasan. 
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Whatever,  exertions  I  could  make  to  preserve  peace,  were  all  unavailing ;  there  was 
much  uproar  and  wrangling.  The  party  became  quite  burdensome  and  unpleasant, 
and  soon  broke  up. 

On  Monday  the  5th,  I  gave  the  country  of  Behreh  to  Hindu  Beg,  and  the  country  31 
of  Chanab  to  Hussein  Ikzak ; 1  when  Hussein  Ikzak,  and  the  men  of  Clianab,  took 

At  this  time  Manucheher  Khan,  the  son  of  Sved  Ali  Khan,  who  had  given  me  no¬ 
tice  of  his  intention  to  wait  on  me,  but  who,  as  he  was  coming  from  Hindustan  by  the 
upper  road,  was  intercepted  by  Tatar  Khan  Gaker,  (who  would  not  suffer  him  to  de¬ 
part,  carefully  watched  him,  and  made  him  his  son-in-law,  by  giving  him  liis  own 
daughter  in  marriage,)  after  having  been  detained  a  considerable  time,  at  length  came 
and  tendered  me  his  services. 

In  the  hill-country  between  Nilab  and  Behreh,  hut  apart  from  the  tribes  of  .Tud  and  i 
Jenjubeb,  and  adjoining  to  the  hill-country  of  Kashmir,  are  the  Jats,  Giijers,  and  l 
many  other  men  of  similar  tribes,  who  build  villages,  and  settle  on  every  hillock  and  ' 
in  every  valley.  Their  Hakim  was  of  the  Gaker  race,  and  their  government  resem¬ 
bles  that  of  the  Juds  and  Jenjuheh.  The  government  of  these  tribes,  which  stretch 
along  the  skirt  of  the  hills,  was  at  that  time  held  by  Tatar  Gaker  and  Hati  Gaker, 
sons  of  the  same  family ;  they  were  cousins.  Their  places  of  strength  were  situated 
on  ravines  and  steep  precipices.  The  name  of  Tatar’s  strong-hold  was  Perbaleb.  It 
was  considerably  lower  than  the  snowy  mountains.  Hati’s  country  is  close  adjoining 
to  the  hills.  Hati  had  also  brought  over  to  his  interest  Baba  Khan,  who  held  Kalin- 
jer.  Tatar  Gaker  had  waited  on  Doulet  Khan,  and  was  in  a  certain  way  subject  to 
him.  Hati  had  never  visited  him,  but  remained  in  an  independent,  turbulent  state. 
Tatar,  at  the  desire  of  tbe  Amirs  of  Hindustan,  and  in  conjunction  with  them,  had 
taken  a  position  with  his  army  a  considerable  way  off,  and  in  some  sort  kept  Hati  in 
a  state  of  blockade.  At  the  very  time  when  we  were  in  Behreli,  Hati  had  advanced 
upon  Tatar  by  a  stratagem,  had  surprised  and  slain  him,  and  taken  his  country,  his 
women,  and  all  his  property. 

About  the  time  of  noon-day  prayers,  I  mounted  to  take  a  ride,  and  afterwards  going 
on  board  of  a  boat,  we  had  a  drinking  bout.  The  party  consisted  of  Dost  Beg,  Mirza 
Kuli,  Ahmedi,  Gedai,  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng,  Hassan  Aughan,  and  Berdi  Moghul. 
The  musicians  were  Rftkh-dcm,  Baba  Jan,  Kasim  Ali,  Yhsef  All,  Tengri  Kuli,  Abul 
Kasim,  and  Ramzan  Lull.  We  continued  drinking  spirits  in  the  boat  till  bed-time 
prayers,  when,  being  completely  drunk,  we  mounted,  and  taking  torches  in  our  hands, 
came  at  full  gallop  back  to  the  camp  from  the  river-side,  falling  sometimes  on  one 
side  of  the  horse,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  I  was  miserably  drunk,  and.  next  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  told  me  of  our  having  galloped  into  the  camp  with  lighted  torches  in 
our  hands,  I  had  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  circumstance.  After  coming  home, 

I  vomited  plentifully. 

On  Friday  I  mounted  to  ride  out,  and  crossed  the  river  in  a  boat,  went  round  the 
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Dost  Beg,  on  this  occasion,  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  I  ordered  an  hono¬ 
rary  gift 1  to  he  given  to  him.  At  the  same  time  I  entered  Perhaleb,  and  took  up  my 
abode  at  Tatar’s  palace.  During  these  operations,  some  men,  who  had  been  ordered 
to  remain  with  me,  had  joined  the  skirmishing  party.  Among  these  were  Amin  Mu- 
hammed  Karachi,  and  Terkhan  Arghun.  In  order  to  punish  them  for  this  offence,  I 
gave  them  the  Gujer  Surpa  for  their  guide,  and  turned  them  out  disgracefully5  into 
the  deserts  and  wilds,  to  find  their  way  hack  to  the  camp. 

Jfext  morning,  passing  by  the  ravine  on  the  north-west,  we  halted  on  the  sown 
fields,  when  I  gave  Wali,  the  treasurer,  a  body  of  select  troops,  and  sent  him  off  to  the 
camp.  • 

On  Thursday  the  loth,  we  halted  at  Anderabeb,  which  lies  on  the  banhs  of  the 
river  Suhan.3  This  fort  of  Anderabeh  depended,  from  old  times,  on  the  father  of  Ma- 
lek-hest.  When  Hati  Gaker  slew  Malek-liest’s  father,  it  had  been  destroyed,  and  had 
remained  in  ruins  ever  since.  About  bed-time  prayers,  the  party  that  had  been  left 
with  the  camp  at  Keldeh-kehar  rejoined  us. 

Hati,  after  despatching  Tatar,  had  sent  to  me  one  Parbat,  his  relation,  with  a  capa- . 
'  risoned  horse,  and  a  peshkesh.  He  did  not  meet  me,  hut  fell  in  with  that  part  of  the 
army  that  had  been  left  behind  with  the  camp ;  and  having  arrived  along  with  the  di¬ 
vision  that  accompanied  the  baggage,  now  presented  his  offerings  and  tribute,  and  ten¬ 
dered  his  submission.  Leuger  Khan,  who  was  to  be  left  behind  in  Behreh,  but  who 
had  accompanied  the  camp  in  order  to  finish  some  business,  also  rejoined  me;  and, 
having  brought  everything  to  a  conclusion,  took  leave  on  his  return  to  Behreh,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  Zemindars  of  that  district.  After  this  we  marched  on,  crossed  the 
river  Suhan,  and  encamped  on  a  rising  ground.  I  gave  a  dress  of  honour  to  Parbat, 
Hati  Khan’s  relation ;  and,  having  written  letters  to  confirm  Hati  in  his  good  inten¬ 
tions,  and  to  remove  any  apprehensions  that  he  might  entertain,  despatched  Parbat  in 
company  with  a  servant  of  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng. 

Some  of  Humaiun’s  servants  had  gone  along  with  Baba  Dost  and  Hilahil  to  Nilab, 
and  to  the  Karluki  Hazaras,4  who  had  been  given  to  Humaiun,  and  submitted  to  re¬ 
ceive  Daroghas.  Senger  Karluk,  accompanied  by  Mirza  Malvi  Karluk,  and  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  came  to  us,  after  sending  on  before  them  a  horse  fully 
caparisoned,  and  tendering  their  obedience.  The  army  of  the  Dilazak  Afghans  having 
also  arrived,  we  next  morning  marched  thence  and  halted,  after  advancing  two  kos. 
I  here  ascended  a  rising  ground  to  survey  the  camp,  and  directed  the  camels  of  the 
army  to  be  numbered.  They  amounted  to  five  hundred  and  seventy  camels.  I  hail 
formerly  heard  the  sumbal  plant  (spikenard)  described;  I  now  saw  it  at  this  station. 
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burning  fever.  Early  in  the  morning,  we  marched  from  Jui-Shahi,  and  passed  the  Man-li  ia. 
mid-day  at  the  Bagh-e-Vafa.1  At  noon-day  prayers,  we  left  the  Bagli-e-Yafa,  and 
passed  the  Siah-ab  of  Gendmek.  Evening  prayers  were  over,  when,  after  having  given 
our  horses  breath  in  a  cultivated  field,  we  mounted  again  in  a  geri-’  or  two,  and,  pass- 
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house  is  from  the  door.  I  advanced  right  to  Tambol,  face  to  face,  and  struck  him  on 
the  helmet  with  an  arrow.  I  shot  another  arrow,  which  pierced  his  shield  and  plate- 
mail.  They  discharged  an  arrow  at  me,  which  passed  close  by  my  neck.1  Tambol  let 
fall  a  heavy  sword-blow  on  my  head.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  though  not  a  thread 
of  my  cap  of  mail  was  injured,  yet  my  head  was  severely  wounded.  No  one  coming 
up  to  my  succour,  and  finding  myself  alone,  I  was  obliged  to  retreat  full  gallop.  Dost 
Besr,  who  was  somewhat  behind  me,  interposed  himself,  and  engaged  him  sword  in 
hand,  to  favour  my  escape.  On  another  occasion,  at  Akhsi,  when  we  were  retreating 
out  of  that  place,  he  had  a  single  combat  with  Baki  Khiz  f  though  they  called  him 
Khiz  (the  effeminate),  yet  be  was  a  stern  and  sturdy  soldier,  and  wielded  his  sword 
right  powerfully.  When  I  retired  from  Akhsi,  and  had  only  eight  persons  left  with 
me,  he  was  one  of  them.  The  enemy,  after  dismounting  other  two,  at  last  dismounted 
Dost  Beg.  After  he  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Beg,  too,  when  Siunjek  Khan  came 
with  the  Sultans  to  Tashkend,  and  besieged  Ahmed  Kasim,  he  broke  their  ranks,  passed 
through  the  middle  of  their  army,  and  entered  the  city.  He  likewise  showed  great 
self-devotion  in  defending  the  place.2 3  Ahmed  Kasim,  without  giving  him  notice,  aban¬ 
doned  the  city  and  fled.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  manfully  attacked  the  Khans 
and  Sultans,  forced  his  way  out  of  Tashkend,  broke  through  the  midst  of  their  army, 
and  bravely  effected  his  escape.  After  this,  when  Shirim  Taghai  and  Mazid,  with 
their  adherents,  were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  Dost  Beg  having  been  detached  from 
Ghazni  with  a  party  of  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  a  plundering  expedition,  the 
Moghuls  sent  three  or  four  hundred  chosen  men,  to  seek  him  out  and  chastise  him. 
Dost  Beg  fell  in  with  this  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sbiruk&n,  where 
he  completely  beat  them,  dismounted  and  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners,  and 
brought  hack  with  him  a  quantity  of  heads  which  he  had  cut  off.  At  the  storm  of  the 
fort  of  Bajour,  too,  Dost  Beg’s  people  came  up  and  mounted  the  ramparts  before  any 
of  the  others ;  and,  at  Perhaleli,  Dost  Beg  defeated  Hati,  put  him  to  flight,  and  took 
the  place.  After  Dost  Beer's  death,  I  gave  his  governments  to  his  younger  brother, 
Miram  Nasir. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  of  the  latter  Rebi,  I  loft  the  fort,  and  went  to  the  Chehar-Bagh. 

On  Tuesday  the  1 2th,  Sultanim  Begum,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sultan  Mivza,  who, 
during  the  late  occurrences,  had  been  in  Khwarizm,  where  Isan  Kuli  Sultan,  the 
younger  brother  of  Yeli  Pars4  Saltan,  had  married  her  daughter,  arrived  with  her  in 
Kabul.  I  assigned  her  the  Baghe  Khilwat  for  her  residence.  After  she  had  taken  up 
her  abode  there,  I  went  and  waited  on  them.  As  I  visited  them  with  the  same  cere¬ 
mony  as  if  they  were  my  elder  sisters,  I  bowed  down  as  a  mark  of  politeness  and  re¬ 
spect;  they  also  bowed  down.  I  then  went  up  to  them  and  we  embraced  each  other; 
and  we  always  afterwards  observed  the  same  usage. 

On  Sunday  the  17th,  I  released  from  custody  that  traitor  Baba  Sheikh,  who  had 

2  The  effeminate.  '  °  °tIC°f  ''hich  on  this  occasion  he  received  m  the  thigh. 

3  This  siege  of  Tashkend  is  referred  to  nowhere  else. 

‘  He  is  before  called  Dilbars,  which  seems  to  be  the  correct  name. 
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long1  been  in  confinement ;  forgave  bis  offences,  and  bestowed  on  him  a  dress  of  lie 


On  Tuesday  the  19th,  I  went  out  about  noon,  to  make  a  tour  round  Khwajeh  Syaran. 
That  clay  I  was  fasting.  Yunis  Ali  and  some  others  said  with  surprise,  “  What ! 
Tuesday,  and  you  fasting  !  This  is  a  miracle.”  On  reaching  Behzadi,  we  halted  at 
the  Kazi’s  house.  That  night  we  had  made  every  preparation  for  a  jolly  party,  when 

ever,  you  are  Emperor  and  the  Master.”  Although  the  whole  apparatus  for  our  merry¬ 
making  was  ready,  yet,  to  please  the  Kazi,  we  gave  up  our  intention  of  drinking  wine. 

On  Thursday  the  21st,  I  directed  that  an  inclosure  or  fence  should  be  made  on  the 
hill,  on  the  brow  of  which  I  had  planned  out  a  garden. 

On  Friday,  I  embarked  above  the  bridge  on  a  raft.  On  coming  opposite  to  the 
Klianeh  Syadan  (sportsman’s  house),  a  bird'  called  Ding1  was  caught  and  brought  to 
me.  I  had  never  before  seen  a  Ding.  It  has  a  singular  appearance,  and  will  he  more 
particularly  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  animals  of  Hindustan. 

On  Saturday  the  23d,  I  planted  shoots  of  the  plane,  and  of  the  sycamore,  within  the 
inclosure.  At  noon-day  prayers  we  had  a  drinking  party.  At  day-break  next  morn¬ 
ing,  we  had  an  early  drinking  party  within  the  new  inclosed  ground.  After  mid-day 
we  mounted andreturned  towardsKabul.  Reaching KhwajehHassan,completelydrunk, 
we  slept  there.  At  midnight  we  mounted  again,  left  Khwajeh  Hassan,  and  arrived  at 
the  Char-bagh.  At  Khwajeh  Hassan,  Abdalla,  being  intoxicated,  had  leaped  into  the 
water,  arrayed  as  lie  was  in  his  robe  and  dress  of  honour.  As  it  was  late,  he  was  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  cold,  was  unable  to  move,  and  staid  all  night  at  Kutluk  Khwajeh’s  estate. 
Next  morning  he  came  to  me  ashamed  and  penitent  for  his  excesses,  having  formed  a 
resolution  to  abstain  from  wine.  I  said  to  him,  “  Now,  speak  out :  Is  your  repentance 
to  he  effectual  and  profitable  for  the  future  or  not  ?  You  are  not  to  abstain  from  wine 
in  my  presence,  and  go  on  drinking  everywhere  else.”  He  adhered  to  his  resolution 
for  some  months,  hut  could  not  observe  it  longer. 

On  Monday  the  25th,  Hindu  Beg,  who  had  been  left  in  Behreh  and  the  adjoining 
proinces  without  sufficient  means,  in  hopes  of  their  remaining  peaceable,  rejoined  me. 
My  back  had  no  sooner  been  turned  than  the  Afghans  and  Hindustanis,  without  list¬ 
ening  to  any  invitations  to  remain  quiet,  or  payiug  the  slightest  attention  to  me  or  my. 
orders,  instantly  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  marched  against  Hindu  Beg  in 
Behreh.  The  Zemindars  also  joined  the  party  of  the  Afghans  ;  so  that  Hindu  Beg, 
being  unable  to  defend  himself  in  Behreh,  retired  by  Khushab,  passed  through  the 
country  of  Dinkot,  and  proceeding  on  by  Nilab,  arrived  in  Kabul.  Deo  Hindu,  with 
the  son  of  Sektu,  and  some  other  Hindfls,  had  been  brought  as  prisoners  from  Behreh. 
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three  day*  between  the  return  of  its  attack,.  At  each  attack  the  fever  continued  til)  a 
perspiration  arose,  when  I  was  relieved.  After  ten  or  twelve  days,  Mulla  Kbwajka  pre¬ 
scribed  wine  mixed  with  narcissus  flowers.  I  took  it  once  or  twice,  but  it  did  me  no  good. 
D  1119  On  Sunday,  the  15th  of  the  first  Jcmadi,  Kliwajeh  Muhammed  All  came  irorn 
ari is.  '  Khost .  He  brought  a  saddled  horse  as  tribute,  and  also  some  money  as  an  offering. 
Muhammed  Sherif  Munejiim/  and  some  sons  of  the  Mirzas  of  Kl.ost,  accompanied 
Khwajeh  Muhammed  All,  and  tendered  their  services. 

!i;.  Nest  morning,  being  Monday,  Mulla  Iiabir  arrived  from  Kashghar.  He  had  gone 
from  Amlejan  U>  Kslshgliar,  and  had  thence  come  on  to  Kabul. 

On  Monday  the  23d,  Malek  Shah-Mansfir  Yfoscf-zai,  with  five  or  six  chiefs  ot  the 
Yuscf-zais,  came  from  Sewad,  and  waited  on  me. 

On  Monday,  the  first  of  the  latter  Jemhdi,  I  bestowed-  dresses  of  honour  on  the 
Afghan  Yusef-zni  chiefs  who  had  accompanied  Shah  Mansur ;  I  gave  Shah  Mansur  a 
silken  robe  with  rich  buttons ;  presented  another  with  a  robe  of  waved  silk,  and  gave 
other  six  persons  robes  of  silk,  after  which  I  dismissed  them.  It  was  settled  that  they 
should  never  enter  the  country  of  SewiLd  higher  up  than  Anhhck ;  and  should  stake 
out  the  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  rolls  of  their  usual  collections;  and 
farther,  that  tlie  Afghans  who  cultivate  lands  in  Bajour  and  Sewad  should  pay  six 
thousand  Kherwar=  or  loads  of  rice  to  the  government. 
him  1.  On  Wednesday  the  3d,  I  took  a  julap.  _ 

uae  0.  On  Monday,  the  8th  of  the  month,  they  brought  the  weddiug  present  of  Khemzeh, 

the  younger  son  of  Kasim  Beg,  who  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Khalifeh. 
It  consisted  of  a  thousand  sliahrokliis,4  with  a  saddled  horse, 
one  7.  On  Tuesday,  Shah  Ilassan  Beg  sent  to  ask  my  permission  to  have  a  drinking  party. 
mliSr  He  carried  Muhammed  Ali,  and  other  Begs  of  my  court,  to  his  house.  Yunis  All  and 
finking  Gedai  Taghai  were  with  me.  I  still  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine.-'  I  said,  “  I  never 
a't?'  .  in  my  lifusat  sober  while  my  friends  were  getting  merry,  nor  remained  cool  and  ob¬ 

servant  while  they  were  (piaffing  wine  and  getting  jovial.  Come,  therefore,  and  drink 
near  me,  that  I  may  observe  for  a  while  the  different  progress  and  effects  of  society  on 
the  sober  and  the  drunk.”  On  the  south-east  of  the  Picture-gallery,0  which  was  built 
at  the  gate  of  the  Char-bagli,  was  a  small  set  of  tents,  in  which  I  sometimes  sat.  The 
party  was  held  there.  Glims,  the  buffoon,  made  his  appearance ;  they  several  times 
in  sport  turned  him  out  of  the  party  ;  but  at  last,  after  much  wrangling  in  jest,  he 
forced.his  way  into  the  meeting.  We  sent  for  Terdi  Muhammed.  KipcliSk  and  Mulla 
Kitabdar.  I  composed  extempore,  and  sent  to  Shall  Hassan  and  his  party,  the  follow- 


le  delights  of  their  society, 
ocial  bliss  are  theirs, 

?rs  that  no  evil  may  betide  lb 


i  Khost  lies  on  the  Kurram  river,  north  of  Dour,  in  the  Afghan  country.  2  The  astrologer. 
i  This  would  amount  to  nearly  thirty-eight  thousand  hundred  weight.  -1  Nearly  £50. 

i  Probably  in  consequence  of  his  intermittent.  e  Suret-Khaneh,  or  Picture-palace.  • 
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sim  Beg  pleaded  hard  for  them,  and  at  last  procured  leave  for  the  Aimaks  to  go  over 
to  Kuudcz  and  Baghlan. 

Hafez  Mir  Katib’s  elder  brother  had  come  from  Samarkand.  I  now  gave  him  leave 
to  return.  I  sent  by  him  my  Diwan  for  Polad  Sultan,  and  on  the  back  of  it  I  wrote 
the  following  verses  : — 


On  Friday,  the  l-7th  of  the  month,  Mubammed  Zeinan  Mirza  brought  an  offering, 
and  a  horse,  as  tribute  from  Shah  Mazid  Gokultash,  and  was  introduced  to  me. 

The  same  day,  having  arrayed  Abu  Muslcm  Gokultash,  the  ambassador  of  Shah 

leave. 

The  same  day,  I  also  gave  an  audience  of  leave  to  Khwajch  Mubammed  Ali  and 
Tengri  Berdi,  who  held  the  countries  of  Khost  and  Anderab.- 

On  Thursday  the  23d,  Mubammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng,  whom  I  had  left  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Kacheh-kot  and  Karluky1  districts  which  I  had  placed  under  his  control, 
came  to  me,  accompanied  by  Mirza  Milvi  Karluk’s  son,  Shah  Hussein,  and  by  some 
of  Hati’s  people. 

This  same  day,  Mulla  Ali  Jan,  who  had  gone  to  Samarkand  to  bring  his  family,  ha¬ 
ving  returned,  waited  on  me. 

The  Abdal-Rahman  Afghans  had  settled  themselves  within  the  limits  of  Gerdez,  . 
and  did  not  pay  tlicir  taxes  nor  demean  themselves  peaceably.  They  molested  the 
caravans  both  in  coming  and  going.  In  order  to  chastise  these  Afghans,  and  beat  up 
their  quarters,  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  Rejeb,  I  set  out  on  an  expedition  against 
them.  We  halted  and  took  some  food  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teng-Waghchan  ;  and 
again  set  out  after  noonday  prayers.  That  nig'ht  we  lost  our  road,  and  wandered  a 
great  deal  to  the  south-east  of  Panjab  Shekhneh,4  among  hillocks  and  waste  grounds. 
After  a  time  we  again  found  the  road,  passed  the  Kotal  (hill-defile)  of  Cheshmek-e- 
Pureh,  and  about  the  time  of  morning  prayers,  reached  the  plain,  (descending  to  it  by 
the  valley  of  Yakishlik,  on  the  side  of  Gerdez,)  and  sent  out  our  plundering  parties  to 
scour  the  country.  One  detachment  went  out  to  plunder  the  country,  and  beat  up  the 
enemy’s  quarters  on  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Kirmas,5  which  lies  south-east  of  Gerdez.  I 
sent  Khosrou  Mirza  Kuli  and  Syed  Ali,  with  a  division  under  their  command,  from 
the  right  of  the  centre,  to  follow  and  support  this  body.  A  considerable  party  of  troops 
proceeded  on  a  plundering  excursion  up  the  Julga  (or  Dale),  to  the  east  of  Gerdez, 

2  Khost  and  Anderab  He  west  of  Badakhshuu.  *  P  a  a  raa  c 

3  Beyond  the  Sind.  Kacheh-kot  seems  to  be  Chuch. 

river  being  sometimes  called  Kurman.  ?  ^ 
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Bakhsli,  Abdal  Aziz  Mir  Akliur,1  and  Mir  Khurd  Bekawcl,2  to  remain  at  Cheshraeh- 
pfireh,  and  take  some  Ghergliawels.3  I  myself,  with  a  small  body,  went  by  the  way  of 
Meidan-e-Rustam,  as  I  had  never  seen  that  road.  The  Meidan-e-Rustam  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  hill  country,  towards  the  top  of  the  hills.  The  place  is  not  remarkable  for 
beauty.  In  the  middle  of  a  hill  is  an  open  Julga,  or  Dale.  To  the  south,  on  the  skirts 
of  an  eminence,  is  a  small  fountain  of  water.  It  is  surrounded  with  extremely  large 
trees.  Along  the  road  leading  from  Gerdez  to  this  Meidan-e-Rustam  there  are  springs- 
They  also  have  many  trees  about  them,  but  these  trees  are  not  so  lofty  as  the  former. 
Although  the  Julga  is  rather  narrow,  yet  below  these  last  mentioned  trees  the  valley 
is  extremely  verdant,  and  it  is  a  most  beautiful  little  Dale.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill  which  rises  to  the  south  of  Meidan-e-Rustam,  the  hill  country  of  Kermas  and 
the  hill  country  of  Bangash  appear  under  our  feet.  As  the  rains  do  not  reach  that 
tract  of  ground,  there  is  never  a  cloud  seen  on  it.  About  noon-day  prayers  I  reached 
Hull,  and  halted. 

Next  morning,  I  halted  at  the  village  of  Muhammed  Aka,  and,  indulging  myself 
with  a  maajun,  made  them  throw  into  the  water  the  liquor  used  for  intoxicating  fishes, 
and  caught  a  few  fisli. 

On  Sunday,  the  third  of  Shaban,  I  arrived  in  Kabul. 

On  Tuesday,  the  otli  of  the  month,  I  inquired  into  the  conduct  of  Derwlsh  Muham¬ 
med  Fazli,  and  the  servants  of  Khosrou,  regarding  the  surrender  of  Nilab,  and  it  ap¬ 
pearing  clearly  in  the  course  of  the  examinations  that  they  had  behaved  ill,  I  degraded 
them  from  their  rank  and  employments.  About  noon-day  prayers,  there  was  a  drink¬ 
ing  party  under  a  plane  tree.  I  bestowed  a  dress  of  honour  on  Baba  Kishkeh 
Moghul. 

On  Friday,  the  8th,  Kepek,  who  had  been  sent  to  Mirza  Khan,  returned  back. 

On  Thursday,  we  mounted,  in  order  to  ride  round  and  visit  the  Damenkoh  (or  skirts 
of  the  hill-country)  of  Khwnjch  Sevaran  and  Baran.  About  bed-time  prayers,  we 
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the  army ;  and  at  this  station,  presenting  him  with  a  turban  which  I  myself  had 
worn,  together  with  a  complete  dress  of  honour,  dismissed  him  to  his  government. 

On  Friday  the  21st,  we  halted  at  Badam-Cheshmeh. 

Next  morning,  we  halted  at  Barik-ab.  I  went  and  rode  all  round  Karayul.  In  the  is. 
course  of  this  day’s  march,  we  found  honey  in  a  tree.  Advancing,  march  after  march, 
on  Wednesday  the  26th  we  halted  at  Bagk.  All  Thursday  we  staid  at  Bagk.  On 
Friday,  we  marched,  and  halted  after  passing  Sultanpur.  The  same  day,  Mir  Shah  Sept.  21, 
Hussain  arrived  from  his  government.  Bukhan  and  Musa,  the  chiefs  of  the  Dilazaks, 
and  the  Dilazaks  themselves,  also  arrived  this  day.  I  had  intended  to  make  an  expe¬ 
dition  against  Sewad,  in  order  to  check  the  Yusefzais.  The  Dilazak  chiefs  represented 
to  me,  that,  in  Hashnaghar,  there  were  a  great  number  of  Ulus  (or  wandering  tribes), 
who  had  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  urged  me  to  attack  them.  After  consulting,  I 
finally  arranged,  that  as  there  seemed  to  be  large  quantities  of  grain  in  Hashnaghar, 
we  should  plunder  the  Afghans  of  that  neighbourhood :  that  we  should  fit  up  the  fort 
of  Hashnaghar,  or  that  of  Persha  wer,  and  lay  up  magazines  of  grain  in  them ;  and  that 
Mir  Shah  Hussain  should  be  left  there  with  a  body  of  troops  for  their  defence.  In 
consequence  of  this  resolution,  Mir  Shah  Hussain  got  leave  of  absence  for  a  fortnight, 
that  he  might  go  back  to  his  government,  and  return  with  such  warlike  stores  as  were 
requisite. 

Next  morning,  we  resumed  our  march,  and  came  to  Jui  Shahi,  where  we  halted. 

Tengri  Berdi  and  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldai  overtook  and  joined  us  at  this  station. 
Khamzeh  likewise  arrived  this  day  from  Kundez.  ©  * 

On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  Ramzan,  wo  marched  from  Jui  Shahi,  and  halted  at  Kiruk 
Arik.  I  went  on  board  of  a  raft  with  a  few  of  my  intimate  friends.  We  passed  the 
feast  of  the  new  moon1  in  this  station.  Some  people  had  brought  several  animals 
loaded,  with  wine  from  the  valley  of  Nur.  After  evening  prayers,  there  was  a  drink- 
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9.  that  whole  day.  We  halted  on  the  rising  ground  of  Germ  Cheslimeh.1  Some  meat 
had  been  already  dressed  and  presented,  when  Lenger  Khan,  who  had  been  for  some 
time  at  his  place,  arrived  with  an  offering  of  some  maajun  as  tribute,  and  made  a  ten¬ 
der  of  his  services.  We  went  on  and  halted  at  Bedeh-sir.  At  afternoon  prayers,  I 
went  aboard  of  a  raft  with  several  of  my  intimates,  sailed  down  the  stream  about  a  kos, 
and  then  returned  back. 

Next  morning  we  marched  thence  and  halted  at  the  bottom  of  the  Kheibcr  Pass. 
The  same  day  Sultan  Bayezid,  who  had  passed  over  from  Nilab  by  way  of  Bareh 
(whence,  having  got  notice  of  my  motions,  he  had  traced  me  out),  arrived  and  gave 
me  information,  that  the  Aferidl  Afghans,  with  their  families  and  property,  were  set¬ 
tled  in  Bareh,  where  they  had  sown  a  great  quantity  of  rice,  which  had  not  yet  been 
carried  off  the  ground.  As  I  had  fixed  on  plundering  the  country  of  the  Yuscfzai 
Afghans  and  Haslmaghar,  I  did  not  care  to  meddle  with  these  others.  .At  noonday 
prayers,  wc  had  a  drinking  party  at  the  quarters  of  Khwajeh  Muhammed  Ali.  Du¬ 
ring  this  party  I  sent  to  Khwajeh  Kilan  at  Bajour,  by  the  hands  of  Sultan  Tirahi,  a 
detailed  account  of  our  march  into  these  countries.  On  the  margin  of  the  letter  I  wrote 
the  following  couplet 

0,  Zephyr  !  kindly  say  to  that  beautiful  faivn — 

Thou  hast  condemned  me  to  wander  in  the  hills  and  deserts.2 

Marching  thence  at  dawn,  wc  passed  the  defiles  of  Kbeiber,  and  halted  at  Ali  Mesjid. 
Marching  again  about  noon-day  jtftiyers,  and  leaving  the  baggage  to  follow,  wc  reached 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  Kabul  when  the  second  watch  was  over,  and  had  a  short  sleep. 
At  break  of  day  we  discovered  a  ford,  and  crossed  the  river.  We  got  notice  from  our 
advanced  party,  that  the  Afghans  had  received  information  of  our  approach,  and  fled. 
Proceeding  in  our  course  we  crossed  the  river  of  Sewad,  and  halted  amidst  the  corn¬ 
fields  of  the  Afghans.  We  did  not  find  one  half  of  the  grain  that  we  had  been  led  to 
expect ;  indeed,  not  one-fourth.  I  consequently  gave  up  my  intention  of  fortifying 
Haslmaghar  as  a  depot.  The  Dilazak  chiefs  who  had  urged  us  to  make  this  inroad 
were  rather  mortified.  About  afternoon  prayers  we  crossed  to  the  Kabul  side  of  the 
Sewad  river,  and  halted. 

Next  morning  having  marched  from  the  Sew&d  river,  we  crossed  the  Kabul  river 
and  halted.  Having  summoned  the  Begs  who  were  admitted  to  council,  we  held  a 
consultation,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  plunder  the  country  of  the  Aferidl  Afghans, 
as  had  been  proposed  by  Sultan  Bayezid,  to  fit  up  the  fort  of  Pershawer  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  their  effects  and  corn,  and  to  leave  a  garrison  in  it.  Hindu  Beg,  and  the  Mir- 
zadehs3  of  Khost,  joined  us  at  this  station.  This  day  I  took  a  maajun.  Derwish  Mu¬ 
hammed  Sarban,  Muhammed  Gokultash,  and  Gedai  Taghai,  the  captain  of  the  night- 
guard,  were  of  the  party.  We  afterwards  sent  also  for  Shah  Hassan.  After  dinner, 
about  afternoon  prayers,  we  embarked  on  a  raft.  We  sent  for  Lenger  Khan  Sari 
likewise  to  join  us  on  the  raft.  About  evening  prayers  we  landed  and  returned  to  the 
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vests  of  honour,  sent  them  back  into  their  country,  accompanied  by  collectors,  whom 
I  appointed. 

Having  settled  these  affairs,  on  Thursday  the  18th  we  marched,  and  halted  at  Be- 
har  and  Masikh-keram.  Next  morning  I  reached  the  Bagh-e-Vafa ;  it  was  the  season 
when  the  garden  was  in  all  its  glory.  Its  grass-plots  were  all  covered  with  clover ;  its 
pomegranate  trees  were  entirely  of  a  beautiful  yellow  colour.  It  was  then  the  pome¬ 
granate  season,  and  the  pomegranates  were  hanging  red  on  the  trees.  The  orange  trees 
were  green  and  cheerful,  loaded  with  innumerable  oranges ;  hut  the  best  oranges  were 
not  yet  ripe.  Its  pomegranates  are  excellent,  though  not  equal  to  the  fine  ones  of  our 
country.  I  never  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  Bagh-e-Vafa  (the  Garden  of  Fideli¬ 
ty),  as  on  this  occasion.  During  the  three  or  four  days  that  we  staid  at  the  Garden, 
all  the  people  in  the  camp  had  pomegranates  in  abundance. 

On  Monday  we  marched  from  the  Garden ;  I  staid  till  the  first  watch,  and  bestow¬ 
ed  the  oranges  on  different  persons.  I  gave  Shah  Hassan  the  oranges  of  two  trees ;  to 
several  Begs  I  gave  one  tree,  and  to  several  two  orange  trees.  As  I  had  an  intention 
of  travelling  through  the  Lemghan  in  the  winter,  I  desired  them  to  save  about  twenty 
trees,  around  the  piece  of  water,  for  my  use.  This  day  we  reached  Gendemek. 

Next  morning  we  halted  at  Jagdalik.  Towards  evening  prayers  we  had  a  drinking 
party:  many  of  my  courtiers  were  present.  About  the  end  of  the  party,  Gedai  Mu- 
hammed,  sister’s  son  of  Kasim  Beg,  became  very  noisy  and  troublesome :  and,  when  he 
got  drunk,  placed  himself  on  the  pillow  on  which  I  reclined,  whereupon  Gedai  Taghai 
turned  him  out  of  the  party. 

Marching  thence,  before  break  of  day,  I  went  to  visit  the  country  up  the  Barik-ab 
of  Kuruk-sai.  Many  Turak  trees  were  in  excellent  bearing.  We  halted  at  that  place; 
and,  having  dined  on  a  dish  called  Yulkeran,  we  drank  wine  in  honour  of  the  rich 
crop.  We  made  them  kill  a  sheep  which  was  picked  up  on  the  road,  caused  some 
meat  to  be  dressed,  kindled  a  fire  of  oak  branches,  and  entertained  ourselves.  Mulla 
Abdal  Malek  Diwaneh  having  petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  carry  to  Kabul  the  news  of 
my  approach,  I  accordingly  dispatched  him  for  that  city. 

Hassan  Nebireh,  who  had  come  on  the  part  of  Mirza  Khan,  after  giving  me  due  no¬ 
tice  of  his  intentions,  here  met  and  waited  on  me.  We  continued  at  this  place  drink¬ 
ing  till  tke  sun  was  on  the  decline,  when  we  set  out.  Those  who  had  been  of  the  party 
were  completely  drunk.  Syed  Kasim  was  so  drunk,  that  two  of  his  servants  were 
obliged  to  put  him  on  horseback,  and  brought  him  to  the  camp  with  great  difficulty. 
Dost  Muhammid  Bakir  was  so  far  gone,  that  Amin  Muhammed  Terkhan,  Masti 
Chehreh,  and  those  who  were  along  with  him,  were  unable,  with  all  their  exertions, 
to  get  him  on  horseback.  They  poured  a  great  quantity  of  water  over  him,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  At  this  moment  a  body  of  Afghans  appeared  in  sight.  Amin  Muhammed 
Terkhan,  being  very  drunk,  gravely  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  rather  than  leave  him, 
in  the  condition  in  which  he  was,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was  better  at 
once  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it  away.  Making  another  exertion,  however,  with 
much  difficulty,  they  contrived  to  throw  him  upon  a  horse,  which  they  led  along,  and 
so  brought  him  off. 
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killed  many  deer. .  From  the  time  my  finger  was  hurt  I  had  never  drawn  an  arrow. 
This  day  I  shot  an  arrow  right  on  the  shoulder-bone  of  a  stag.  The  arrow  entered  half 
way  up  to  the  feather.  At  afternoon  prayers,  I  left  the  chase,  and  proceeded  on  to 
Nijrow. 

Next  morning,  the  tribute  of  the  inhabitants  was  fixed  at  sixty  mishkals1  of  gold. 

On  Monday,  I  set  out  again  on  my  tour  in  Lemghan.  I  had  intended  to  have 
carried  Humaiun  along  with  me  on  this  journey,  but  he  preferred  staying,  and  I  took 
leave  of  him  at  the  Pass  of  Kora ;  after  which  I  went  on,  and  halted  at  Bedrav.  The 
fishermen  take  great  quantities  of  fish  in  the  river  of  Baran.  At  afternoon  prayers, 
I  embarked  on  a  raft,  and  had  a  drinking  party.  After  evening  prayers,  I  landed 
from  the  raft,  and  again  sat  down  to  wine  in  the  public  tents.2  Haidar  Alemdar  had 
been  sent  by  me  to  the  Kafers.  He  met  me  below  the  Pass  of  Badij,  accompanied  by 
some  of  their  chiefs,  who  brought  with  them  a  few  skins  of  wine.  While  coming  down 
the  Pass,  he  saw  prodigious  numbers  of  Chikurs.3 

Next  morning,  I  went  on  board  of  a  raft,  and  eat  a  maajun.  Landing  below  Lulan, 
I  returned  to  the  camp. 

Marcliing  again  on  Friday,  I  halted  at  Damcneh  below  Mendraux.  At  night,  we 
had  a  drinking  party. 

On  Saturday,  I  embarked  in  a  raft,  and  passing  the  strait  of  Derouta,4  landed  higher 
up  than  Jehfin-numai.  We  went  to  the  Bagh-e-Vafa,  which  is  opposite  to  Adin&pur. 
Ktam  Urdushah,  the  Hakim  of  Nangenhar,  met  us  as  we  landed  from  the  raft,  and 
paid  me  his  respects.  Lenger  Khan  Niazi,  who  had  long  been  in  Nilab,  waited  on  me 
on  the  road,  and  offered  me  his  duty.  We  alighted  at  the  Bagh-e-Vafa.  Its  oranges 
Were  well  advanced  in  their  yellow  hue,  and  the  verdure  of  the  green  plants  was  beau¬ 
tiful.  We  staid  five  or  six  days  in  the  Bagh-e-Vafa.  As  I  intended,  when  forty  years 
old,  to  abstain  from  wine,5  and  as  now  I  wanted  somewhat  less  than  one  year  of  being 
forty,  I  drank  wine  most  copiously. 

On  Sunday  the  16th,  I  took  an  early  draught,  and  when  sobered,  as  I  was  taking  a 
maajun,  Mulla  Yarek  played  an  air  which  he  had  composed  in  the  Penjgah  time,  to  the 
Melchemmis  measure.  The  air-  was  beautiful.  For  some  time  I  had  not  much  attended 
to  such  matters.  I  took  a  fancy  that  I  too  should  compose  something,  and  was  induced 
by  this  incident  to  compose  an  air  in  the  Chargah  measure,  as  will  he  mentioned  in  its 
proper  place.  , 

.  On  Wednesday,  while  taking  an  early  glass,  I  said  in  sport  that  every  person  who 
®ang  a  Tajik  air  should  receive  a  goblet  of  wine.  In  consequence  of  this,  many  per¬ 
sons  drank  their  goblet  of  wine.  About  nine  in  the  morning,  some  persons  who  were 
sitting  in  our  party  under  a  Tal  tree,  proposed  that  every  one  who  sang  a  Turki  song 
should  have  a  goblet  of  wine,  and  numbers  sang  their  song,  and  claimed  and  received 
their  goblet  of  wine.  When  the  sun  mounted  high,  we  went  under  the  orange  trees, 
and  drank  our  wine  on  the  banks  of  the  canal. 

1  This  seems  an  easy  tribute.  It  is  only  about  4.00  rupees,  or  L.40.  2  Khuueh-sefid. 

'•  A  bird  of  the  partridge  kind.  1  Derouta  is  west  of  Jelalabad,  up  the  river. 

Baber  unfortunately  did  not  adhere  to  this  resolution. 
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Ater.  On  Tuesday  we  came  to  Mendraur.1  Kutlak  Kedem,  and  his  father  Doulet 
Kedem,  prepared  for  us  an  entertainment.  Although  the  place  had  nothing  beautiful 
to  recommend  it,  yet,  to  please  them,  I  drank  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  and  returned  to 

On  Wednesday  we  went  and  -visited  the  fountain  of  Gidger.2  Gidger  is  a  district 
dependent  on  the  Tuman  of  Mendraur.  In  this  district  alone,  of  all  the  Lemghanat, 
are  there  any  dates.  The  village  stands  higher  up  than  the  Damenkoh  (skirts  of  the 
bills) ;  its  date  groves  He  to  the  cast  of  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  date  groves, 
in  au  open  space.  Six  or  seven  cubits  below  the  fountain,  they  have  built  a  barricado 


SUPPLEMENT, 


AN  ABRIDGED  VIEW  OF  BABER’S  TRANSACTIONS, 

rHOM  a,  h.  926  to  a.  h.  932.1 2 


Another  hiatus  here  occurs  in  all  the  Manuscripts,  and  extends  for  a  space  of  nearly 
six  years,  from  the  beginning  of  Sefer  A.  H.  926,  to  the  beginning  of  Sefer  A.II.  932 ; 
from  the  end  of  what  is  generally  called  Baber’s  second  expedition  into  India,  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  fifth  and  final  invasion  of  that  country.  The  materials  for  supplying 
this  blank  are  not  so  copious  as  might  have  been  expected.  Abulfazl,  who  wrote  in  Hin¬ 
dustan,  in  the  reign,  and  at  the  court  of  Baber’s  grandson,  whose  secretary  he  was,  and 
from  whom  we  might  therefore  have  expected  the  most  authentic  and  ample  details  of 
Baber’s  different  invasions  of  India,  treats  the  march  of  Baber  in  910,  when  he  took 
Kohat,  passed  through  Banu,  went  down  the  Sind  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Multan, 
and  returned  to  Kabul  by  Choutiali  and  Ab-istadeli,  as  the  first ; 3  the  expedition  on  the 
Cheghanserai,  or  Kaslikar  river,  in  913,  in  his  account  is  the  second,  probably  because 
Baber  bad,  at  one  period  of  this  expedition,  formed  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  Hin¬ 
dustan,  an  intention  which  he  did  not  accomplish ;  and  the  expedition  to  Belirek  in 
925,  is  the  third  :  Of  the  fourth,  be  acknowledges  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  any 
account ;  an  acknowledgment  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  shows  the  uncertainty  of 
tradition,  seems  also  to  prove  that  Abulfazl,  who  on  other  occasions  follows  the  Memoir#; 
of  Baber,  had  them  in  exactly  the  same  imperfect  state  in  which  they  have  come  down 
to  our  times ;  and  the  recapitulation  of  previous  events  which  the  Memoirs  themselves 
contain,  in  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  year  932  of  the  He¬ 
jira,  seems  to  confirm  the  same  supposition ;  since,  had  an  account  of  all  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  six  preceding  years  been  given  by  way  of  journal,  it  would  have  rendered 
the  recapitulation,  by  which  the  history  of  that  year  is  prefaced,  altogether  unneces- 

1  From  the  end  of  January  1520,  to  the  middle  of  November  1525.  This  interval,  in  the  ivest,  was 
distinguished  by  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  under  Luther ;  the  taking  of  Belgrade  and  Rhodes  by 
Soliman  the  Magnificent ;  and  by  the  battle  of  Pavia.  In  America,  Cortez  conquered  Mexico. 

2  See  Akbernameh,  vol.  I.  MS. 
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sary.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  Baber  regarded  his  expedition  into  Bhira,  or  Behreh, 
in  A.  H.  925,  not  as  his  third,  but  as  his  first  expedition  into  Hindustan  ;  so  that  the 
ignorance  of  Abulfazl  was  greater  than  he  himself  supposed. 

The  expedition  against  the  Yuscfzais  and  refractory  Afghans,  which  is  described  by 
Baber  in  the  end  of  the  year  925,  and  from  which  he  was  recalled  by  the  events  in 
Badakhshan,  is  regarded  by  Ferisbta  as  his  second1  expedition  into  Hindustan;  -but 
Baber  himself  does  not  intimate  that  he  had  any  intention  at  that  time  of  crossing  the 
Indus.  It  appears,  however,  that  Peshawer,  or  Bekr&m,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Indus,  were  anciently  regarded  as  belonging  to  India  ;  whence  the 
inaccuracy  apparent  on  this  subject  among  the  writers  of  Hindustan,  may  perhaps  in 
part  proceed.  Indeed,  Baber  himself  informs  us,  that  Kandahfir  was  formerly  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  boundary  between  Hindustan  and  Khorasan.  I  am  not,  however,  convinced 
that  Baber  reckoned  this  as  one  of  his  invasions  of  Hindustan. 

Baber’s  third  expedition  against  Hindustan  appears  to  have  been  made  A.  H.  926. 
In  his  way  through  Bhira  he  inflicted  punishment  on  those  who  had  formerly  joined 
him,  but  wlio  bad  afterwards  been  seduced  to  revolt  and  to  expel  his  officers.  He 
drove  from  the  country  some  Afghans,  while  he  put  to  death  and  made  prisoners  a 
number  of  others,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  peasantry  and  labouring  classes,  whom  they 
had  oppressed.  He  advanced  to  Sialkot,  the  inhabitants  of  which  submitted  and  saved 
their  possessions  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Syedpur,  who  resisted,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
their  wives  and  children  carried  into  captivity,  and  all  their  property  plundered.  Ba¬ 
ber  at  this  time  received  information  that  his  territories  had  been  invaded  on  the  side 
of  Kandahar  by  Shall  Beg,  which  obliged  him  to  interrupt  his  expedition,  and  to 
return  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions.  He  soon  drove  Shah  Beg  from  the  field,  and 
shut  him  up  in  his  capital,  which  he  kept  in  a  state  of  partial  blockade  for  nearly  three 
years.  For  the  reduction  of  Kandahar,  which  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  trusted  more  to  the  effects  of  his  annual-’  invasions  in  wasting  and  ruin- 

The  events  which  had  occurred,  proved  to  him  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  own  ter¬ 
ritories  quiet  and  protected,  before  he  ventured  upon  foreign  conquests.  In  the  course 
of  the  year  927  of  the  Hejira,  having  received  information  of  the  death  of  Khali  Mir  va¬ 
in  Badakhshan,  he  bestowed  that  country  on  Humaiun  Mirza,  his  eldest  son.  The  same 
year  he  again  entered  the  territories  of  Shah  Beg,  and  reduced  him  to  great  distress. 

Tlie  following  year,  928,  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  the  final  reduction  of  Kan¬ 
dahar.  Shah  B eg  had  retired  towards  Shal,J  Dour,  and  Siwistan,  and  in  the  end  con- 

1  Klitifi  Khan  describes  Baber  as  having,  in  Ills  second  expedition,  advanced  towards  Sirhind,  Mul¬ 
tan,  and  Lahore;  but  as  he,  in  common  with  all  other  authors,  fixes  Baber's  third  invasion  in  A.H.  S25, 
this  supposition,  independent  of  other  objections,  is  incompatible  with  the  chronology  of  the  Memoirs. 

-*  See  Ferisbta’s  General  History  of  Hindustan,  translated  by  Dow,  vol.  II.  p.  184,  and  the  Tarikhe 
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’.Joined  by  At  Debalpur  he  was  joined  by  Doulet  Khan,  and  his  sons  Ghazi  Khan,  and  Diiawer 
Khan  and  Khan,  who,  after  tl>eir  rcvolt>  llad  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  among  the  Baluohes. 
.4  sons.  They  informed  him  that  Ismael  Jilwani  was  lying  on  the  side  of  a  rising  ground  near 
Sitara,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  intending  to  harass  him  in  his  advance,  and  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  send  a  detachment  to  disperse  them.  Baber  was  making  pre¬ 
parations  for  acting  in  conformity  with  this  advice,  when  he  was  secretly  informed  by 
Diiawer  Khan  that  it  was  given  with  a  treacherous  intention,  Doulet  Khan  being  very 
desirous  of  dividing  Baber’s  army  in  order  to  serve  his  own  purposes.  Baber  was  soon 
after  convinced,  or  pretended  to  be  convinced,  from  concurring  circumstances,  of  the 
truth  of  this  information,  and  threw  Doulet  Khan  and  Ghazi  Khan  into-  prison.  He 
was  soon,  however,  prevailed  on  to  release  them,  and  gave  them  in  Jagir 1  the  town  of 
Sultanpur,  which  the  father  had  built,  with  its  dependencies.  They  were  afterwards 
permitted  to  repair  to  it,  where  they  employed  their  time  in  preparing  everything  for 
Kcvolt  of  a  revolt,  and  soon  after  fled,  hut  took  shelter  in  the  hill-country  to  the  east  of  the 
l_)ouiet  Penjab.  Baber,  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  event,  sent  for  Diiawer  Khan,  gave  him 
possession  of  their  estates,  and  loaded  him  with  favours.  This  revolt  of  a  man  of  such 
influence  in  the  Penjab  as  Doulet  Khan,  with  other  adverse  circumstances,  made  it 
inexpedient  for  him  to  advance  to  Delhi,  so  that  he  fell  hack  on  Lahore,  after  he  had 
liabet  ad.  crossed  the  Satlej  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Sirhend.  He  soon  after  found  it  necessary 
Sbl'end'0  t0  return  to  Kabul.  He  had  now,  however,  gained  a  permanent  footing  beyond  the. 
Reiums'io  Indus,  and  parcelled  out  the  different  districts  among  his  most  trusty  officers,  or  such 
Kabul.  great  men  of  the  country  as  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate.  In  the  course  of  this  in¬ 
vasion  he  had  been  joined  by  Sultan  Alaeddin,  a  brother  of  the  Emperor  Ibrahim.  On 
him  Baber  bestowed  Debalpur,  and  probably  flattered  him  with  hopes  of  the  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  empire  of  Hindustan.  He  now  left  with  him  Baba  Kishkeh,  one  of  his 
.favourite  officers,  to  watch  him,  and  retain  him  in  his  duty.  He  appointed  Mir 
Ahdala-ziz  to  the  charge  of  Lahore,  Khosrou  Gokultashto  Sialkot,  and  Muhammed  Ali 
Tajik  to  Kilanuv.2 

ii  julet  Scarcely  had  Baber  recrossed  the  Indus,  when  Doulet  Khan  and  Ghazi  Khan  issued 
StsAuI  f™11  tbe*r  retreat  in  the  Hills,  resumed  possession  of  Sultanpur,  by  vigorous  exer- 
eiWin.  tions,  succeeded  in  making  Diiawer  Khan  prisoner,  and  detained  him  in  close  custody. 

Their  army  rapidly  increased,  and  they  advanced  to  Debalpur,  where  they  defeated 
Sultan  Alaeddin,  who  escaped  and  fled  to  Kabul.  Baba  Kislikeh  repaired  to  Lahore, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Turki  army.  Doulet  Khali,  encouraged  by  his 
first  successes,  s.ent  five  thousand  Afghans  against  Sialkot,  in  hopes  of  reducing  the 
a  D  nw-  piace  !  but  Mir  Abdalazlz  haling  marched  from  Lahore,  with  a  detachment  of  Baber’s 
’  troops,  encountered  the  Afghans,  and  completely  defeated  them. 

Disperses  Sultan  Ibrahim  had  now  leisure  to  collect  an  army,  which  he  sent  against  Doulet 
sent  against  Khan,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  him  to  obedience ;  but  so  successful  were  the  in¬ 
i’™.  trigues  of  Doulet  Khan  in  the  imperial  camp,  that  he  contrived  to  gain  over  the  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  army  was  completely  broken  up. 

*  A  Jagir  is  a  grant  of  lands  to  be  held  immediately  of  the  sovereign,  often  with  extensive  privileges. 
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The  crafty  old  politician  soon  after  learned  that  Sultan  Alaeddin  had  been  favour-  Baiw 
ably  received  at  Kabul  by  Baber,  who  being  himself  obliged  to  march  to  the  relief  of  jEii'ir.. 
Balkb,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Uzbeks,  had  sent  Alaeddin  into  Hindustan,  with 
orders  to  his  generals  there  to  accompany  him  in  his  march  against  Delhi,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  him  on  the  throne  of  the  empire.  Doulet  Khan  instantly  wrote  to 
Sultan  Alaeddin,  whose  talents  appear  to  have  been  but  slender,  congratulating  bin* 
on  the  success  of  his  negotiations,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was  the  very  person  whom 
Doulet  Khan  was  most  anxious  to  see  placed  on  the  throne.  These  assurances  were 
accompanied  by  a  deed  of  allegiance,  under  the  seal  of  his  Kazis  and  Chiefs.  Sultan 
Alaeddin,  on  reaching  Lahore,  informed  Baber’s  generals  that  they  were  ordered  to 
accompany  him  to  Delhi,  and  that  Ghazi  Klian,  Doulet  Khan’s  son,  was  to  join  them 
with  his  army,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  expedition.  To  this  Baber’s  Begs  objected. 

They  declared  that  they  had  no  confidence  in  Ghazi  Khan  or  his  father,  with  whom 
both  Alaeddin  and  themselves  had  recently  been  in  a  state  of  war  :  and  that  he 
must  give  hostages  before  they  could  place  any  confidence  in  him.  Their  remon¬ 
strances,  however,  were  unavailing.  Alaeddin  made  a  treaty  with  Doulet  Khan, 
ceding  to  him  all  the  Penjab ;  while  it  was  agreed  that  Alaeddin  should  have  Delhi, 

Agra,  and  the  other  dominions  of  the  empire  in  that  quarter ;  and  that  Haji  Khan, 
a  son  of  Doulet  Khan,  should  march  with  a  large  body  of  troops  in  his  army.  Dila- 
•  wer  Khan,  who  had  hut  recently  escaped  from  his  rigid  confinement,  joined  Alaeddin. 
Ferishta  says,  that  Baber’s  officers  who  remained  in  the  Penjab,  bargained  that  their 
master  should  have  all  the  country  north-west  of  the  Indus,  a  circumstance  not  men¬ 
tioned  by  Baber  himself,  whose  narrative  never  alludes  to  the  claims  of  Alaeddin,  in 
whose  name 1  he  appears  at  first  to  have  marched  against  Ibrahim.  He  probably  ima¬ 
gined  that  Alaeddin’s  breach  of  faith,  and  subsequent  treaty  with  Doulet  Khan,  had 
cancelled  all -their  engagements. 

Alaeddin’s  army,  in  its  advance,  was  joined  by  many  Amirs  of  rank,  and,  by  the 
time  it  reached  Delhi,  could  muster  forty  thousand  horse.  The  siege  of  Delhi,  the 
defeat  of  Alaeddin,  and  the  events  that  followed,  are  detailed  by  Baber  himself  in  his 
Memoirs,  as  he  was  not  informed  of  them  till  he  was  considerably  advanced  in  his  fifth 
invasion  of  Hindustan,  with  which  his  narrative  recommences. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  YEAR  932. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  of  Sefer,  in  the  year  932,  when  the  sun  was  in  Sagittarius,  I 
set  out  on  my  march  to  invade  Hindustan.  Having  crossed  the  hill  of  Yek-lengeh,! 
we  halted  in  a  valley  which  lies  west  of  the  river  of  Deh  Yakub.  At  this  place  Abdal 
Maluk  Korchi,  who,  seven  or  eight  months  before,  had  gone  on  an  embassy  to  Sultan 
Said  Khan,2  returned  to  me,  accompanied  by  Yangi  Beg,  a  foster  brother  of  the  Khan. 
He  brought  me  privately  letters  from  the  Khanims,3  as  well  as  the  Khan,  with  presents 
and  prayers  for  my  well-being.  I  halted  here  two  days  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
my  army;  after  which  we  marched,  and,  one  night  intervening,  halted  at  Badam- 
Cheshmeh.  At  this  station  X  took  a  maajun. 

On  Wednesday,  when  were  coming  to  our  ground  at  Barik-ab,  the  brothers  of  Nhr 
Beg,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Hindustan,  arrived,  bringing  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  shahrokhis,4  in  gold,  in  ashrefis  and  tenkis,  which  Kliwaj eh  Hus¬ 
sain,  Diwan  of  Lahore,  had  sent  by  them.  The'greater  part  of  this  sum  I  dispatched 
through  Mulla  Ahmed,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  Balkh,  to  serve  my  interests  in  that 
quarter. 

On  Friday  the  8th,  on  halting  at  Gendemek,  I  had  rather  a  severe  defluxion,  but, 
by  the  mercy  of  God,  it  passed  off  without  any  bad  effects. 

On  Saturday,  I  halted  at  the  Bagh-e-Vafa.  Here  I  was  forced  to  wait  some  days  for 
Humaiun5  and  the  army  that  was  with  him.  In  these  Memoirs,  I  have  already  re¬ 
peatedly  described  the  limits  and  extent  of  the  Bagh-e-Vafa,  its  beauty,  and  elegance. 
The  garden  was  in  great  glory.  No  one  can  view  it  without  acknowledging  what  a 

!  A  kotal,  or  hill,  on  the  way  to  B&t-khak.  2  The  chief  of  Kashghar. 

3  These  were  probably  Khub-nigar-Khanum,  his  aunt,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  wife  of  Sultan  Said 
Khan,  Sultan  Nigar-Khanum,  another  ofhis  aunts,  and  her  daughter,  who  had  married  Rashid  Sultan, 
Sultan  Said's  son. 

4  About  L.1000  sterling.  Nothing  can  afford  a  stronger  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  specie  in  Kabul  than 
this  appropriation  of  so  small  a  sum.  The  Tenki,  or  Tengi,  is  a  small  silver  coin  of  the  Value  of  about 
iivepence.  The  name  of  Ashrefi  is  applied  to  the  gold  mohur,  which  is  worth  about  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
It  is  applied,  however,  to  gold  coins  of  various  magnitude  and  value. 

‘  Humaiun  was  now  in  his  eighteenth  year. 
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charming  place  it  is.  During  the  few  days  that  we  staid  there,  we  drank  a  great 
quantity  of  wine  at  every  sitting,  and  took  regularly  our  morning  cup.  When  I  had 
no  drinking  parties,1 1  had  maajun  parties.2  In  consequence  of  HumaiunVdelay  beyond 
the  appointed  time,  I  wrote  him  sharp  letters,  taking  him  severely  to  task,  and  giving 
him' many  hard  names. 

On  Sunday,  the  17th  of  Sefer,  I  had  taken  my  morning  draught,  when  Humaiun 
arrived.  I  spoke  to  him  with  considerable  severity  on  account  of  his  long  delay. 
Khwajek  Kilan  too  arrived  this  day  from  Ghazni.  That  same  evening,  being  the  eve 
of  Monday,  we  marched,  and  halted  at  a  new  garden,  which  I  had  laid  out  between 
Sultan-pur  and  Khwaj eh-ftustam . 

On  Wednesday,  we  marched  thence,  when  I  embarked  on  a  raft,  on  which  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  down  the  river,  drinking  all  the  way  till  we  reached  Kosk-Gumbez,  where  I 
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these  lines,  my  mind  led  me  to  reflections,  and  my  heart  was  struck  with  regret,  that, 
a  tongue  which  could  repeat  the  sublimest  productions,  should  bestow  any  trouble  on 
such  unworthy  verses ;  that  it  was  melancholy  that  a  heart,  elevated  to  nobler  concep¬ 
tions,  should  submit  to  occupy  itself  with  these  meaner  and  despicable  fancies.  From 
that  time  forward,  I  religiously  abstained  from  satirical  or  vituperative  poetry.  At  the 
time  of  repeating  this  couplet,  I  had  not  formed  my  resolution,  nor  considered  how 
objectionable  the  practice  was. 

A  day  or 'two  after,  when  we  halted  at  Bekram,1  I  had  a  defluxion  and  fever  ;  the 
defluxion  was  attended  with  a  cough,  and  every  time  that  I  coughed  I  brought  up  blood. 
I  knew  whence  this  indisposition  proceeded,  and  what  conduct  had  brought  on  this 


Then  turn  your  reins,  and  shun  the  field. 

(Arabic.)— 0  my  Creator,  I  have  tyrannized  over  my  soul;  and,  if  Thou  art  not  bountiful  unto  me, 
of  a  truth  I  shall  be  of  the  number  of  the  accursed. 

I  now  once  more  composed  myself  to  penitence  and  self-control ;  I  resolved  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  this  kind  of  idle  thoughts,  and  from  such  unsuitable  amusements,  and  to 
break  my  pen.  Such  chastenings  from  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  on  rebellious  ser¬ 
vants,  are  mighty  graces ;  and  every  servant  who  feels  and  benefits  from  such  chastise¬ 
ments,  has  cause  to  regard  them  as  overflowing  mercies. 

Marching  thence,  I  halted  at  Ali  Mesjid.  On  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  en¬ 
camping  ground  at  this  place,  I  was  always  accustomed  to  take  up  my  quarters  on  an 
adjoining  eminence ;  the  troops  all  took  their  ground  in  the  valley.  As  the  hillock 
on  which  I  pitched  my  tents  commanded  the  neighbouring  grounds,  the  blaze  from 
the  fires  of  the  people  in  the  camp  below  was  wonderfully  brilliant  and  beautiful.  It 
was  certainly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that  every  time  that  I  halted  in  this  ground 
I  drank  wine. 

I  took  a  maajun  before  sunrise,  and  we  continued  our  march.  That  day  I  fasted. 
We  continued  our  march  till  we  came  near  Bekram,  and  then  halted.  Next  morning 
we  continued  halting  in  the  same  station,  and  I  went  out  to  hunt  the  rhinoceros.  We 
crossed  the  Siah-Ab,2  in  front  of  Bekram,  and  formed  our  ring  lower  down  the  river. 
When  we  had  gone  a  short  way,  a  man  came  after  us  with  notice,  that  a  rhinoceros 
had  entered  a  little  wood  near  Bekram,  and  that  they  had  surrounded  the  wood,  and 
were  waiting  for  us.  We  immediately  proceeded  towards  the  wood  at  full  gallop,  and 
cast  a  ring  round  it.  Instantly,  on  our  raising  the  shout,  the  rhinoceros  issued  out  into 
the  plain,  and  took  to  flight.  Humaiun,  and  those  who  had  come  from  the  same 
quarter,  never  having  seen  a  rhinoceros  before,  were  greatly  amused.  They  followed 


’  Pesliav 


2  Black  river. 


water.  These  waters  were  entirely  frozen  over.  Although  there  was  not  much  of  it, 
the  ice  was  in  general  a  span  in  thickness.  In  Hindustan  such  ice  is  uncommon; 

We  met  with  it  here ;  but,  during  all  the  years3  that  I  have  been  in  Hindustan,  I  have 
in  no  other  instance  met  with  any  trace  of  ice  or  snow. 

Advancing  five  marches  from  the  Sind,  the  sixth  brought  us  close  by  the  hill  of  Jud,  Dec.  22. 
below  the  hill  of  Balinat-jogi,  on  the  hanks  of  a  river,  at  the  station  of  Bakialan,  where 
we  encamped. 

Next  morning  we  halted  in  the  same  encampment,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Dec.  Zi. 
troops  to  procure  grain.  That  day  I  drank  spirits.4  Mulla  Muhammed  Parghari  told 
us  a  great  many  stories.  I  have  seldom  seen  him  so  talkative.  Mulla  Shems  was 
generally  riotous  in  his  cups,  and,  when  once  affected,  he  continued  noisy  and  trouble¬ 
some  from  morning  till  night. 

The  slaves  and  servants,  and  men  of  all  descriptions,  that  had  gone  to  bring  in  grain, 
instead  of  employing  themselves  in  searching  for  grain,  went  confusedly  and  unre¬ 
strained  over  hill,  wood,  and  dingle,  making  a  number  of  prisoners ;  in  consequence  of 
which  Gichgineh  Tunkitar  and  some  others  of  our  men  were  cut  off. 
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Marching  thence,  we  halted,  after  passing  the  river  Behat,  below  Jilem,1  by  the 
ford.  Wali  Kazil,  who  held  the  Pergannas  of  Bimragiri  and  Akerbadehpur,  and  who 
had  been  ordered  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Sialkot,  arrived  and  waited  on  me  at  this 
place.  I  was  displeased,  and  chided  him  for  not  remaining  in  Sialkot.'2  He  excused 
himself  by  informing  me,  that  he  had  left  it  in  order  to  repair  to  his  Perganna,  and  that 
Khosrou  Gokultasli,  on  leaving  Sialkot,  had  given  him  no  intimation  of  his  intention. 

I  listened  to  his  excuse,  but  asked  him,  “  As  you  did  not  remain  in  Sialkot  to  defend 
it,  why  did  you  not  repair  to  Lahore,  and  join  the  rest  of  the  Begs?”  He  had  no  good 
answer  to  make;  but  as  we  were  near  about  entering  upon  action,  I  overlooked  his 
offence.  From  this  encampment  I  sent  forward  Syed  Tufan  and  Syed  Sachin,  giving 
each  of  them  a  spare  horse,  with  directions  to  push  on  with  all  speed  to  Lahore,  and 
to  enjoin  our  troops  in  that  city  not  to  fight,  but  to  form  a  junction  with  me  at 
Sialkot  or  Perserur.  The  general  report  was,  that  Ghazi  Khan  had  collected  an  army 
of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men ;  that  Doulet  Khan,  old  as  he  was,  had  buckled  on  two 
swords ;  and  that  they  would  certainly  try  the  fate  of  a  battle.  I  recollected  the  pro¬ 
verb  which  says,  Ten  friends  are  better  than  nine.  That  no  advantage  might  be  lost, 

I  judged  it  most  advisable,  before  fighting,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  detachment  of 
my  army  that  was  in  Lahore.  I  therefore  sent  on  messengers  with  instructions  to 
the  Amirs,  and  at  the  second  march  reached  the  banks  of  the  river  Chenab,3  where  I 
encamped.  I  rode  on  towards  Behlulpur,  which  is  an  imperial  domain,  and  surveyed 
it  on  every  side.  Its  castle  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Chenab,  upon  an  elevated 
ravine.  It  pleased  me  extremely,  and  I  formed  a  plan  of  transferring  the  population 
of  Sialkot  to  this  place.  God  willing,  as  soon  as  I  find  leisure,  I  will  complete  iny 
project.  I  returned  from  Behlulpur  to  the  camp  in  a  boat,  and  had  a  party ;  some 
drank  arak,4  some  buzeh,  and  some  took  maajun.  I  landed  from  the  boat  about  bed¬ 
time  prayers,  and  we  drank  a  little  in  my  pavilion.  I  halted  one  day  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  rest  our  horses. 

On  Friday,  the  14.th  of  the  first  Rebi,  we  ajrivcd  at  Sialkot.  Every  time  that  I  have 
entered  Hindustan,  the  Jets3  and  Gujers  have  regularly  poured  down  in  prodigious 
numbers,  from  their  hills  and  wilds,  in  order  to  carry  off  oxen  and  buffaloes.  These 
were  the  wretches  that  really  inflicted  the  chief  hardships,  and  were  guilty  of  the  se¬ 
verest  oppression  on  the  country.  These  districts,  in  former  times,  had  been  in  a  state 
of  revolt,  and  yielded  very  little  revenue  that  could  be  come  at.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  when  I  had  reduced  the  whole'of  the  neighbouring  districts  to  subjection,  they 
began  to  repeat  their  practices.  As  my  poor  people  were  on  their  way  from  Sialkot 
to  the  camp,  hungry  and  naked,  indigent  and  in  distress,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  the 

1  Jilem  lies  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Behat  or  Jilem  river,  about  30  miles  west  from  Bember. 

3  Sialkot  may  he  about  SO  miles  S.  E.  from  Jilem.  3  The  Acesines. 

4  The  name  Arak  is  applied  to  any  spirituous  distilled  liquor.  The  buzeh  is  a  liquor  like  ale,  brewed 
from  millet  or  other  grain ;  it  is  said  to  be  bitter  and  ill  tasted,  and  is  very  heady. 

3  The  Jets  or  Jats  are  the  Mahommedan  peasantry  of  the  PeDjab,  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  Siwistan, 
&c.  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jats,  a  powerful  Hindu  bribe  to  the  west  of  the  Jumna,  about 

Agra,  &c.  and  which  occupies  a  subordinate  station  in  the  country  of  the  Rajputs. 
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road  with  loud  shouts  and  plundered.1  I  sought  out  the  persons  guilty  of  this  outrage, 
discovered  them,  and  ordered  two  or  three  of  the  number  to  he  cut  in  pieces. 

At  this  same  station  a  merchant  arrived,  who  brought  us  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  R«eivt 
Alim  Khan  by  Sultan  Ibrahim.  The  particulars  are  as  follows.  Alim  Khan,2  after 
taking  leave  of  me,  had  marched  forward  in  spite  of  the  scorching  heat  of  the  weather,  Alim  Kl 
and  had  reached  Lahore,  having,  without  any  consideration  for  those  who  accompanied 
him,  gone  two  stages  every  march.  At  the  very  moment  that  Alim  Khan  took  leave,  Accoun 
the  whole  Sultans  and  Khans  of  the  Uzbeks  -had  advanced  and  blockaded  Balkh ;  so 
that,  immediately  on  his  departure  for  Hindustan,  I  was  obliged  to  set  out  for  that  transac 
city.  Alim  Khan,  on  reaching  Lahore,  insisted  with  such  of  my  Begs  as  were  in  Hin-  t,ons' 
dustan,  that  the  Emperor  had  ordered  them  to  march  to  his  assistance,  and  that  they 
must  accordingly  accompany  him ;  that  it  had  been  concerted  that  Ghazi  Khan  should  Alim  -\i 
likewise  join  him,  and  that  they  were  all  in  conjunction  to  march  upon  Delhi  and  {”™ea 
Agra.  The  Begs  answered,  that,  situated  as  things  were,  they  could  not  accompany  otazi 
Ghazi  Khan  with  any  kind  of  confidence ;  but  that,  if  he  sent  to  court  his  younger  " 
brother  Haji  Khan,  with  his  son,  or  placed  them  in  Lahore  as  hostages,  their  instruc¬ 
tions  would  then  leave  them  at  liberty  to  march  along  with  him ;  that  otherwise  they 
could  not ;  that  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Alim  Khan  had  fought  and  been  defeated 
by  Ghazi  Khan,  so  that  no  mutual  confidence  was  to  be  looked  for  between  them ; 
and  that,  altogether,  it  was  by  no  means  advisable  for,  Alim  Khan  to  let  Ghazi  Khan 
accompany  him  in  the  expedition.  Whatever  expostulations  of  this  nature  they  em¬ 
ployed,  in  order  to  dissuade  Alim  Khan  from  prosecuting  his  plan,  were  all  ineffectual. 

He  sent  jus  son  Shir  Khan  to  confer  with  Doulet  Khan  and  Ghazi  Khan,  and  the  par¬ 
ties  themselves  afterwards  met.  Dilawer  Khan,  who  had  been  in  confinement  very 
recently,  and  who  had  escaped  from  custody  and  come  to  Lahore  only  two  or  three 
months  before,  was  likewise  associated  with  them.  Mahmud  Khan  Khan-Jehan,  to 
whom  the  custody  of  Lahore  had  been  intrusted,  was  also  pressed  into  their  measures. 

.  In  a  word,  it  was  in  the  end  definitively  arranged  among  them,  that  Doulet  Khan  and 
Ghazi  Khan  should  take  under  their  "orders  all  the  Begs  who  had  been  left  in  Hindus¬ 
tan,  and  should,  at  the  same  time,  themselves  assume  the  government  of  all  the  adja¬ 
cent  territories  ;3  while  Dilawer  Khan  and  Hfiji  Khan  were  to  accompany  Alim  Khan, 
and  occupy  the  whole  of  the  country  about  Delhi  and  Agra  and  in  that  neighbourhood,  .tf  aicfit 
Ismael  Jilwani  and  a  number  of  other  Amirs,  waited  on  Alim  Khan,  and  acknowledged 
him.  He  now  proceeded  towards  Delhi  without  delay,  by  forced  marches.  On  reach¬ 
ing  Inderi,  Suleman  Sheikhzadeh  came  and  likewise  joined  him.  The  numbers  of  the 
confederate  army  now  amounted  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.  They  laid  siege  to  ami  bes 
Delhi,  but  were  unable  either  to  take  the  place  by  storm  or  to  reduce  it  by  famine. 

Sultan  Ibrahim,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  they  had  collected  an  army,  and  invaded  his 
dominions,  led  his  troops  to  oppose  them.  Having  notice  of  his  march  as  he  approached, 
they  raised  the  siege  and  advanced  to  meet  him.  The  confederates  concurred  in  opi¬ 
nion,  that  if  the  battle  was  fought  in  the  day  time,  the  Afghans,  from  regard  to  their 
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reputation  with  tiieir  countrymen,  would  not  flee ;  but  that  if  the  attack  was  made  by 
ni»ht,  the  night  is  dark,  and  no  one  seeing  another,  each  chief  would  shift  for  himself. 
Resolving,  therefore,  to  attempt  a  night  surprise,  they  mounted  to  proceed  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  six  kos1  off.  Twice  did  they  mount  their  horses  at  noon,  and  con¬ 
tinue  mounted  till  the  second  or  third  watch  of  the  night,  without  going  either  back  or 
forward,  not  being  able  to  come  to  a  resolution,  or  agree  among  themselves.  The  third 
time  they  set  out  for  their  surprise,  when  only  one  watch  of  the  night  remained.  Their 
raf  plan  was  for  the  party  merely  to  set  fire -to  the  tents  and  pavilions,  and  to  attempt  no¬ 
thing  farther.  They  accordingly  advanced  and  set  fire  to  the  tents  during  the  last 
watch  of  the  night,  at  the  same  time  shouting  the  war-cry.  Jilal  Khan  Jighet,  and 
several  other  Amirs,  came  over,  and  acknowledged  Alim  Khan.  Sultan  Ibrahim,  at¬ 
tended  by  a  body  of  men,  composed  of  his  own  tribe  and  family,  did  not  move  from 
the  royal  pavilion,  but  continued  steady  in  the  same  place  till  morning.  By  this  time, 
the  troops  who  accompanied  Alim  Khan  were  dispersed,  being  busy  plundering  .and 
pillaging.  Sultan  Ibrahim’s  troops  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  not  in  great  force, 
and  immediately  moved  forward  from  the  station  which  they  had  kept,  though  very 
few  in  number,  and  having  only  a  single  elephant ;  hut  no  sooner  had  the  elephant 
come  up,  than  Alim  Khan’s  men  took  to  flight,  without  attempting  to  keep  their  ground. 
In  the  course  of  his  flight  Alim  Khan  crossed  over  to  the  Doab  side  of  the  river,  and 
again  recrossed  it  towards  Panipat,  on  reaching  which  place  he  contrived  by  a  strata¬ 
gem  to  get  three  or  four  laks2  from  Mia  Suleman, 3  and  went  on  his  way.  Ismael  Jil- 
wani,  Babin,  and  Jilal  Khan,  the  eldest  son  of  Alim  Khan,  separating  from  him,  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  the  Doab.  A  small  part  of  the  army  which  Alim  Khan  pad  col¬ 
lected,  such  as  Scifeddin  Deria  Khan,  Mahmud  Khan  Kban-Jehan,  Sheikh  Jemal 
Fermuli,  and  some  others,  deserted  before  the  battle  and  joined  Ibrahim.  Alim  Khan 
and  Dilawer  Khan,  with  Haji  Khan,  after  passing  Selirind,  heard  of  my  approach,  and 
that  I  had  taken  Milwat ;  whereupon  Dilawer  Khan,  who  had  always  been  attached  to 
my  interests,  and  had  been  detained  three  or  four  months  in  prison  on  my  account, 
Separated  from  the  others,  came  on  by  way  of  Sultanpur  and  Kochi,  and  waited  upon 
me  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milwat,  three  or  four  days  after  the  taking  of  that  towS6 
Alim  Khan  and  Haji  Khan  having  passed  the  river  Satlet,4  at  length  reached  Kin- 
kuteli,  the  name  of  a  strong  castle  in  the  hills  between  Dun  and  the  plain,  and  threw 
themselves  into  it.  One  of  my  detachments,  consisting  of  Afghans  and  Hazfiras,  hap¬ 
pening  to  come  up,  blockaded  them,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  taking  the  castle, 
strong  as  it  was,  being  only  prevented  by  the  approach  of  night.  These  noblemen  then, 
made  an  attempt  to  leave  it,  but  some  of  their  horses  having  fallen  in  the  gateway, 
they  could  not  get  out.  Some  elephants  that  were  along  with  them  were  pushed  for¬ 
ward,  and  trampled  upon  and  killed  a  number  of  the  horses.  Although  unable  to  escape 
on  horseback,  they  left  the'place  during  a  dark  night  on  foot,  and  after  incredible  suf¬ 
ferings,  joined  Gliazi  Khan,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  flight,  finding  that  he  could  not 
get  refuge  in  Milwat,  had  directed  his  course  towards  the  hills,  Where  they  met.  Ghazi 
Khan  did  not  give  Alim  Khan  a  very  friendly  reception,  which  induced  him  to  wait 

2  £7 SO  or  £1000  ;  but  perhaps  they  were  laics  of  rupees. 

4  The  Satlej. 


J  Perhaps  nine  miles. 

3  Probably  a  rich  shroff  or  banker. 


approach,  had  fled  away  in  consternation,  every 


shifting  fo 


wing  morning,  leaving  Shah  Mir  Hussain,  and  some  other  office 
i  and  baggage,  I  separated  from  them,  and  pushed  on  with  all  po 
ached  Kilanur  about  the  middle  of  afternoon  prayers,  and  h 
ltan  Mirza,  Adil  Sultan,  and  the  other  Amirs,  came  here  and  r 

fore  day-break  from  Kilanur,3  We  discovered  on  the  road  certain 
m  and  the  fugitives  were  not  far  off.  Muhammedi  and  Ahmedi 
legs  about  my  person,  whom  I  had  recently  at  Kabul  promoted 


!  to  the  fort.  Ismael  Khan,  t 
Khan,  Doulet  Khan’s  eldest  sc 
rt  to  offer  terms  i 


Doulet  Khan  now  se: 
the  hills ;  but  that  if 
iver  up  the  place.  I 


the  right  and  left  wing,  and  to  the  centre, 
he  camp. 

me,  that  Ghazi  Khan  had  escaped  and  fled 
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Red,  and  escaped  to  the  hills  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  leaving  his  father,  his 
elder  and  younger  brothers,  his  mother,  his  elder  and  younger  sisters,  in  Milwat : 

(reman.)— Observe  that  faithless  man,  for  never 
Shall  he  see  the  face  of  good  fortune ; 

He  takes  care  of  his  own  comforts. 

Yet  leaves  his  wife  and  children  in  misery.1 

On  Wednesday,  I  marched  thence  towards  the  hill  to  which  Gbazi  Khan  had  fled.  January  i 
After  advancing  one  kos  from  the  station  at  the  gorge  of  Milwat,  we  halted  in  a  val¬ 
ley.  It  was  here  that  Dilawer  Khan  came  and  tendered  his  allegiance.  Doulet  Khan 
and  Ali  Khan,  with  Ismael  Khan,  and  some  other  leading  men,  were  delivered  as  pri¬ 
soners  to  Kitteh,  to  be  carried  to  the  fort  of  Milwati,  in  Behreh,  there  to  be  detained 
in  custody.  The  rest  were  delivered  to  various  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  levying 
contributions  on  them  ;  and  their  ransoms  were  fixed,  after  Dilawer  Khan’s  opinion 
had  been  taken.  Several  were  liberated  on  securities;  several  were  committed  to 
prison  and  close  custody.  Kitteh  set  out  with  the  prisoners.  He  had  reached  Sul-  Death  ot 
tanpur  when  Doulet  Khan  died.  I  gave  the  fort  of  Milwat  to  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-  ®“Ine' 
Jeng,  who  left  his  elder  brother  Arghun  in  the  place,  on  his  part,  with  a  body  of 
troops.  About  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  Hazaras  and  Afghans  were 
also  left,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  fort. 

Khwajeh  Kilan  had  loaded  some  camels  with  the  wines  of  Ghazni,  and  brought 
them  to  the  camp.  His  quarters  were  on  a  high  ground  that  overlooked  the  fort  and 
camp.  We  had  a  party  there,  in  which  some  drank  wine,  and  others  spirits.  It  was  a 

Marching  thence,  and  passing  the  small  hills  of  Ab-kend  by  Milwat,  vve  reached  Baber 
Dun.  In  the  language  of  Hindustan,  they  call  a  Julga  (or  dale),  Dun.  The  finest  dJc." 
running  water2  in  Hindustan  is  that  in  this  Dun.  There  are  many  villages  around 
the  Dun,  which  was  a  Perganna  of  the  Jeswal,  who  were  the  maternal  uncles  of  Dil¬ 
awer  Khan.  This  Dun  is  a  very  pleasant  dale,  and  there  are  meadows5  all  along  the  Descripii< 
stream.  In  several  places  they  sow  lice.  Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  a  stream  ot'fJlin* 
large  enough  to  turn  three  or  four  mills.  The  width  of  the  dale  is  one  or  two  kos  ;4 
in  some  places  it  is  even  three  kos.5  Its  hills  are  very  small,  like  hillocks,  and  all  its 
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I  sent  them  gracious  answers  from  this  place,  to  retain  them  in  their  favourable  senti- 

After  marching  from  Dun  we  came  to  Rupur.1  While  we  staid  at  Rupur,  it  rained 
incessantly,  and  was  so  extremely  cold,  that  many  of  the  starving  and  hungry  Hindu¬ 
stanis  died.  After  marching  from  Rupur,  we  had  halted  at  Keril,  opposite  to  Sehrind,2 
when  a  Hindustani  presented  hims'elf,  assuming  the  style  of  an  ambassador  from  Sul¬ 
tan  Ibrahim.  Though  he  had  no  letters  or  credentials,  yet  as  he  requested  that  one  of 
my  people  might  accompany  him  back  as  my  ambassador,  I  accordingly  did  send  back 
a  Sewadi  Tinketar3 *  along  with  him.  These  poor  men  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Ibra¬ 
him’s  camp  than  he  ordered  them  both  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  The  very'  day  that 
we  defeated  Ibrahim,  the  Sewadi  was  set  at  liberty,  and  waited  on  me. 

After  two  marches  more,  we  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  of  Ban  hr  and  Sanur. 
This  is  a  running  water,1  of  which  there  are  few  in  Hindustan,  except  large  rivers. 
They  call  it  the  stream  of  Kagar.5 *  Chiter  stands  on  its  banks.  We  rode  up  this  stream 
to  view  the  country.  Three  or  four  kosG  above  Chiter,  it  comes  flowing  down  from 
a  number  of  little  springs.  Higher  up  than  the  stream  by  which  we  had  ridden,  there 
issues  from  an  open  valley  a  rivulet  fit  to  turn  four  or  five  mills.  It  is  an  extremely 
beautiful  and  delightful  place,  with  a  charming  climate.  On  the  banks  of  this  rivulet, 
where  it  issues  from  the  spreading  valley,  I  directed  a  Charbagh  (or  large  garden)  to 
be  laid  out.  The  rivulet,  after  reaching  the  plain,  goes  on  for  a  kos  or  two,  and  falls 
into  the  first-mentioned  river.  The  place  where  the  stream  of  Kagar  issues,  and  is 
formed  from  the  junction  of  the  small  springs  that  have  been  mentioned,  may  be  three 
or  four  kos  higher  up  than  the  place  where  this  rivulet  falls  into  it.  During  the  rainy 
season,  the  water  of  the  rivulet,  swelling  extremely,  flows  down  united  with  the  stream 
of  the  Kagar,  to  Samaneh7  and  Sinatn.  At  this  station,  we  had  information  that 
Sultan  Ibrahim,  who  lay  on  this  side  of  Delhi,  was  advancing,  and  that  the  Shekdar 
of  Hissar-Firozeh,8  Hamid  Khan  Kliaseh-Khail,  had  also  advanced  ten  or  fifteen  kos 
towards  us  with  the  army  of  Hissar-Firozeh,  and  of  the  neighbouring  districts.  I  sent 
on  Kitteh  Beg  towards  Ibrahim’s  camp  to  procure  intelligence,  and  despatched  Momin 
Atkch  towards  the  army  of  Hissar-Firozeh  to  get  notice  of  its  motions. 

1  Rupur  lies  about  a  march  south  of  the  Satlej. 

2  Sehrind  or  Sirhind,  is  situated  in  latitude  30°  26',  and  longitude  76°  30'.  It  has  been  a  place  of  great 

importance,  and  is  still  a  striking  scene  though  quite  deserted.  It  is  a  very  compact  town,  six  miles 

round,  built  with  brick,  and  paved  with  the  same  material.  The  houses  are  now  unroofed,  but  the  walls 
all  standing.  The  city  contains  a  fort  nowin  ruins,  a  fine  stone  mosque,  and  many  other  handsome  tombs 

and  places  of  worship.  The  east  of  the  city  is  covered  by  a  lake,  over  which  are  two  handsome  bridges. 

On  the  other  sides  it  is  encircled  by  extensive  and  beautiful  groves  of  mangoes ;  and  altogether  presents 

a  very  grand  and  pleasing  spectacle.  There  is  a  ruined  garden  and  palace  near  the  town,  which  in  splen¬ 

dour  yields  to  no  garden  in  India,  except  the  Slmlimar  at  Lahore.. 
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.  On  Sunday,  the  13th  of  the  first  Jcmadi,  I  marched  from  Ambala,1  and  had  halted 
on  “the  margin  of  a  Tank,  when  Momin  Atkeh  and  Kitteh  Beg  both  returned  on  the 
same  day.  The  command  of  the  whole  right  wing  I  gave  to  Humaiun,  who  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  Khwajeh  Kilan,  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldai,  Wali  Khdzin,  with  some 
of  the  Begs  who  had  staid  in  Hindustan,  such  as  Khosrou,  Hindu  Beg,  Abdal-Aziz,  and 
Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng.  I  also  strengthened  this  force  by  adding  to  it  s'everal  of  the 
inferior  Begs,  and  of  my  immediate  dependants  from  the  centre,  such  as  Mansur  Birlas, 
Kitteh  Beg,  Mohib  Ali,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  directed  him  to  march  against 
Hamid  Khan.  It  was  at  this  station,  too,  that  Biban  came  and  made  his  submission. 
These  Afghans  are  provokingly  rude  and  stupid.  Although  Dilawer  Khan,  who  was 
his  superior,  both  in  the  number  of  his  retainers  and  in  rank,  did  not  sit  in  the  pre¬ 
sence,  and  although  the  sons  of  Alim  Khan  stood,  though  they  were  princes,2  this  man 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  sit,  and  expected  me  to  listen  to  his  unreasonable  demand. 

Next  morning,  being  Monday  the  14th,  Humaiun  set  out  with  his  light  force  to  at¬ 
tack  Hamid  Khan  by  surprise.  Humaiun  despatched  on  before  him  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  select  men,  by  way  of  advanced  guard.  On  coming  near  the  enemy, 
this  advanced  body  went  close  up  to  them,  hung  upon  their  flanks,  and  had  one  or 
two  rencounters,  till  the  troops  of  Humaiun  appeared  in  sight  following  them.  No 
sooner  were  they  perceived  than  the  enemy  took  to  flight.  Our  troops  brought  down 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  their  men,  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  one  halfi  and  brought 
th.e  other  half  alive  into  the  camp,  along  with  seven  or  eight  elephants.  Beg  Mirak  Mo¬ 
ghul  brought  the  news  of  this  victory  of  Humaiun  to  the  camp  at  this  station  on  Friday, 
the  18th  of  the  month.  On  the  spot,  I  directed  a  complete  dress  of  honour,  a  horse 
from  my  own  stable,  with  a  reward  in  money,  to  be  given  to  him. 

On  Monday  the  21st,  Humaiun  reached  the  camp  that  was  still  at  the  same  station, 
with  a  hundred  prisoners,  and  seven  or  eight  elephants,  and  waited  on  me.  I  ordered 
listad  Ali  Kuli  and  the  Matchlockmen  to  shoot  all  the  prisoners  as  an  example.  This 
was  Humaiun’s  first  expedition,  and  the  first  sendee  he  had  seen.  It  was  a  very  good 
omen.  Some  light  troops  having  followed  the  fugitives,  took  Hissar-Firozeh  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  reached  it,  and  returned  after  plundering  it.  Hissar-Firozeh,  which,  with 
its  dependencies  and  subordinate  districts,  yielded  a  kror,3  I  bestowed  on  Humaiun, 
with  a  kror  in  money  as  a  present. 

Marching  from  that  station,  we  reached  Shababad.  I  sent  fit  persons  towards  Sultan 
Ibrflhim’s  camp  to  procure  intelligence,  and  halted  several  days  in  this  station.  From 
this  place  also  I  dispatched  Rahmet  Piadeh  to  Kabul,  until  letters  announcing  my 
victory. 

(At  this  same  station,  and  this  same  day,  the  razor,  or  scissors,  were  first  applied  to 
Humaiun’s  beard.  As  my  honoured  father  mentions  in  these  commentaries  the  time 

1  Ambala  is  a  small  town,  with  a  handsome  tank.  The  houses  are  mostly  two  stories  high,  more 
regular  than  is  usual  in  India;  the  streets  are  well  paved  with  brick,  and  very  clean.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
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sition  in  Panipat  and  its  vicinity,  with 
Muhammed  Sarban  said  to  me,  “  You 
;  is  not  possible  he  should  ever  think  o 
m  by  the  Khans  and  Sultans  of  the  Uz 
amarkand  and  came  to  Hissar,  a  body 
ted  and  united  together,  set  out  from  I 
families  and  property  of  all  the  Mogln 
closing  up  all  the  streets,  put  them  in 


they  perceived  th 
,  and  had  fortified 
iterprise,  fell  back 


Kutlak  Kedem,  Wali  Kba: 
d  Karakuzi,  with  four  or  1 
e  properly  in  the  first  instr 
'ell.  The  day  dawned,  yet  1 
road  daylight,  when  the  en 
elephants,  and  marched  c 
ing,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  rai 
returned  safe  and  sound, ru 
ounded  with  an  arrow,  an 
om  taking  his  place  in  the 


?  the  Siah-ab.1 

.  prayers  when  Tahir  Taberi,  the  younger  brother 


of  Khalifeh 
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even  conferred  on  him  some  marks  of  favour ;  I  also  permitted  all  his  adherents  to 
retain  their  property. 
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they  did  their  former  prince,  and  obey  Bis  orders  as  implicitly.  The  people  of  Bengal 
say,  “  We  are  faithful  to  the  throne — whoever  fills  the  throne,  we  are  obedient  and 
true  to  it.”  As,  for  instance,  before  the  accession  of  Nusrat  Shah’s  father,  an  Abys¬ 
sinian  having  killed  the  reigning  King,  mounted  the  throne,  and  governed  the  king¬ 
dom  for  some  time.  Sultan  Alaeddin  killed  the  Abyssinian, 1  ascended  the  throne,  and 
was  acknowledged  as  King.  After  Sultan  Alaeddin’s  death,  the  kingdom  devolved  by 
succession  to  his  son,  who  now  reigned.  There  is  another  usage  in  Bengal ;  it  is  rec¬ 
koned  disgraceful  and  mean  for  any  king  to  spend  or  diminish  the  treasures  of  his 
predecessors.  It  is  reckoned  necessary  for  every  long,  on  mounting  the  throne,  to 
collect  a  new  treasure  for  himself.  To  collect  a  treasure  is,  by  these  people,  deemed 
a  great  glory  and  ground  of  distinction.  There  is  another  custom,  that  Pergannahs 
have  been  assigned  from  ancieut  times  to  defray  the  expenses  of  each  department,  tile 
treasury,  the  stable,  and  all  the  royal  establishments ;  no  expenses  are  paid  in  any  other 

The  five  kings  who  have  been  mentioned  are  great  princes,  and  are  all  Musulmans, 
and  possessed  of  formidable  armies.  The  most  powerful  of  the-  Pagan  princes,  in  point 
of  territory  and  army,  is  the  Raja  of  Bijnager.3  Another  is  the  Rana  Sanka,  who  has 
attained  his  present  high  eminence,  only  in  these  later  times,  by  his  own  valour  and  his 
sword.  His  original  principality  was  Cliitur.  During  the  confusions  that  prevailed 
among  princes  of  the  kingdom  of  Mandu,  he  seized  a  number  of  provinces  which  had  de¬ 
pended  on  Mandu,  such  as  Rantpur,3  Sarangpur,  Bliilsan,  and  Chanderi.  In  the  year 
934,  by  the  divine  favour,  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  I  took  by  storm  Chanderi,  which 
was  commanded  by  Meidani  Rao,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  distinguished  of  Rana 
Sanka’s  officers,  put  all  the  Pagans  to  the  sword,  and  from  the  mansion  of  hostility 
which  it  had  long  been,  converted  it  into  the  mansion  of  the  faith,  as  will  he  hereafter 
more  fully  detailed.  There  were  a  number  of  other  Rais  and  Rajas  on  the  borders 
and  within  the  territory  of  Hindustan  ;  many  of  whom,  on  account  of  their  remote¬ 
ness,  or  the  difficulty  of  access  into  their  country,  have  never  submitted  to  the  Mu- 
sulman  kings.  * 

Hindustan  is  situated  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  climates.  No  part  of  it  is  in 
the  fourth.  It  is  a  remarkably  fine  country.  It  is  quite  a  different  world,  compared 
with  our  countries.  Its  h  11s  and  rivers,  its  forests  and  plains,  its  animals  and  plants, 
its  inhabitants  and  their  languages,  its  winds  and  rains,  are  all  of  a  different  nature. 
Although  the  Gcrmsils  (or  hot  districts),  in  the  territory  of  Kabul,  bear,  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  some  resemblance  to  Hindustan,  while  in  other  particulars  they  differ,  yet  yon 
have  no  sooner  passed  the  river  Sind  than  the  country,  the  trees,  the  stones,  the  wan¬ 
dering  tribes,4  the  maimers  and  customs  of  the  people,  are  all  entirely  those  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.  The  northern  range  of  hills  lias  been  mentioned.  Immediately  on  crossing 
the  river  Sind,  we  come  upon  several  countries  in  this  range  of  mountains,  connected 
with  Kashmir,  such  as  Pekheli  and  Shemeng.  Most  of  them,  though  now  independent 
of  Kashmir,  were  formerly  included  in  its  territories.  After  leaving  Kashmir,  these 

>  This  was  Mozefftr  Shah  Habshi,  who  reigned  three  years.  3  In  the 

3  The  famous  fortress  of  Raatambor,  situated  in  latitude  26",  and  lonritude  70"  3C 

*  The  Ils  and  Uluses. 


i  Dekhan. 


tlie  Ganges,  the  Rahet,5  the  Gumti,  the  Gagra,  the  Sirud,  the  Gandak,  ant 
of  others,  that  all  throw  themselves  into  the  Ganges,0  which,  preserving 
proceeds  towards  the  east,  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of  Bengal, 
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a  palace  of  Sultan  Firoz  Sliali,  which  stands  on  a  small  rocky  hillock.  After  passing 
this,  it  breaks,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  into  a  number  of  detached,  scattered, 
small,  rocky  hills,  that  lie  in  different  directions.  When  it  gains  the  country  of  Mewat, 
the  *Bills  rise  in  height ;  and  when  it  leaves  Mewat,  it  enters  the  country  of  Biana. 
The  countries  of  Sikri,  B&ri,  and  Dhulpur,  are  formed  by  this  range,  although  not 
comprehended  within  it ;  and  the  hill-country  of  Gualiltr,  which  they  also  call  Galior, 
is  formed  by  a  detached  offset  from  it.  The  hill-country  of  Rantambor,  Chitur, 
Mandu,  and  Ckanderi,  is  formed  by  branches  of  this  same  range.  In  some  places  it 
is  interrupted  for  seven  or  eight  kos.1  This  hilly  tract  is  composed  of  very  low,  rough, 
rugged,  stony,  and  jungly  hills.  In  this  range  it  never  snows;  but  several  of  the 
rivers  of  Hindustan  originate  among  the  hills  of  which  it  is  composed. 

Most  of  the  districts  of  Hindustan  are  plain  and  level.  Though  Hindustan  contains 
so  many  provinces,  none  of  them  has  any  artificial  canals2  for  irrigation.  It  is  watered 
only  by  rivers,  though  in  .some  places,  too,  there  is  standing  water.3  Even  in  those 
cities  which  are  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  digging  a  water-course,  and  thereby  bring- 
.  ing  water  into  them,  yet  no  water  has  been  brought  in.  There  may  be  several  reasons 
for  this.  One  of  them  is,  that  water  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for  the  crops  and 
gardens.  The  autumnal  crop  is  nourished  by  the  rains  of  the  rainy  season.  It 
is  remarkable  that  there  is  a  spring  crop  even  though  no  rain  falls.  They  raise 
water  for  the  young  trees,  till  they  are  one  or  two  years  old,  by  means  of  a  water¬ 
wheel  or  buckets;  after  that  time  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  water  them.  Some 
vegetables  they  water.  In  Lahore,  Debalpur,  Sehrend,  and  the  neighbouring  dis¬ 
tricts,  they  water  by  means  of  a  wheel.  They  first  take  two  ropes,  of  a  length  suited 
to  the  depth  of  the  well,  and  fasten  each  of  them  so  as  to  form  a  circle ;  between  the 
two  circular  ropes  they  insert  pieces  of  wood  connecting  them,  and  to  these  they  fix 
water-pitchers.  The  ropes  so  prepared,  with  the  pitchers  attached  to  them  by  means 
of  the  pieces  of  wood,  they  throw  over  a  wheel  that  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  well. 
On  the  one  end  of  the  axletree  of  this  wheel  they  place  another  wheel  with  teeth,  and 
to  the  side  of  this  last  they  apply  a  third,  which  they  make  with  an  upright  axle. 
When  the  bullocks  turn  this  last  wheel  round,  its  teeth  working  upon  those  of  the 
second  wheel,  turn  the  large  wheel  on  which  is  the  circle  of  pitchers.  They  make 
a  trough  under  the  place  where  the  water  is  discharged  by  the  revolution  of  the 
pitchers,  and  from  this  trough  convey  the  water  to  whatever  place  it  may  he  required. 
They  have  another  contrivance  for  raising  water  for  irrigation  in  Agra,  Biana, 
Chandwar,  and  that  quarter,  by  means  of  a  bucket.  This  is  very  troublesome,  and 
filthy  besides.  On  the  brink  of  a  well  they  fix  in  strongly  two  forked  pieces  of  wood, 
and  between  their  prongs  insert  a  roller,  They  then  fasten  a  great  water-bucket  to 
long  ropes,  which  they  bring  over  the  roller  ;-.one  end  of  this  rope  they  tie  to  the 
bullock,  and  while  one  man  drives  the  bullock,  another  is  employed  to  pour  the  water 
out  of  the  bucket  (when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  well).  Every  time  that  the  bullock 
raises  the  bucket  from  the  well,  as  it  is  let  down  again,  the  rope  slides  along  the 
bullock-course,  is  defiled  with  urine  and  dung,  and  in  this  filthy  condition  falls  into 
1  Ten  or  twelve  miles.  2  Ab-rewan,  perhaps  small  rivulets. 

n  Kara- sular,  literally  black  waters.  These  are  chiefly  large  tanks. 
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Were  gored.  In  one  hunt,  it  tossed  with  its  horn,  a  Ml  spear’s  length,  the  horse  of  a 
young  man  named  Maksud,  whence  he  got  the  name  of  Rhinoceros  Maksud. 

Another  animal  is  the  wild  buffalo.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  common  buffalo.  Its  WiM  buf- 
horns  go  back  like  those  of  the  common  buffalo,  but  not  so  as  to  grow  into  the  flesh.  !i!o' 

It  is  a  very  destructive  and  ferocious  animal. 

Another  is  the  nilgau.  Its  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of  a  horse.  It  is  somewhat  Nilgai, 
slenderer.  The  male  is  bluish,  whence  it  is  called  the  nilgau.1  It  has  two  small  horns, 
and  on  its  neck  has  some  hair,  more  than  a  span  in  length,2  which  bears  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  mountain-cow  tassels.3  Its  tail  is  like  the  bull’s.  The  colour  of  the  fe¬ 
male  is  like  that  of  the  gawezin  deer ;  she  has  no  horns,  nor  any  hair  on  the  under 
part  of  her  neck ;  and  is  plumper  than  the  male. 

Another  is  the  kotah-paicheb.4  Its  size  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  white  deer.  Its  Kouh-pai- 
two  fore  legs  as  well  as  its  thighs  are  short,  whence  its  name — (short-legged).  Its  horns  cheh' 
are  branching  like  those  of  the  gawezin,  but  less.  Every  year  too  it  casts  its  horns 
like  the  stag.  It  is  a  bad  runner,  and  therefore  never  leaves  the  jungle. 

There  is  another  species  of  deer  that  resembles  the  male  honeh  or  jhan.  Its  back  is  Antelope, 
black,  its  belly  white,  its  horns  longer  than  those  of  the  honeh,  and  more  crooked. 

The  Hindustanis  call  it  kilhereh.  This  word  was  probably  originally  kalahern,  that  is 
(black  deer),  which  they  have  corrupted  into  kilhereh.  The  female  is  white.  They 
take  deer  by  means  of  this  kilhereh.  They  make  fast  a  running-net  to  its  horns,  and 
tie  a  stone  larger  than  a  footrball  to  its  leg,  that,  after  it  is  separated  from  the  deer,  it 
may  be  hindered  from  running  far.  When  the  deer  sees  the  wild  kilhereh,  it  advances 
up  to  it,  presenting  its  head.  This  species  of  deer  is  very  fond  of  fighting,  and  comes 
on  to  butt  with  its  horns.  When  they  have  engaged  and  pushed  at  each  other  with 
their  horns,  in  the  course  of  their  moving  backwards  and  forwards,  the  net  which  has 
been  fastened  on  the  tame  one’s  horns,  gets  entangled  in  those  of  the  wild  deer,  and 
prevents  its  escape.  Though  the  wild  deer  uses  every  effort  to  flee,  the  tame  one  does 
not  run  off,  and  is  greatly  impeded  by_the  stone  tied  to  its  leg,  which  keeps  back  the 
other  also.  In  this  way  they  take  a  number  of  deer,5  which  they  afterwards  tame. 

They  likewise  take  deer  by  setting  nets.  They  breed  this  tame  deer  to  fight  in  their 
houses  ;  it  makes  an  excellent  battle. 

There  is  on  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  of  Hindustan  another  deer  which  is  smaller.  Deer. 

It  may  be  equal  in  size  to  a  sheep6  of  a  year  old. 

Another  is  the  gad-kini ;  it  is  a  small  species  of  cow,  like  the  larger  kochkar  (or  Gau-tini. 
ram)  of  our  country.  Its  flesh  is  very  tender  and  savoury. 

The  monkey  is  another  of  the  animals  of  the  country.  The  Hindustanis  call  it  Monkey. 
Bander.  There  are  many  species  of  them.  One  species  is  the  same  that  is  brought 
to  our  countries.  The  jugglers  teach  them  tricks.  It  is  met  with  in  the  hill-country 

2  On  the  lower  part  of  its  neck  is  a  thick  circumscribed  tuft  of  hair. — D,  W.  (For  this  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  notes  marked  D.  W.  I  am  indebted  to  Uavid  White,  M.D.  second  Member  of  the  Medical  Board 

3  Kitas.  '  ' 4  Short-legged. 

c  This  way  of  catching  the  antelope  is  still  in  constant  use  in  India. 


:  Tugli  ghalchen. 
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of  the  Dera  (or  valley  of)  Nur,  on  the  Koh  Sefid,  in  the  skirts  of  the  hills  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Khaiber,  and  from  thence  downward  throughout  all  Hindustan.  It  is 
not  found  any  higher  up  than  the  places  I  have  mentioned.  Its  hair  is  yellow,  its  face 
white,  its  tail  is  not  very  long.  There  is  another  species  of  monkey,  which  is  not 
found  in  Bajour,  Sewad,  and  these  districts,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  kinds  that 
are  brought  into  our  country.  Its  tail  is  very  long,  its  hair  whitish,  its  face  entirely 
black.  They  call  this  species  of  monkey  langur ,*  and  it  is  met  with  in  the  hills  and 
woods  of  Hindustan.  There  is  still  another  species  of  monkey,  whose  hair,  face,  and 
all  its  limbs  arc  quite  black ;  they  bring  it  from  several  islands  of  the  sea.  There  is 
yet  another  species  of  monkey  brought  from  some  islands.  Its  colour  approaches  to  a 
yellowish  blue,  somewhat  like  the  skin  of  the  fig.  Its  head  is  broadisk,  and  it  is  of  a 
much  larger  size  than  other  monkeys.  It  is  very  fierce  and  destructive.2 

Another  is  the  nol3  (or  mungoose).  It  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  Irish.  It  mounts 
on  trees.  Many  also  call  it  the  mus-khurma.4  They  reckon  it  lucky.  There  is  another 
of  the  mouse  species,  which  they  call  gilheri  (the  squirrel) ;  it  always  lives  in  trees,  and 
runs  up  and  down  them  with  surprising  nimbleness. 

Of  the  birds,  one  is  the  peacock.  It  is  a  beautifully  coloured,  and  splendid  animal. 
It  is  less  remarkable  for  its  bulk  than  for  its  colour  and  beauty.  Its  size  may  he  about 
that  of  a  crane,  but  it  is  not  so  tall.  On  the  head  of  the  peacock,  and  of  the  pea-hen, 
there  may  he  about  twenty  or  thirty  feathers,  rising  two  or  three  fingers’  breadth  in 
height.  The  pea-hen  is  neither  richly  coloured  nor  beautiful.  The  head  of  the  male 
has  a  lustrous  and  undulating  colour.  Its  neck  is  of  a  fine  azure.  Lower  down  than 
the  neck,  its  back  is  painted  with  the  richest  yellow,  green,  azure,  and  violet ;  the 
flowers  or  stars  on  its  back  are  but  small ;  below,  they  increase  in  size,  still  preserving 
the  same  colour  and  splendour,  down  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  tail.  The  tail  of 
some  peacocks  is  as  high  as  a  man.  Below  these  richly-painted  feathers  of  its  tail,  it 
lias  another  smaller  tail  like  that  of  other  birds,  and  this  ordinary  tail,  and  the  feathers 
<tf  its  sides,  are  red.  It  is  found  in  Bajour  and  Sewad,  and  in  the  countries  below, 
but  not  in  Kuner  or  Lemghanat,  or  in  any  place  higher  up.  It  flies  even  worse  than 
the  kerghawel  (or  pheasant),  and  cannot  take  more  than  one  or  two  flights  at  a  time/' 
On  account  of  its  flying  so  ill,  it  always  frequents  either  a  hilly  country  or  a  jungle. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  whenever  there  are  many  peacocks  in  a  wood,  there  are  also  a 
number  of  jackals  in  it ;  and  as  they  have  to  drag  after  them  a  tail  the  size  of  a  man, 
it  may  easily  be  supposed  how  much  they  are  molested  by  the  jackals,  in  their  passage 
from  one  thicket  to  another.  The  Hindustanis  call  them  mor.  According  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Imam  Abu  Hanifek,  this  bird  is  lawful  food.  Its  flesh  is  not  unpleasant. 
It  resembles  that  of  the  quail,  but  it  is  eaten  with  some  degree  of  loathing,  like  that  of 
the  camel. 

2  Baber  adds, — it  is  singular,  quod  penis  ejus  semper  sit  erecta,  et  nuuquam  non  ad  eoitum  idonea. 

2  A  note  on  the  Turki  copy  calls  the  nol,  Ram,  which  is  the  weasel  of  Tartary.  Newal  is  still  the 
Hindustani  name  for  the  mungoose. 

•'  The  kerghawel,  which  is  of  the  pheasant  species,  when  pursued,  will  take  several  flights  imme¬ 
diately  after  each  other,  though  none  long ;  peacocks,  it  seems,  soon  get  tired,  and  take  to  running. 
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Another  is  the  parrot,  which  also  is  found  in  Bajour  and  the  countries  below  it.  In  Parro 
the  Spring,  when  the  mulberry  ripens,  it  comes  up  into  Nangenhar  and  Lemghanit, 
hut  is  found  there  at  no  other  season.  There  are  many  species  of  parrot.  One 
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Another  is  the  lfljeh.1  This  fowl  they  also  call  the  bukalemun.2  From  the  head 
to  the  tail,  it  has  five  or  six  different  colours.  Its  neck  has  a  bright  glancing  tinge 
like  the  pigeon’s.  In  size,  it  is  equal  to  the  lcepki  durri.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
kepki  durri3  of  Hindustan ;  as  the  kepki  durri  inhabits  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  this  also  inhabits  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  They  are  met  with  in  tile  country 
of  Kabul  and  the  liill-country  of  Nijrow,  and  from  thence  downward,  wherever  there 
are  hills ;  but  they  are  not  found  any  higher  up.4  A  remarkable  circumstance  is  told 
of  them.  It  is  said,  that  in  winter  they  come  down  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills,  and 
that  if  in  their  flight  one  of  them  happens  to  pass  over  a  vineyard,  it  can  no  longer 
fly,5  and  is  taken.  God  knows  the  truth  !  Its  flesh  is  very  savoury. 

Another  bird  is  the  durraj  (or  partridge).  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Hindustan.  It  is 
found  everywhere  in  the  countries  of  the  Germsil.  But,  as  certain  species  of  it  are 
found  only  in  Hindustan,  I  have  included  it  in  this  descriptive  enumeration.  The 
partridge  may  he  equal  to  the  kepki  durri  in  size.  The  colour  of  its  back  is  like  that 
of  the  female  of  the  murgh-e-deshti  (or  jungle  fowl).  Its  neck  and  breast  are  black, 
with  bright  white  spots.  On  both  sides  of  both  its  eyes  is  a  line  of  red.  It  has  a  cry 
like  Shir  ddrem ,  Skekrek.6  From  its  cry  it  gets  its  name.  It  pronounces  Shir  short, 
ddrem  Shehrek  it  pronounces  distinctly.  The  partridges  of  Asterdbdd  are  said  to  cry 
Bat  mini,  tuti  Idr.  The  cry  of  the  partridges  of  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  is,  Bil  shuher  tidhn  al  naam.7  The  colour  of  the  hen  bird  resembles  that  of  the 
young  kerghawel  (or  pheasant).  They  are  found  below  Nijrow.  There  is  another  fowl 
of  the  partridge  kind,  which  they  call  kenjel.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  partridge. 
Its  cry  is  very  like  that  of  a  kepk,  but  shriller.  There  is  little  difference  in  colour  be¬ 
tween  the  male  and  female.  It  is  found  in  the  country  of  Pershawer,  Hashnaghar, 
and  in  the  countries  lower  down,  but  in  no  district  higher  up. 

Another  bird  is  the  palpekar.  Its  size  is  ecpial  to  that  of  the  kepki  durri.  Its 
figure  resembles  the  dung-hill  cock,  and  in  colour  it  is  like  the  hen.  From  its  forehead 
down  to  its  breast,  it  is  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour.  The  palpekar  inhabits  the  hill- 
country  of  Hindustan. 

The  murgh-e-sihra8  (fowl  of  the  wild)  is  another.  The  difference  between  it  and 
the  barn-door  fowl  is,  that  the  fowl  of  the  wild  flies  like  the  kerghawel  (or  pheasant) ; 
it  is  not  of  every  colour  like  the  barn-door  fowl.  It  is  found  in  the  hill-country  of  Ba- 
jour,  and  the  hill-country  lower  down.  It  is  not  met  with  above  Bajour. 

Another  is  the  chelsi,  which  is  like  the  palpekar,  but  the  palpekar  has  finer  colours. 
It  inhabits  the  hill-country  of  Bajour. 

Another  is  the  sham.  It  may  be  about  the  size  of  the  common  cock,  and  is  of  va¬ 
rious  colours.  It  also  is  found  in  the  hill-country  of  Bajour. 

Another  is  the  budineh  (or  quail),  which  is  not  peculiar  to  Hindustan,  but  there 


i  The  Persian  has  UMieh.  2  Camelion  bird. 

3  The  kepki  deri,  or  durri,  is  much  larger  than  the  common  kepk  of  Persia,  and  is  peculiar  to  Kho- 

rasan.  It  is  said  to  he  a  beautiful  bird.  The  common  kepk  of  Persia  and  Kabul  is  the  hill  chikor  of  India. 

4  The  lujeh  may  perhaps  be  the  chikor  of  the  plains,  which  Hunter  calls  bartavelle,  or  Greek  par¬ 
tridge. 

5  See  Note  p.  145.  s  I  have  milk  and  sugar. 

7  God  grant  that  happiness  may  always  continue.  8  Perhaps  the  common  jungle  fowl. 
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are  four  or  five  species  of  it  peculiar  to  that  country.  There  is  one  species  that  visits 
our  countries.1  It  is  larger,  and  more  spreading  than  the  common  budineh.  There 
is  another  species,  which  is  less  than  the  budinehs  that  visit  us.  Its  wings  and  tail 
are  reddish.  This  budineh  goes  in  flights  like  the  Chtr.  There  is  still  another  species, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  budinehs  that  visit  our  country.  They  are  generally  black 
on  the  throat  and  breast.  There  is  another  species  which  seldom  visits  Kabul.  It  is 
small,  somewhat  larger  than  the  karcheh ;  in  Kabul  they  call  it  kuratu. 

Another  is  the  kherjil  (or  bustard),  which  may  be  about  the  size  of  the  tughdak,  Kherjil  (or 
and  is  in  reality  the  taghdak2  of  Hindustan.  Its  flesh  is  very  savoury.  The  flesh  of  bustard)' 
the  leg  of  some  fowls,  and  of  the  breast  of  others,  is  excellent ;  the  flesh  of  every  part 
of  the  kherjil  is  delicious.  • 

Another  is  the  cherz3  (or  floriken).  Its  size  is  somewhat  less  than  the  tughderi.  Cherz  (or 
The  back  of  the  male  is  like  that  of  the  tughderi ;  its  breast  is  black.  The  female  is 
all  of  a  single  colour.  The  flesh  of  the  cherz  is  very  delicate.  As  the  kherjil  resembles 
the  tughdak,  the  cherz  resembles  the  tughderi. 

Another  is  the  baghri-kara4 *  (or  rock-pigeon)  of  Hindustan,  which  is  less  than  the  Baghri. 
bagliri-kara  of  the  west,  and  slenderer ;  its  cry,  too,  is  sharper.  rock- 

There  are  other  fowls,  that  frequent  the  water  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  One  of  P‘geor‘>- 
these  is  the  ding3  (or  adjutant),  which  is  a  large  bird.  Each  of  its  wings  is  the 
length  of  a  man ;  on  its  head  and  neck  there  is  no  hair ;  something  like  a  bag  Ding  (or 
hangs  from  its  neck ;  its  back  is  black,  its  breast  white ;  it  frequently  visits  Kabul. 

One  year  they  caught  and  brought  me  a  ding,  which  became  very  tame.  The  flesh 
which  they  threw  it,  it  never  failed  to  catch  in  its  beak,  and  swallowed  without  cere¬ 
mony.  On  one  occasion,  it  swallowed  a  shoe  well  shod  with  iron ;  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  it  swallowed  a  good-sized  fowl  right  down,  with  its  wings  and  feathers. 

Another  is  the  saras.6  The'  Turks  who  are  in  Hindustan  call  it  tiweh-tumeh.~  Siras' 

It  is  a  little  less  than  the  ding.  The  neck  of  the  ding  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
saras.  Its  head  is  red.  They  keep  it  about  their  houses,  and  it  becomes  very  tame. 

Another  is  the  minkisa,  which  is  nearly  of  the  height  of  the  saras,  but  its  size  is  Jlmlnsa. 
less.  It  resembles  the  stork,8  but  is  much  larger.  Its  bill  is  longer  than  the  stork’s, 
and  is  black.  Its  head  is  polished  and  shining,  its  neck  white,  its  wings  party- 
coloured.  The  edges  and  roots  of  the  feathers  of  its  wings  are  white,  and  the  middle 

There  is  another  sort  of  stork,  which  has  a  white  neck,  while  its  head  and  all  the  Yak  D‘ns- 
rest  of  its  body  are  black.  It  migrates  to  our  countries.  It  is  rather  less  than  the 

1  That  is,  the  country  north  of  the  Oxus. 

2  The  bustard  is  common  in  the  Dekhan,  where  it  is  bigger  than  a  turkey,  and  is  called  toghdiir,  pro¬ 
bably  corrupted  from  toghdak. 

3  A  sort  of  bustard ;  Otis  Bengalensis. 

*  On  the  margin  of  the  Turki,  it  is  explained  as  signifying  the  Balkeh. 

0  The  Hindustani  namffof  the  adjutant  is  Ptr-e-Dang. 

6  A  kind  of  heron ;  the  Ardea  Antigone.  7  Catnel-like.  8  Leklek. 

53  This  answers  the  description  of  the  janglul  or  janghal  called  dokh  in  the  Dekhan,  which  Hunter 

indicates  as  the  Ardea  Indica. 
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common  stork.  This  stork  the  Hindustanis  call  yak  ding}  There  is  another  stork, 
which  resembles  in  colour  and  shape  the  stork  that  visits  our  countries.  Its  beak  is 
generally  black  and  white,  and  it  is  much  smaller -than  the  other.  There  is  yet  another 
fowl  which  resembles  the  stork  and  heron.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  longer  than  the 
heron’s  and  larger.  In  size  it  is  less  than  the  stork. 

Another  is  the  large  huzek2  (or  curlew).  Its  bulk  may  be  about  that  of  the  star¬ 
ling.  Its  head  and  two  wings  are  white.  It  has  a  loud  cry.  Another  is  the  white 
buzek.3  Its  head  and  bill  are  black.  It  is  considerably  larger  than  the  buzek  of 
our  countries,  but  less  than  the  buzek  of  Hindustan.4 

There  is  another  water-fowl,  which  they  call  gheret-pai.5  It  is  larger  than  the  sona 
burchin.  The  male  and  female  are  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  always  found  in  Hashna- 
gkar,  and  sometimes  visits  the  Lemghanat.  Its  flesh  is  very  delicate. 

There,  is  another  waterfowl  which  they  call  shahmurgh.5  It  may  be  rather  less  than 
the  goose.  It  has  a  swelling  above  its  nose.  Its  breast  is  white,  its  back  black,  and 
its  flesh  is  excellent. 

Another  is  the  zemej,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  burkut  (or  falcon).  It  is  of  a 
black  colour.  < 

Another  is  the  starling.?  Its  tail  and  back  are  red. 

Another  is  the  ala-kurgheh  (or  magpie)  of  Hindustan.  It  is  slender,  and  less  than 
the  ala-kurgheh  (or  magpie)  of  my  native  country.  It  has  some  white  on  its  neck. 

There  is  another  bird,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  carrion  crow.  In  Lem¬ 
ghanat  they  call  it  the  wood-fowl.8  Its  head  and  breast  are  black,  its  wings  and  tail 
red,  its  eyes  a  very  deep  red.3  From  its  being  weak  and  flying  ill,  it  never  comes  out 
of  the  woods,  whence  it  is  that  it  gets  the  name  of  the  wood-fowl. 

Anqther  is  the  great  bat;  they  call  it  chemgudri.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  owl,10 
and  its  head  resembles  that  of  a  young  whelp.  It  lays  hold  of  a  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  intends  to  roost,  turns  head  undermost,  and  so  hangs,  presenting  a  very  sin¬ 
gular  appearance. 

Another  is  the  aakeh  of  Hindustan;  they  eafl  it  mita..  It  is  a  little  smaller  than 
the  common  aakeh,  which  is  party-coloured  black  and  white,  while  the  mita  is  party- 
coloured  brown  and  black. 

There  is  another  bird  whose  size  may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  sandulaj-mamflla.  It 
is  of  a  beautiful  red,  and  on  its  wings  has  a  little  black. 

1  The  yak  ding  is  probably  one  of  two  kinds  of  storks  common  in  India.  The  largest  is  called  Icalli, 
anil  the  smallest  laylag.  Baber  appears  to  reverse  this.  The  laglag,  which  is  a  black  bird,  with  a 
white  neck  and  head,  does  not  at  all  resemble  the  common  stork,  and  its  right  to  the  name  seems 

-  Perhaps  the  royal  curlew.  3  White  curlew. 

4  Perhaps  the  spoonbill,  called,  in  India,  Chamach  Buzeh. 

1  Ghazin-pai. — Turki.  There  is  a  kind  of  water-fowl  called  gazpa,  which  seems  to  be  a  redshank. 

6  The  bird  called  nakta,  a  sort  of  duck,  but  nearly  as  big  as  a  wild-goose ;  it  has  a  black  beak,  with 
a  high  brob  on  it. 

7  Sar.  3  IVIurgh-jengli. 

0  This  is  the  crow-pheasant,  or  Malabar  pheasant,  the  Cueulus  Castaneus. 
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Another  is  the  gerehek.  It  resembles  the  karlughach,rbut  is  much  larger  than  Oerd.cli. 
that  bird  ;  it  is  entirely  of  a  black  colour. 

Another  is  the  koel,2  which  in  length  may  be  equal  to  the  crow,  but  is  much  thinner.  Kocl. 

It  has  a  kind  of  song,  and  is  the  nightingale  of  Hindustan.  It  is  respected  by  the 
natives  of  Hindustan  as  much  as  the  nightingale  by  us.  It  inhabits  gardens  where  the 
trees  are  close  planted. 

There  is  another  bird  resembling  the  shakrhk.  It  lives  close  among  and  about  trees, 
and  may  be  about  the  size  of  a  shakrak.  It  is  green-coloured  like  the  parrot. 

Of  the  aquatic  animals,  one  is  the  alligator.3  It  dwells  in  standing  waters,  and  Aquatic 
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are,  besides,  in  many  rivers  of  Hindustan  small  fishes,  which,  if  they  hear  a  harsh  sound, 
or  the  treading  of  a  foot,  instantly  leap  a  gez,  or  a  gez  and  a  hal£  out  of  the  water. 

The  frogs  of  Hindustan  are  worthy  of  notice.  Though  of  the  same  species  as  our 
own,  yet  they  will  run  six  or  seven  gez 1  on  the  face  of  the  water. 

Of  the  vegetable  productions  peculiar  to  Hindustan,  one  is  the  mango  (ambeh). 
The  natives  of  Hindustan  generally  pronounce  the  hi  in  it,  as  if  no  vowel  followed ;  but 
as  this  makes  the  word  difficult  to  articulate,  it  is  sometimes  called  naghzak ,  as  Khwa- 
jeh  Khosrou  says — 

My  mango  (my  fair2)  is  the  embellisher  of  the  garden. 

The  most  lovely  fruit  of  Hindustan. 

Such  mangoes  as  are  good  are  excellent.  Many  are  eaten,  but  few  are  good  of  their 
kind.  They  pluck  most  of  them  unripe,  and  ripen  them  in  the  house.  While  unripe 
the  mango  makes  excellent  tarts,  and  extremely  good  marmalade.  In  short,  this  is 
the  best  fruit  of  Hindustan.  The  tree  hears  a  great  weight  of,fruit.  Many  praise  the 
mango  so  highly  as  to  give  it  the  preference  to  every  kind  of  fruit,  the  musk-melon 
excepted ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  justify  their  praises.  It  resembles  the  kardi- 
peaek,  and  ripens  in  the  rains.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it.  One  kind  they  squeeze 
and  soften  in  the  hand,  and  then,  making  a  hole  in  its  side,  press  it  and  suck  the  juice. 
The  other  is  like  the  kardi-peaek.  They  take  off  its  skin,  and  cat  it.  Its  leaf  some¬ 
what  resembles  that  of  the  peach.  Its  trunk  is  ill-looking,  and  ill-shaped.  In  Bengal 
and  Gujrat  the  mangoes  are  excellent. 

Another  of  their  fruits  is  the  plantain.5  The  Arabs  call  it  mauz.  Its  tree  is  not 
very  tall,  and,  indeed,  is  not  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  tree;  it  is  something  between 
a  tree  and  a  vegetable.4  Its  leaf  bears  some  likeness  to  that  of  the  Aman-kara,  hut 
the  plantain  leaf  is  two  gez5  in  length,  and  nearly  one  in  breadth.  A  shoot  resem¬ 
bling  a  heart  springs  up  from  its  centre.  The  bud  of  the  plantain  is  on  this  shoot. 
This  large  bud  resembles  a  sheep’s  heart.  From  the  root  of  every  leaf  that  opens 
round  this  hud,  a  row  of  six  or  seven  flowers  "Springs  out.  These  flowers  so  rising 
in  a  row,  afterwards  become  rows  of  plantains.  When  the  shoot  which  resembles  a 
heart  expands  and  blows,  the  leaves  of  that  large  hud  opening,  the  rows  of  the  plantain 
flowers  become  visible.  The  plaintain  has  two  good  qualities;  the  offe  is,  that  it  is 
easily  peeled — the  other,  that  it  has  no  stones,  and  is  not  stringy.  It  is  rather  longer 
and  thinner  than  the  brinjal.  It  is  not  very  sweet.  The  plaintain  of  Bengal,  how¬ 
ever,  is  extremely  sweet,  and  has  a  very  beautiful  tree.  It  has  very  broad  leaves  of 
bright  greej,  and  is  an  elegant  plant. 

Another  is  the  ambli,6  which  name  they  give  to  the  Indian  date.  It  has  small 
c'  indented  leaves,  precisely  like  the  bfiia,  but  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  smaller.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  tree,  and  yields  a  profusion  of  shade.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and 
abounds  in  a  wild  state. 

1  Twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  2  Naghzak.  5  Kileh. 

'4  That  is,  is  herbaceous.— D.  W.  5  About  four  feet. 

6  Tamarindus  Indica,  so  called  from  Tamar  Hindi ,  the  Indian  date. 
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Another  is  the  mehweh.1  which  is  also  called  the  gal-chekan.  This  also  is  a  very  Mdiwen,  m 
wide-spreading  tree.  The  houses  of  the  natives  of  Hindustan  are  chiefly  constructed  m°“ro- 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree.  They  extract  a  spirit  from  the  flowers  of  the  mehweh. 

They  dry  its  flowers,  and  eat  them  like  raisins.  It  is  from  them  likewise  that  they 
extract  the  liquor.2  They  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  kishmish,)  and  have  rather 
a  disagreeable,  sickly  taste ;  but  the  smell  of  the  flower  is  not  disagreeable.  It  may  be 
eaten.  This  tree  likewise  grows  wild.  Its  fruit  is  ill  tasted.  The  stone  is  rather  large, 
and  its  shell  thin.  They  extract  an  oil  from  the  kernel. 

Another  is  the  kirni.4  This,  though  not  a  wide-spreading  tree,  at  the  same  time  is  Kimi. 
not  a  small  one.  Its  fruit  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  smaller  than  the  jujube.  In  taste 
it  bears  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  grape.  It  leaves  rather  a  bad  flavour  behind,  hut 
it  is  a  good  fruit,  and  is  eaten.  The  skin  of  its  stone  is  thin. ' 

Another  is  the  jaman.5  Its  leaf  perfectly  resembles  that  of  the  tal,  but  is  thicker  Jimai!. 
and  greener.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  fine-looking  tree.  Its  fruit  resembles  the  black 
grape,  hut®  has  a  more  acid  taste,  and  is  not  very  good. 

Another  is  the  lcermerik.7  It  is  fluted  with  five  sides.  In  size  it  may  be  equal  to  a  Kemierick. 
ghmalu,9  and  in  length  four  or  five  fingers-breadth.  When  ripe  it  is  yellow.  This, 
fruit,  too,  has  no  stone.  If  plucked  unripe,  it  is  very  bitter ;  when  well  ripened,  it  has 
an  agreeably  sweet  acid,  and  is  a  pleasant  sweet-flavoured  fruit. 

Another  is  the  kadhil  (or  jack).  This  has  a  very  bad  look  and  flavour.  It  looks  KadhU  tm 
like  a  sheep’s  stomach  stuffed  and  made  into  a  haggis.9  It  has  a  sweet  sickly  taste.  M 
Within  it  are  stones10  like  a  filbert;  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  date, 
but  the  stones  are  rounder  and  not  so  long,  ai^he  substance  softer  than  that  of  the  date. 

They  are  eaten.  This  fruit  is  very  adhesive;  on  account  of  this  adhesive  quality, 
many  rub  their  mouths  with  oil  before  eating  them.  They  grow  not  only  from  the 
branches  and  trunk  of  the  tree,  but  even  from  its  root.  You  would  say  that  the  tree 
was  all  hung  round  with  haggises. 

Another  is  the  badhil,  which  may  he  about  the  size  of  an  apple. "  It  is  not  bad-  Bidbil. 
smelling,  but  is  very  insipid  and  tasteless. 
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Another  is  the  her,1  which  in  Persian  they  call  kunar.  It  is  of  various  lands,  and  is 
rather  longer  than  the  alucheh2  (or  plum).  There  is  another  species  of  it,  of  the  bulk 
and  appearance  of  the  Hussaini  grape ;  but  this  last  sort  is  seldom  good.  I  have  seen 
a  her  in  Bandir  which  was  very  excellent.  This  species  casts  its  leaves  under  the 
constellations  of.  Taurus  and  Gemini;3  in  Cancer  and  Leo,  which  is  the  season  of  the 
rains,  it  regains  its  leaves,  and  becomes  fi;esh  and  flourishing ;  in  Aquarius  and  Pisces, 
its  fruit  ripens. 

Another  is  the  karonda,4  which  grows  on  shrubby  bushes  like  the  jikeh  of  my 
native  country.  The  jikeh  grows  in  the  hill  country ;  this  grows  in  the  plain.  Its 
flavour  is  like  that  of  the  marmenjan,  but  is  sweeter  and  less  juicy. 

Another  is  the  paniala,5  which  is  larger  than  the  plum,  and  resembles  the  red  crab 
apple.  It  has  an  acid  taste,  and  is  pleasant.  Its  tree  is  taller  than  the  pomegranate, 
and  its  leaf  resembles  the  almond  leaf,  but  is  less. 

Another  is  the  guler,6  whose  fruit  springs  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  resembles 
the  fig.  The  guler  is  a  very  tasteless  thing. 

Another  is  the  amleh,7  which  is  likewise  fluted  with  five  sides.  It  is  like  the  un- 
i  blown  cotton  pod,  and  is  a  wretched  liarsh-tastcd  fruit.  When  made  into  marmalade 
it  is  not  bad,  and  is  very  wholesome.  Its  tree  is  handsome,  with  very  small  leaves. 

Another  is  the  chirunji.  This  tree  grows  on  the  hills.  Its  kernel  is  very  pleasant. 
It  is  somewhat  between  the  kernel  of  the  walnut  and  that  of  the  almond,  and  is 
rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  pistachio,  and  round.  It  is  put  into  custards  and  sweet- 

Another  is  the  date,  which,  though  r^  peculiar  to  Hindustan,  yet  is  described  here, 
as  it  is  not  found  in  our  country.  The  date-tree  is  found  likewise  in  Lemghan.  Its 
branches  all  issue  from  one  place,  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  Its  leaves  extend  from  the 
one  end  of  the  branch  to  the  other,  shooting  out  on  each  side.  The  trunk  of  the  tree  is 
uneven  and  ill-coloured.  Its  fruit  is  like  a  hunch  of  grapes,  but  much  larger.  They 
say  that  the  date  alone,  of  all  the  vegetable  kingdom,  resembles  the  animal  kingdom 
in  two  respects  :  the  one  is,  that  when  you  cut*off  the  head  of  an  animal  it  perishes  ; 
and  if  you  cut  off  the  top  of  the  date-tree,  it  withers  and  dies  :  the  other  is,  that  as  no 
animal  bears  without  concourse  with  the  male,  in  like  manner,  if  you  do  not  bring  a 
branch  of  the  male  date-tree,  and  shake  it  over  the  female,  it  bears  no  fruit.  I  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  The  top  of  the  . date-tree  which  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  is  called  its  cheese.  The  cheese  of  the  date  is  that  place  where  its  branches  and 

'•  Ber,  the  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Jujubes — Hunter's  Hind.  Diet. 

-  The  alucheh  is  the  Bullace  plum.  It  is  small,  not  more  than  twice  as  big  as  a  sloe,  and  not  high- 
flavoured.  It  is  generally  yellow,  sometimes  red. 

3  The  Muhammedan  months  going  round  the  solar  year,  those  concerned  in  agriculture,  or  in  operations 
dependent  on  the  seasons,  are  often  obliged  to  direct  themselves  by  the  appearance  of  the  constellations. 
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both  plenty  and  good.  The  orange  of  Lemghanat  is  small,  but  juicy,  and  pleasant  for 
quenching  thirst.  It  is  sweet-smelling,  delicate,  and  fresh.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
compared  with  the  oranges  about  Khorasan.  Its  delicacy  is  such,  that  in  carrying  from 
Lemghanfit  to  Kabul,  which  is  only  thirteen  or  fourteen  farsangs, 1  many  of  them  are 
spoilt  by  the  way.  They  carry  *)ic  oranges  of  Asterabad  to  Samarkand,  which  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  farsangs2  off ;  but  as  they  have  a  thick 
peel  and  little  juice,  they  are  not  apt  to  be  much  injured.  The  size  of  the  oranges  of 
IJajour  may  he  about  that  of  the  quince. 3  They  are  very  juicy,  and  their  juice  is  more 
acid  than  that  of  other  oranges.  Khwajeh  Kilan  tells  me  that  he  made  the  oranges  of 
a  single  tree  of  this  species  inBajour  be  plucked  off,  and  counted,  and  they  amounted . 
to  seven  thousand.  It  always  struck  me  that  the  word  naranj  (orange)  was  accented 
in  the  Arab  fashion  ;  and  I  found  that  it  really  was  so :  the  men  of  Bajour  and  Siwad 
call  naranj,  nuranli .4 

Another  is  the  lime, 5  which  is  very  plentiful.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a  hen’s  egg, 
which  it  resembles  in  shape.  If  one  who  is  poisoned,  boils  and  eats  its  fibres,  the  injury 
done  by  the  poison  is  averted. G 

Another  fruit  resembling  the  naranj  (or  orange)  is  the  taranj  (or  citron).  The 
inhabitants  of  Bajour  and  Siwad  call  it  baleng.  On  this  account,  marmalades  of 
citron-peel  are  called  baleng  marmalade.  The  Hindustanis  call  the  taranj,  the  Ba- 
jouri.  It  is  of  two  species.  One  is  insipid  and  sweet,  but  of  a  sickly  sweet,  and  is 
of  no  value  for  eating ;  but  its  peel  is  used  for  marmalade.  The  citrons  of  Lemgha¬ 
nat  are  all  of  this  sickly  sweet.  The  other  is  the  citron  of  Hindustan  and  Bajour, 
which  is  acid,  and  its  sherbet  is  very  plereant  and  tasteful.  The  size  of  the  citron  may 
be  about  that  of  the  Khosravi  musk-melon.  Its  skin  is  rough,  rising  and  falling  in 
knobs.  Its  extremity  is  thin  and  knobbed.  The  citron  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  the 
orange.  Its  tree  has  not  a  large  trunk.  It  is  small  and  shrubby,  and  has  larger  leaves 
than  the  orange. 

The  sengtereh  (or  orange)  is  another  fruit  resembling  the  naranj  (or  Seville  orange). 
In  colour  and  appearance  it  is  like  the  citron,  but  the  skin  of  this  fruit  is  smooth,  and 
without  any  unevennesses.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  small  citron.  Its  tree  is  large, 
perhaps  about  the  size  of  the  small  apricot-tree.  Its  leaf  resembles  the  naranj  leaf. 
It  has  a  pleasant  acid,  and  its  sherbet  is  extremely  agreeable  and  wholesome.  Like 
the  lime  it  is  a  powerful  stomachic,  and  it  is  not  a  weakening  fruit  like  the  citron. 

Another  fruit  of  the  orange  kind,  is  the  larger  lime,  which,  in  Hindustan,  they  call 
the  kil-kil-lime. 7  In  shape,  it  is  like  a  goose’s  egg,  but  does  not,  like  tire  egg,  taper 


4  Or,  perhaps,  rather  niiva 
ty  is  ascribed  to  the  citron  by  Virgil,  in  tl 
Media  fert  tristes  succos,  tardumque  s 
Felicis  mail,  quo  non  prtesentius  ulhin 

Auxiliura  venit,  ac  membris  agit  ati-a  ' 
ame  by  which  it  now  goes. 
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l  daily  declihing. 
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In  other  countries  there  are  four  seasons ;  in  Hindustan  there  are  three ;  four  months 
of  summer,  four  of  the  rainy  season,  and  four  of  winter.  Its  months  begin  with  the 
new  moon.  Every  three  years  they  add  a  month  to  the  rainy  season ;  again,  at  the 
end  of  the  next  three  years  they  add  a  single  month  to  one  of  their  winters ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  succeeding  three  years  they  add  one  month  to  a  summer.  This  is 
their  mode  of  intercalation.  Cheit,  Beisak,  Jesht,  and  Asad,1  are  the  summer  months, 
corresponding  to  Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemini ;  Sawan,  Bhadun,  Kewar,  and 
Katik,  form  the  rainy  months,  corresponding,  to  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo,  and  Libra ;  Aghen, 

Pus,  Mah,  and  Phagun,  axe  the  winter,  and  include  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus, 
and  Aquarius.  The  natives  of  Hindustan,  who  have  divided  their  seasons  into  terms 
of  four  months  each,  have  confined  the  appellation  of  the  violence  of  the  season  to  two 
months  of  each  term,  and  call  them  the  period  of  summer,  the  period  of  the  rains,  the 
period  of  winter.  The  two  last  months  of  summer,  which  are  Jesht  and  Asad,  they 
separate  from  the  others,  calling  them  the  period  of  the  heats.  The  two  first  months 
of  the  rainy  season,  Sawan  and  Bhadun,  they  regard  as  the  period  of  the  rains  ;  the  two 
middle  months  of  winter,  which  are  Pus  and  Mah,  they  consider  as  the  period  of  win¬ 
ter.  By  this  arrangement  they  have  six  seasons.2 

They  .also  assign  names  to  the  days  of  the  week ;  Sanicher  is  Saturday ;  Aitwar  is  Days  of  ihe 
Sunday;  Somwav,  Monday;  Mangelwar,  Tuesday;  Budhw&r,Wednesday;  Brispatwdr,  "eel:- 
Thursday ;  and  Sukrwar,  Friday. 

As,  by  the  usage  of  our  country,  the  day  and  night  are  divided  into  twenty-four  parts,  Day  and 
each  called  an  hour,  and  each  hour  into  sixty  minutes;  so  that  the-day  and  night  are  DMaion  of 
composed  of  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  minutes ;  and  as  in  th^  space  of  a  time, 
minute,  the  Fatihe  (or  first  chapter  of  the  Koran),  with  the  Bismillah  (or  blessing), 
may  be  repeated  six  times,  they  may  be  repeated  eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty 
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Hindustan  is  a  country  that  has  few  pleasures  to  recommend  it.1  The  people  are 
not  handsome.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of  friendly  society,  of  frankly  mix- 

mind,  no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  fellow-feefilig,  no  ingenuity  or  mecha¬ 
nical  invention  in  planning  or  executing  their  handicraft  works,  no  skill  or  knowledge 
in  design  or  architecture ;  they  have  no  good  horses,  no  good  flesh,  no  grapes  or  musk- 
melons,2  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water,  no  good  food  or  bread  in  their  bazars, 
no  baths  or  colleges,  no  candles,  no  torches,  not  a  candlestick.  Instead  of  a  candle 
and  torch,  you  have  a  gang  of  dirty  fellows,  whom  they  call  Deutis,  who  hold  in  their 
left  hand  a  kind  of  small  tripod,  to  the  side  of  one  leg  of  which,  it  being  wooden,  they 
stick  a  piece  of  iron  like  the  top  of  a  candlestick ;  they  fasten  a  pliant  wick,  of  the 
size  of  the  middle  finger,  by  an  iron  pin,  to  another  of  the  legs.  In  their  right  hand 
they  hold  a  gourd,  in  which  they  have  made  a  hole  for  the  purpose  of  pouring  out  oil 
in  a  small  stream,  and  whenever  the  wick  requires  oil,,  they  supply  it  from  this  gourd. 
Their  great  men  kept  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  these  Deutis.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  they  supply  the  want  of  candles  and  candlesticks.  If  their  emperors  or  chief 
nobility,  at  any  time,  have  occasion  for  a  light  by  night,  these  filthy  Deutis  bring  in 
their  lamp,  which  they  carry  up  to  their  master,  and  there  stand  hiding  it  close  by 
his  side.  * 

Besides  their  rivers  and  standing  waters,  they  have  some  running  water  in  their 
ravines  and  hollows ;  they  have  no  aqueducts  or  canals 3  in  their  gardens  or  palaces. 
In  their  buildings  they  study  neither  elegance  nor  climate,  appearance  nor  regularity. 
Their  peasants  and  the  lower  classes  all  go  about  naked.  They  tie  on  a  thing  which 
they  call  a  langoti ,  which  is  a  piece  of  clout  that  hangs  down  two  spans  from  the 
navel,  as  a  cover  to  their  nakedness.  Below  this  pendant  modesty-clout  is  another  slip 
of  cloth,  one  end  of  which  they  fasten  before  to  a  string  that  ties  on  the  langoti,  and 
then  passing  the  slip,  of  cloth  between  the  two  legs,  bring  it  up  and  fix  it'to  the  string 
of  the  langoti  behind.  The  women,  too,  have  a  lang — one  end  of  it  they  tie  about 
their  waist,  and  the  other  they  throw-" over  their  head. 

The  chief  excellency  of  Hindustan  is,  that  it  is  a  large  country,  and  has  abundance 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  climate  during  the  rains  is  very  pleasaht.  On  some  days  it 
rains  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  times.  During  the  rainy  season  inundations  come 
pouring  down  all  at  once,  and  fonn  rivers,  even  in  places  where,  at  other  times,  there 
is  no  water.  While  the  rains  continue  on  the  ground,  the  air  is  singularly  delightful, 
insomuch  that  nothing  can  surpass  its  soft  and  agreeable  temperature.  Its  defect  is, 
that  the  air  is  rather  moist  and  damp.  During  the  rainy  season  you  cannot  shoot  even 
with  the  bow  of  our  country,  and  it  becomes  quite  useless.  Nor  is  it  the  bow  alone  that 
becomes  useless ;  the  coats  of  mail,  books,  clothes,  and  furniture,  all  feel  the  bad  effects 
of  the  moisture.  Their  houses,  too,  suffer  from  not  being  substantially  built.  There  is 
pleasant  enough  weather  in  the  winter  and  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  rainy  season ;  hut 
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bout  that  you 

infidel  was  the  prime  mover  and  agitator  in  all  these  confusions  and  insurrections.  Their 
Muliammed  Zeitun  was  in  Dhulpur,  Tatar  Khan  Sarang-khani  in  Gualiar,  Hussain 
Khan  Lohani  in  Raberi,  Kutab  Khan  in  Etawa,  and  in  Kalpi  Ali  Khan.  Kunauj,  with 
the  whole  country  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  refractory 
Afghans,  such  as  Nasir  Khan  Lohani,  Maarnf  Fermuli,  and  a  number  of  other  Amirs, 
who  had  been  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  for  two  years  before  the  death  of  Ibrahim. 

At  the  period  when  I  defeated  that  prince,  they  had  overrun,  and  were  in  possession 
of  Kunauj  and  the  countries  in  that  quarter,  and  had  advanced  and  encamped  two  or 
three  marches  on  this  side  of  Kunauj.  They  elected  Behar  Khan,  the  son  of  Deria 
Khan,  as  their  king,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Sultan  Muhammed.  Marghub,  a  slave, 
was  in  Mabdbun.3  This  confederation,  though  approaching,  yet  did  not  come  near  for 
some  time.  When  I  came  to  Agra,  it  was  the  hot  season.  All  the  inhabitants  fled 
from  terror,  so  that  we  could  not  find  grain  nor  provender,  either  for  ourselves  or  our 
horses.  The  villages,  out  of  hostility  and  hatred  to  us,  had  taken  to  rebellion,  thieving, 
and  robbery.  The  roads  became  impassable.  I  had  not  had  time,  after  the  division 
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stival  of  Shawal,  we  had  a  great  feast  in  the  grand  hall, 
tyle  of  sthne  pillars,  under  the  dome  in  the  centre  of 
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Hussain  Khan,  who  was  in  possession  of  Raberi,1  being  seized 
«1  doned  the  place,  and  made  his  escape.  I  bestowed  it  upon  Mi 

I  had  several  times  summone. 


ed  Kutab  Khan 


feels  as  if  quite  powerless  from  it.  The  room  of  the  bath,  in  which  is  the  tub  or  cis¬ 
tern,  is  finished  wholly  of  stone.  The  water-run  is  of  white  stone ;  all  the  rest  of  it, 
its  floor  and  roof,  is  of  a  red  stone,  which  is  the  stone  of  Biana.  Khalifeh,  Sheikh  Zin, 
Yunis  Ali,  and  several  others,  who  procured  situations  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  made 
regular  and  elegant  gardens  and  tanks,  and  constructed  wheels  after  the  fashion  of 
Lahore  and  Debalpur,  by  means  of  which  they  procured  a  supply  of  water.  The  men 
of  Hind,  who  had  never  before  seen  places  formed  on  such  a  plan,  or  kid  out  with  so 

1  Chandwar  lies  on  the  Jumna  below  Agra,  and  above  Etawa. 

s  There  are  several  places  of  this  name.  The  one  in  question  is  below  Agra,  on  the  Jumna. 

1  In  Persia  and  India;  a  house  or  palace  is  always  understood  to  be  comprehended  under  the  name  of 

5  Talar  is  an  apartment  open  in  front,  and  supported  on  pillars.  It  is  frequently  a  hall  of  audience. 


from  the  well,  they  have  built  a  house  of  stone ;  and 
nds  the  well,  a  stone  mosque  has  been  built.;  but  it  i 
Hindustan.  • 

ime  that  Humaiun  had  made  some  progress  in  his 
laruf  Fermuli,  and  the  rebel  lords,  had  assembled  and  i 
when  about  fifteen  kas3  off,  sent  IVlumin  Atkeb,.inord( 


the  enemy ;  whereupon,  Humaiun 
proceeded  onward.  When  he  ar 
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Merv.  Ten  or  fifteen  peasants,  who  were  in  the  citadel  of  Merv,  were  taken  and 
to  the  sword.  Having  settled  the  revenue  of  Merv,  he,  in  the  course  of  forty  or  1 
days,  proceeded  against  . Sirakhs.  In  Sir'akhs  he  found  about  thirty  or  forty  Kizelbasl 
who  shut  the  gates,  and  refused  to  give  up  the  fort.  The  inhabitants  being  dividei 
their  affections,  some  of  them  opened  a  gate,  by  which  the  Uzbeks  entered,  and  pul 
the  Kizelbasbes  to  the  sword.  Having  taken  Sirakhs,  he  moved  upon  Tus  and  Mesh 
The  inhabitants  of  Meshkid,  having  no  means  of  defence,  submitted.  Tus  was  bl( 
aded  for  eight  months,  and  finally  surrendered  on  capitulation,  the  terms  of  wl 
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Kuli  cast  Ms  gun.  Around  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  cast  were  eight  forges,  and 
ail  the  implements  in  readiness.  Below  each  forge  they  had  formed  a  channel,  which 
went  down  to  the  mould  in  which  the  gun  was  to  be  cast.  On  my  arrival,  they  opened 
the  holes  of  all  the  different  forges.  The  metal  flowed  down  by  each  channel  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  entered  the  mould.  After  waiting  some  time,  the.flowing  of  the  melted  metal 
from  the  various  forges  ceased,  one  after  another,  before  the  mould  was  full.  There 
was  some  oversight  either  in  regard  to  the  forges  or  the  metal.  Ustad  Ali  Kuli  was 
in  terrible  distress ;  he  was  like  to  throw  himself  into  the  melted  metal  that  wqs  in  the 
mould.  Having  cheered  him  up,  and  given  him  a  dress  of  honour,  we  contrived  to 
soften  liis  shame.  Two  days  after,  when  the  mould  was  cool,  they  opened  it.  Ustad 
Ali  Kuli,  with  great  delight,  sent  a  person  to  let  me  know  that  the  chamber  of  the  gun 
for  the  shot  was  without  a  flaw,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  form  the  powder  chamber. 
Having  raised  the  bullet-chamber  of  the  gun,  he  set  a  party  to  work  to  put  it  to  rights, 
while  he  betook  himself  to  completing  the  powder  chamber.1 

Mehdi  Khwajeh,  who  had  received  the  charge  of  Fateh  Khan  Sirwani  from  Hu- 
maiuu,  brought  him  to  court.  He  had  parted  from  Humaiun  at  Dilmau.  I  gave 
Fateh  Khan  a  favourable  reception,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  Pergannahs  of  his  father, 
Azim  Humaiun,  with  some  places  in  addition,  to  the  value  of  a  kror  and  sixty  Inks.2 
In  Hindustan  it  is  customary  to  bestow  on  the  Amirs  who  are  in  the  highest  favour 
certain  titles.  One  of  these  is  Azim  Humaiun ;  another  is  Khan  Jehan ;  another  Khan 
Khanan.3  His  father’s  title  was  Azim  Humaiun.  As  I  saw  no  propriety  in  any  one’s 
hearing  this  title  except  Humaiun  himself,  I  abolished  it,  and  bestowed  the  name  of 
Khan  Jehan  on  Fateh  Khan  Sirwani.-1 

On  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  Sefer,5  I  erected  awnings  on  the  banks  of  the  tank,  on 
the  side  above  the  tamarind  trees,  and  had  a  feast,  when  I  invited  Fateh  Khan  Sirwani 
to  a  drinking  party,  made  him  drink  nine,  invested  him  with  a  turban,  and  a  complete 
dress  of  honour  from  head  to  foot,'  and,  after  distinguishing  him  by  these  marks  of 
favour  and  grace,  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  his  own  country.  It  was  arranged  that 
his  son  Mahmud  Khan  should  always  remaiu  at  court. 

On  Wednesday,  the  24t.li  of  Moharrem,  Muhammed  Ali  Haider  Rikabdar  was  des¬ 
patched  with  all  speed  to  Humaiun,  to  desire  him,  as  the  army  of  the  rebels  of  the 
Purab  (east)  had  been  put  to  flight  and  dispersed,  that,  immediately  on  Muhammed 
Ali’s  arrival,  he  should  proceed  to  Jonpmy  leave  in  the  place  some  Amirs  adequate  to 
the  trust,  and  then  immediately  set  out  with  his  army  in  order  to  rejoin  me ;  that  the 
Pagan  Rana  Sanka  had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  army,  to  approach  very- 
close  upon  me,  and  was  now  the  first  object  to  be  attended  to. 

together.  They  were  frequently  formed  of  iron  bars  strongly  compacted  into  a  circular  shape.  The  de- 

5  These  titles  signify  the  Mighty  August,  the  Lord  of  the  World,  and  the  Lord  of  Lords. 

1  In  the  original  Fateh  Ali  Sirwdni. 
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when  he  was  approaching  Biana,  one  of  the  Rajas  of  Gualiar,  Dermenket,  and  one 
Khan  Jehan,  a  Pagan,  came  into  the  vicinity  of  Gualiar,  and  began  to  attempt,  by 
raising  an  insurrection  and  gaining  a  party,  to  produce  a  defection  and  seize  the  for¬ 
tress.  Tatar  Khan  finding  himself  in  considerable  difficulty,  was  willing  to  deliver  up 
the  fort  to  -me.  My  Begs  and  confidential  servants,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  my 
best  men,  had  all  been  sent  off  with  the  armies,  or  in  various  scattered  detachments. 
I,  however,  despatched  Rahimdad  with  a  party  of  Belireh-men  and  Lahoris,  and  made 
Lnshiji  Tinkitar  with  his  brothers  accompany  them,  having  previously  assigned  Per- 
gaunas  in  Gualiar  to  the  whole  party.  I  likewise  sent  along  with  them  Mulla  Apak 
and  Sheikh  Kuren,  who  were  directed  to  return  after  .establishing  Rahimdad  in  Gua¬ 
liar.  When  they  got  near  Gualiar,  Tatar  Khan  had  changed  his  mind,  and  would  not 
suffer  them  to  enter  the  fort.  At  this  period  Sheikh  Muhammed  Ghus,  well  known 
as  a  Derwisk,  and  celebrated  for  his  piety,  and  whose  followers  and  disciples  are  very 
numerous,  sent  a  man  from  the  fort  to  Rahimdad,  to  advise  him  to  procure  admission 
any  way  that  he  could;  that  Tatar  Khan’s  intentions  were  changed,  and  that  now  he 
was  resolved  to  hold  out.  Rahimdad,  on  receiving  this  information,  sent  in  notice 
that  he  was  afraid  to  remain  without,  from  dread  of  the  Pagans ;  and  proposed  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  fort  with  a  few  of  his  men,  while  the  rest  staid  without 
tiie  walls.  After  much  entreaty,  Tatar  Khan  assented  to  this  arrangement.  Rahim¬ 
dad  had  no  sooner  secured  his  own  admission,  and  that  of  a  few  of  his  men,  than  he 
requested  that  some  of  his  people  might  be  permitted  to  attend  at  the  gate,  which  was 
granted ;  and  accordingly  some  of  his  people  were  stationed  at  the  Hastiapol,  or  Ele¬ 
phant-gate.  That  very  night  he  introduced  the  whole  of  his  men  by  that  gate.  In 
the  morning  Tatar  Khan,  seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  surrendered  the  fort 
very  unwillingly,  and  came  and  waited  upon  me  at  Agra.  I  assigned  for  his  support 
the  Perganna  of  Biawan,  with  twenty  laks. 1 

Muhammed  Zeitun  likewise,  seeing  that  nothing  could  be  done,  surrendered  Dhul- 
pur,  and  came  and  waited  on  me.  I  bestowed  on  him  also  a  Perganna  of  several 
laks,  and  made  Dhulpur  an  imperial  domain,  bestowing  the  Shekdari  2  (or  military 
collectorship)  of  it,  on  Abul  Fateh  Turkoman,  whom  I  sent  to  Dhulpur. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Hissar  Firozeli,  Hamid  Khan  Sarangkbani,  and  a  party  of 
the  Pani  Afghans,  having  collected  a  number  of  Afghans  and  others  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  around,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  thousand  men,  were  in  a  state  of  open  and 
active  revolt. 

On  Wednesday  the  15th  of  Sefer,  I  ordered  Chin  Taimur  to  take  with  him  Sultan 
Ahmedi  Perwanchi,  Abul  Fateh  Turkoman,  Malekdad  Kerrani,  and  Majahid  Khan 
Multani,  and  to  proceed  with  a  light-armed  force  against  these  Afghans.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  set  out,  and  advancing  by  a  circuitous  road,  fell  upon  the  Afghans,  whom 
they  completely  routed,  and  killed  a  number  of  men,  whose  heads  they  cut  off,  and 

In  the  end  of  the  month  of  Sefer,  Khwajehgi  Asad,  who  had  been  sent  into  Irak,  on 


^  About  £5000 
'  The  Shekdar 


as  a  kind  of  military  collector  of  t 
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a  mission  to  the  Prince  Tahmasp,  returned  accompanied  by  a  Turkoman,  named  Suli- 
man,  bringing  several  curiosities  of  the  country,  as  presents.  Among  these  were  two 

On  Friday  the  16tB  of  the  first  Rabia,  a  strange  occurrence  happened.  As  the  par-  Deccm. 
ticulars  are  circumstantially  detailed  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Kabul,  the  letter  it-  Aol?™Pl 
self  is  inserted  here,  without  adding  or  taking  away.  It  was  as  follows : —  Baber. 

“  A  very  important  incident  happened  on  Friday  the  16th  day  of  the  first  Rabia,  in  Baber’s 
the  year  933.  The  circumstances  are  these : — The  mother  of  Ibrahim,  an  ill-fated'  Ietli'r' 
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rose,  and  I  had  again  nearly  vomited.  When  I  had  got  in  front  of  the  water-closet  ! 
vomited  a  great  deal. 

“  I  had  never  before  vomited  after  my  food,  and  not  even  after  drinking  wine. 
Some  suspicions  crossed  my  mind.  1  ordered  the  cooks  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and 
desired  the  meat  to  be  given  to  a  dog,  which  I  directed  to  be  shut  up.  Next  morning 
about  the  first  watch,  the  dog  became  sick,  his  belly  swelled,  and  he  seemed  distress¬ 
ed.  Although  they  threw  stopes  at  him,  and  shoved  him,  they  could  not  make  him 
rise.  He  remained  in  this  condition  till  noon,  after  which  he  rose  and  recovered.  Twc 
young  men  had  also  eaten  of  this  food.  Next  morning  they  too  vomited  much,  one  of 
them  was  extremely  ill,  but  both  in  the  end  escaped. 

(Persian.) — A  calamity  fell  upon  me,  but  I  escaped  in  safety. 

Almighty  God  bestowed  a  new  life  upon  me, — 

I  came  from  the  other  world, — 

I  was  again  born  from  my  mother’s  womb. 

( Titrki.) — I  was  broken  and  dead,  but  am  again  raised  to  life ; 

Now,  in  the  salvation  of  my  life,  I  recognise  the  hand  of  God. 

1  ordered  Sultan  Muhammed  Bakhshi  to  guard  and  examine  the  cooks,  and  at  last 
all  the  particulars  came  to  light,  as  they  have  been  detailed. 

“  On  Monday,  being  a  court  day,  I  directed  all  the  grandees  and  chief  men,  the 
Begs  and  Vazlrs,  to  attend  the  Diwan.  I  brought  in  the  two  men  and  the  two  women, 
yvho,  being  questioned,  detailed  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  affair  in  all  its  par¬ 
ticulars.  The  taster  was  ordered  to  he  cut  to  pieces.  I  commanded  the  cook  to  be 
flayed  alive.  One  of  the  women  was  ordered  to  be  trampled  to  death  by  an  elephant  : 
the  other  I  commanded  to  be  shot  with  a  matchlock.  The  lady  I  directed  to  be  thrown 
into  custody.  She  too,  pursued  by  her  guilt,  will  one  day  meet  with  due  retribution.  On 
Saturday  I  eat  a  bowl  of  milk.  I  also  drank  some  of  the  makbtum  flower,  brayed  and 
mixed  in  spirits.  On  Monday  I  drank  the  makhtum  flower,  and  Teriake  Faruk,1  mix¬ 
ed  in  milk.  The  milk  scoured  my  inside  extremely.  On  Saturday,  as  on  the  first  day, 
a  quantity  of  extremely  black  substance,  like  parched  bile,  was  voided.  Thanks  be  to 
God,  there  are  now  no  remains  of  illness  !  I  did  not  fully  comprehend  before  that  life 
was  so  sweet  a  thing.  The  poet  says, 

( Turki.)  — Whoever  comes  to  the  gates  of  death,  knows  the  value  of  life. 

“  Whenever  these  awful  occurrences  pass  before  my  memory,  I  feel  myself  involun¬ 
tarily  turn  faint.  The  mercy  of  God  has  bestowed  a  new  life  on  me,  and  how  can  my 
tongue  express  my  gratitude  ?  Having  resolved  with  myself  to  overcome  my  repug- 
.  nance,  I  have  written  fully  and  circumstantially  everything  that  happened.  Although 
the  occurrences  were  awful,  and  not  to  be  expressed  by  the  tongue  or  lips,  yet  by  the 
favour  of  Almighty  God,  other  days  awaited  me,  and  have  passed  in  happiness  and 
health.  That  no  alarm  or  uneasiness  might  find  its  way  among  you,  I  have  written 
1S2G.  this  on  the  20th  of  the  first  Rabia,  while  in  the  Charbagh.” 

1  These  Teriaks  are  antidotes  used  to  avert  the  effects  of  poison. 
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When  I  had  recovered  from  this  danger,  I  wrc 
the  ill-fated  princess  had  been  guilty  of  so  enorn 
Ali,  and  Khwajeh  Asad,  to  be  put  under  contrib 
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r,  and  on  his  entering : 
as  soon  as  he  had  asci 
reached  him,  totally 
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that  Hassan  Khan  MewSlti  had  arrived  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  Rana,  he  im¬ 
mediately  returned  back  with  the  intelligence. 

On  Sunday  the  8th  of  the  month  1 2 1  went  to  see  Ustad  Ali  Kuli  fire  that  same  great 
gun,  of  which  the  ball-chamber  had  been  uninjured  at  the  time  of  casting,  and  the 
powder-chamber  of  which  he  had  afterward  cast  and  finished,  as  has  been  mentioned. 
We  went  to  see  how  far  it  would  throw.  It  was  discharged  about  afternoon  prayers, 
and  carried  one  thousand  six  hundred  paces.  I  bestowed  on  Ustad  a  dagger,  a  com¬ 
plete  dress,  and  a  Tipehak  horse,  as  an  honorary  reward. 

On  Monday  the  9th  of  the  first  Jemadi,  I  began  my  march  to  the  holy  war  against 
the  heathen.  Having  passed  the  suburbs,  I  encamped  on  the  plain,  where  I  halted 
three  or  four  days,  to  collect  the  army  and  communicate  the  necessary  instructions. 

.  As  I  did  not  place  great  reliance  on  the  men  of  Hindustan,  I  employed  their  Amirs  in 
making  desultory  excursions  in  different  directions.  Alim  Khan  was  directed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  light  force  to  Gualiar,  to  carry  assistance  to  Rahimdad,  while  I  appointed 
Makon,  Kasim  Sambali,  Hamid  with  his  brothers,  and  Muhammed  Zeitun,  to  proceed 
with  a  light-armed  party  towards  Sambal.  - 

At  this  station  we  received  information  that  Rana  Sanka  had  pushed  on  with  all 
his  army  nearly  as  far  as  Biana.3  The  paTty  that  had  been  sent  out  in  advance  were 
not  able  to  reach  the  fort,  nor  even  to  communicate  with  it.  The  garrison  of  Bidna 
had  advanced  too  far  from  the  fort,  and  with  too  little  caution,  and  the  enemy  having 
unexpectedly  fallen  upon  them  in  great  force,  completely  routed  them.  Sanger  Khan 
Jenjuheh  fell  on  this  occasion.  When  the  aifair  began,  Kitteh  Beg  came  galloping  up 
without  his  armour,  and  joined  in  the  action.  He  had  dismounted  a  Pagan,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  laying  hold  of  him,  when  the  Hindu,  snatching  a  sword  from  a  servant 
of  Kitteh  Beg,  struck  the  Beg  on  the  shoulder-,  and  wounded  him  so  severely,  that  he 
was  not  able  to  come  into  the  field  during  the  rest  of  the  war  against  Rana  Sanka. 
He,  however,  recovered  long  after,  but  never  was  completely  well.  Kismi,  Shah  Man¬ 
sur  Birlis,  and  every  man  that  came  from  Biana,  .1  know  not  whether  from  fear,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  a  panic  into  the  people,  bestowed  unbounded  praise  on  the 
courage  and  hardihood  of  the  Pagan  army. 

Marahing  hence,  I  sent  forward  Kasim,  the  master4  of  horse,  with  the  pioneers,  to 
.  open  a  number  of  wells  in  the  Perganna  of  Medhakur,  which  was  the  place  where  the 
army  was  to  encamp. 

On  Saturday  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  Jemadi,  I  marched  from  the  vicinity  of  Agra, 
and  encamped  in  the  ground  where  the  wells  had  been  dug. 

Next  morning  I  marched  from  that  ground.  It  occurred  to  me  that,  situated  as  I 
was,  of  all  the-  places  in  this  neighbourhood,  Sikri5  being  that  in  which  water  was 

1  Of  the  first  Jemadi,  which  is  the  10th  of  February  1527. 

2  Sambal  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Delhi,  and  not  far  from  Anopshir. 

3  Biana  lies  between  Agra  and  Kantambor,  but  nearer  the  former. 

1  MirAkllur. 

'  Sikri  was  a  favourite  place  of  Baker’s  ;  he  built  a  palace  and  laid  out  a  garden  there.  When  his 
grandson  Akher  made  his  pilgrimage  on  foot,  from  Agra  to  Ajmir,  to  the  tomb  of  Khwajeh  Mundi,  and 
back,  to  procure  the  saint’s  intercession  for  his  having  male  children,  he  visited  a  Dervish  named  Selim 
at  Sikri,  and  learned  from  him  that  God  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  he  would  have  three  sons. — 
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most  abundant,  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  station  for  a  camp  ,•  but  that 
it  was  possible  that  the  Pagans  might  anticipate  us,  take  possession  of  the  water  and 
encamp  there.  I  therefore  drew  up  my  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  right  and  left 
wing  and  main  body,  and  advanced  forward  in  battle  array.  I  sent  on  Derwish  Mu- 
hammed  Sarban  with  Kismnai,1  who  had  gone  to  Biana  and  returned  back,  and  who 
bad  seen  and  know  every  part  of  the  country  ;  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Tank  of  Slkri,  and  to  look  out  for  a  good  ground  for  encamping.  On  reaching 
my  station,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Melidi  Khwajeh,  to  direct  him  to  come  and  join  me 
without  delay,  with  the  force  that  was  in  Biana.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  a  servant 
of  Humaiun’s,  one  Beg  Mirak  Moghul,  with  a  body  of  troops,  to  get  notice  of  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  PagaDS.  They  accordingly  set  out  by  night,  and  next  morning  returned 
with  information,  that  the  enemy  were  encamped  a  kos  on  this  side  of  Bisawer.5  The 
same  day  Melidi  Khwajeh,  with  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  and  the  light  troops  that 
had  been  sent  to  Biana,  returned  and  joined  us. 

I  had  directed  that  the  different  Begs  should  have  charge  of  the  advance  and  scouts 
in  turn.  When  it  was  Abdal-aziz’s  day,  without  taking  any  precautions,  he  advanced 
a3  far  as  Kanwaheli,  which  is  five  kos  from  Sikri.  The  Pagans  were  on  their  march 
forward  when  they  got  notice  of  his  imprudent  and  disorderly  advance,  which  they  no 
sooner  learned,  than  a  body  of  four  or  five  thousand  of  them  at  once  pushed  on  and  fell 
upon  him.  Abdal-aziz  and  Mulla  Apak  had  with  them  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen 
hundred  men.  Without  taking  into  consideration  the  numbers  or  position' of  the  ene¬ 
my,  they  immediately  engaged.  On  the  very  first  charge,  a  number  of  their  men  were 
taken  prisoners  and  carried  off  the  field. 

The  moment  this  intelligence  arrived,  I  dispatched  Mohib  Adi  Khalifeh,  witli  bis  fol¬ 
lowers,  to  reinforce  them.  Mulla  Hussain  and  some  others  were  sent  close  after  to 
their  support,  being  directed  to  push  on,  each  according  to  the  speed  of  his  horse.3  I 
then  detached  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng  to  cover  their  retreat.  Before  the  arrival  of 
the  first  reinforcement,  consisting  of  Mohib  Aii  Khalifeh  and  his  party,  they  had  re¬ 
duced  Abdal-aziz  and  his  detachment  to  great  straits,  had  taken  his  horse-tail  standard, 
and  taken  and  put  to  death  Mulla  Niamet,  Mulla  Daud,  and  Mulla  Apfik’s  younger 
brother,  besides  ft  number  of  others.  No  sooner  did  tire  first  reinforcement  come  up, 
than  Tahir  Tebri,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Mohib  Ali,  made  a  push  forward,  but  was 
unable  to  effect  a  junction  with  his  friends,  and  got  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 
Mohib  Ali  himself  was  thrown  down  in  the  action,  but  Baitu  making  a  charge  from 
behind,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  off.  They  pursued  our  troops  a  full  kos,  but  halted 
the  moment  they  descried  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jcng’s  troops  from  a  distance. 

Messengers  now  arrived  in  rapid  succession,  to  inform  me  that  the  enemy  had  ad¬ 
vanced  close  upon  us.  We  lost  no  time  in  buckling  on  our  armour  ;  we  arrayed  our 

“  This  prophecy,"  says  Thcvenot,  “  was  so  pleasing  to  Akber,  especially  when  it  began  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  that  he  called  his  eldest  son  Selim  after  the  Dervish,  and  gave  the  town,  which  formerly  had 
been  called  Sikri,  the  name  of  Fatehpur,  which  signifies  place  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  built  there  a  very 
beautiful  palace,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  his  capital."—  Tievcnot’s  Travels,  vol.  V.  p.  H8. 
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horses  in  their  mail,  and  were  no  sooner  accoutred  than  we  mounted  and  rode  out;  1 
likewise  ordered  the  guns  to  advance.  After  marching  a  kos  we  found  that  the  enemy 
had  retreated. 

There  being  a  large  tank  on  our  left,  I  encamped  there  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
water.  We  fortified  the  guns  in  front,  and  connected  them  by  chains.  Between  every 
two  guns  we  left  a  space  of  seven  or  eight  gez, 1  which  was  defended  by  a  chain.  Mus-  “““r1" 
tafa  Rumi  had  disposed  the  guns  according  to  the  Rumi2  fashion.  He  was  extremely 
active,  intelligent,  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  artillery.  As  Ustad  Ali  Kuli  was 
jealous  of  him,  I  had  stationed  Mustafa  in  the  right  with  Humaiun.  In  the  places 
where  there  were  no  guns,  I  caused  the  Hindustani  and  Khorasani  pioneers  and  spade- 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Firman  written  by  Sheikh  Zeineddlu,  and  sent  round 
my  dominions.1 

The  Firman  of  Zeldreddin  Muhammcd  Baber. - 


Let  us •’  return  praise  to  tiie  Forgiver,for  that  he  holds  as  his  friends  the.repentant ,  and  Baber'. 
such  as  have  cleansed  themselves  from  their  sins;  and  let  us  return  thanksgiving  to  Him 
who  shows  the  right  road  to  sinners,  and  bestows  favours  on  such  as  ash  his  blessing ;  and 
let  us  give  praises  to  the  best  of  created  Beings,  Muhammcd,  and  to  his  family  who  an 
pure,  and  his  f  riends  who  are  pure ;  and  blessed  he  the  mirror-like  minds  of  men  of 
understanding,  which  are  the  place  in  which  the  aifairs  of  the  world  are  seen  in  their 
true  light,  and  which  are  the  treasury  of  the  pearls  that  adorn  the  forms  of  truth  and  ‘ 
right,  and  will  be  the  receivers  of  the  figures  of  the  brilliant  jewels  of  this  truth— that 
the  human  constitution,  from  the  mode  of  its  creation,  is  prone  to  desire  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  earthly  passions,  though  the  renunciation  of  such  desires  is  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  favour  of  God  and  celestial  aid.  Human  passions  are  not  far  removed 
from  evil  desires ;  and  I  feel  that  my  mind  is  not  pure,  since  it  certainly  draws  me  towards 
evil.  And  this  abstinence  from  wickedness  is  a  boon  not  to  be  gained,  but  by  the 
mercy  of  the  most  merciful  King —  Yet  such  is  the  graciousness  of  God,  that  he  gives  it 
to  every  one  that  asks  it;  And  God  is  the  author  of  mighty  kindness.  The  purpose  of 
writing  these  lines,  and  of  enouncing  these  truths,  is,  that  from  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  in  compliance  with  the  usage  of  kings,  the  seductions  of  royalty,  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  men  of  rank,  both  kings  and  soldiers,  during  the  times  of  early  youth,  many 
forbidden  acts  and  unlawful  deeds  have  been  obstinately  committed ;  and  after  a  few 


days’  repentance  and  sorrow  having  ensued,  these  forbidden  acts  have  in  succession 
been  renounced,  and  the  door  of  relapse  shut  on  such  criminal  transgressions  by  un¬ 
feigned  repentance.  But  the  renunciation  of  wine,  which  is  the  most  indispensable  of 
all  renunciations,  and  the  most  important  of  all  these  resolutions  of  amendment,  re¬ 
mained  hid  -behind  a  veil,  since  every  act  has  its  due  season,  and  did  not  show  itself 
until,  in  this  blessed  and  auspicious  hour,  when,  exerting  all  our  energies,  and  binding 
on  the  badge  of  a  holy  war,4  we  sat  down,  along  with  the  armies  whose  sign  is  the 
Faith,  over  against  the  Pagans  in  warfare ;  having  heard  from  secret  inspiration,  and 
from  the  warnings  of  a  voice  that  cannot  err,  the  blessed  tidings  of  A,  L.  M.5  or  of,  0  yt 
that  have  received  the  faith,  and  whose  hearts  bend  down  at  the  mention  of  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  plucking  up  the  roots  of  sin,  we  knocked  with  all  our  might  at  the  door  of 
penitence ;  and  the  pointer  of  the  way  assisting,  in  conformity  to  the  saying,  He  who 
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knocks  at  the  door,  and  persists  in  knocking,  shall  be  admitted,  opened  the  door  of  his 
mercy :  and  we  have  directed  this  holy  warfare  to  commence  with  the  Grand  Warfare, 
the  War  against  our  Evil  Passions.  In  short,  after  saying  with  the  tongue  of  truth 
and  sincerity,  0,  my  Creator  !  we  have  subjected  our  passions  ;  fix  vs  on  thy  side,  for  I 
have  written  on  the  tablets  of  my  heart,  that  note,  for  the  first  time,  I  have  indeed  be¬ 
come  a  Musulman,  I  have  blazoned  abroad  the  desire  to  renounce  wine,  which  was 
formerly  hid  in  the  treasury  of  my  heart.  And  the  servants,  victory-adorned,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  which  terminate  in  blessing,  have,  for  the  glory  of  religion, 
dashed  upon  the  ground  of  contempt  and  rain,  and  broken  in  pieces,  the  goblets,  and 
cups,  and  all  the  utensils  and  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,  which,  resembling  in  their 
number  and  splendour  the  stars  of  the  lofty  sky,  were  the  ornaments  of  the  Assembly 
of  Wickedness,  and  were  like  unto  those  idols  which,  God  willing,  we  shall  quickly  be 
aided  in  breaking  to  pieces;  and  every  fragment  was  thrown  to  a  needy  or  helpless 
one.  And  by  the  blessing  of-  this  repentance  which  draws  near  unto  remission  of 
sins,  many  of  those  near  the  presence,  as  the  custom  is  that  courtiers  follmo  the  usage 
and  fashion  of  the  prince,  in  that  same  meeting  were  exalted  by  the  glory  of  repentance, 
and  entirely  renounced  the  use  of  strong  drinks ;  and  still,  crowds  of  those  who  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  us,  hourly  find  their  blessing  and  exaltation  in  this  self-denial.  And  hopes 
are  entertained,  according  to  the  saying,  He  who  shows  the  road  to  goodness  is  as  the 
door  of  good,  that  the  blessing  of  these  acts  will  terminate  in  the  good  fortune  and 
greatness  of  the  Nawab  whose  undertakings  are  successful,  the  emperor :  And  that 
from  the  happy  influence  of  these  good  deeds,  victory  and  success  may  day  by  day 
increase;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  this  enterprize,  and  the  fulfilment  of  this  wish, 
that  the  Firman  which  the  world  obeys,  may  receive  such  perfect  execution,  that,  in 
the  regions  protected  by  our  sway,  God  keeping  watch  to  protect  them  from  all  evil  and 
nil  enmity,  there  may  not  be  a  creature  who  shall  indulge  in  the  Use  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  or  employ  himself  in  procuring,  or  in  making  spirits,  or  in  selling  them  ;  or 
who  shall  purchase  them,  or  keep  them,  or  carry  them  out  or  bring  them  in.  Abstain 
from  intoxication:  perhaps  you  may  be  justified;  >and  there  is  a  blessing  on  this  self  con¬ 
quest.  And,  as  an  offering  made  on  occasion  of  this  sincere  repentance,  the  sea  of 
royal  bounty  has  risen,  and  displayed  the  waves  of  liberality,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  populousness  of  the  world,  and  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of  men.  And  a  Firman 
has  issued,  renouncing,  as  far  as  concerns  the  Musulmans,  the  temgba  of  all  our  do¬ 
minions,  the  amount  of  which  exceeds  all  limits  and  calculation ;  for  although,  in  the 
time  of  former  sultans,  the  usage  was  to  levy  it,  yet  the  practice  was  opposite  to  the  ‘ 
constitutions  of  the  laws  delivered  by  the  holy  prophets;  and  orders  have  been  given, 
that  in  no  city,  or  town,  or  road,  or  street,  or  passage,  or  port,  should  the  temgha  he 
received  or  levied;  and  that  there  shall  be  no  delay  or  deviation  in  the  execution  of 
these  commands.  And  if  any  one  alters  these  commands  after  having. heard  them,  then,  of 
a  truth,  the  crime  of  such  act  shall  fall  on  that  person  who  shall  change  these  commands; 
the  duty  of  the  soldiers  who  are  shielded  under  the  royal  favour,  whether  Turks  or 
Taj'.kB,  or  Arabs  or  Ajems,1  or  Hindus  or  Persians,  of  subjects  civil  or  military,  and  of 
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been  compelled  to  evacuate  Sambal,  aiul  bad  rejoined  me.  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldai 
had  retired  from  Kunauj,  and  joined  my  army.  The  Pagans  of  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  came  and  blockaded  Gualiar.  Alim  Khan,  tvho  bad  been  sent  to  the  succour  of 
Gualiar,  instead  of  proceeding  to  that  place,  had  marched  off  to  his  own  country.  Every 
day  some  unpleasant  news  reached  us  from  one  place  or  another.  Many  Hindustanis 
began  to  desert  from  the  army.  Haibet  Khan  Gurg-endaz1  fled  to  Sambal.  Hassan 
Khan  Bariwal  fled  and  joined  the  Pagans.  Without  minding  the  fugitives,  we  con- 
\ia-cti  i->  Hnued  to  regard  only  our  own  force.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  the  latter  Jemadi,  on 
He  advan.  the  day  of  the  Nouroz,  I  advanced  my  guns,  and  tripods  that  moved  on  wheels,  with 
tT*  &ncnnSL  apparatus  and  machines  which  I  had  prepared,  and  marched  forward  with  my 

'  army,  regularly  drawn  up  aud  divided  into  right  and  left  wing  and  centre,  in  battle 
order.  I  sent  forward  in  front  the  guns  and  tripods  placed  on  wheel-carriages.  Be¬ 
hind  them  was  stationed  Uslad  AH  Kuli,  with  a  body  of  his  matchlock-men,  to  prevent 
the  communication  between  the  artillery  and  infantry,  who  were  behind,  from  being 
cut  off,  and  to  enable  them  to  advance  and  form  into  line.  After  the  ranks  were  form¬ 
ed,  and  every  man  stationed  in  liis  place,  I  galloped  along  the  line,  animating  the  Begs 
and  troops  of  the  centre,  right  and  left,  giving  each  division  special  instructions  how 
they  were  to  act,  and  to  every  man  orders  how  to  conduct  himself,  and, in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  was  to  engage ;  and,  having  made  these  arrangements,  I  ordered  the  army  to 
Kni-amp*.  move  oil  in  order  of  battle  for  about  a  kos,  when  we  halted  to  encamp.  The  Pagans,’ 
on  getting  notice  of  our  motions,  were  on  the  alert,  and  several  parties  drew  out  to  face 
us,  and  advanced  close  up  to  our  guns  and  ditch.  After  our  army  had  encamped,  and 
when  we  had  strengthened  and  fortified  our  position  in  front,  as  I  did  not  intend  fight¬ 
ing  that  day,  I  pushed  on  a  few  of  our  troops  to  skirmish  with  a  party  of  the  enemy, 
by  way  of  taking  an  omen.  They  took  a  number  of  Pagans  and  cut  off  their  heads, 
which  they  brought  away.  Malck  Kasim  also  cut  off  and  brought  in  some  heads.  He 
behaved  extremely  well.  This  incident  raised  the  spirits  of  our  army  excessively,  and 
had  a  wonderful  effect  in  giving  them  confidence  in  themselves. 

.March  is.  Next  morning,  I  marched  from  that  station, #witli  the  intention  of  offering  battle; 

when  KMlifeli  and  some  of  my  advisers  represented  to  me,  that  as  the  ground  on  which 
wc  had  fixed  for  halting  was  near  at  hand,  it  would  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to 
throw  up  a  ditch  and  to  fortify  it,  after  which  we  might  inarch  forward  ^.and  occupy 
the  position.  Khalifeh  accordingly  mounted  to  give  directions  about  the -ditch,  and 
rejoined  us,  after  having  set  pioneers  to  work  on  the  different  parts  of  it,  and  appointed 
proper  persons  to  superintend  their  progress.  ,4 

March  16.  On  Saturday,  tl|C  13th  of  the  latter  Jemadi,  having  dragged  forward  our  guns,  and 
Again  ad.  advanced  our  right,  left,  and  centre  in  battle  array,  for  nearly  a  kos,  wc  reached  the 
“ince6‘  ground  that  had  been  prepared  for  us.  Many  tents  were  already  pitched,  and  they 
Were  engaged  in  pitching  others,  when  news  was  brought  that  the  enemy’s  army  was 
in  sight.  1  immediately  mounted,  and  gave  orders  that  every  man  should,  without 
And  enga-  delay,  repair  to  his  post,  and  that  the  guns  and  lines  should  be  properly  strengthened, 
vnemr.  As  the  letter  announcing  my  subsequent  victory  contains  a  clear  detailed  account  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith,  the  number  of  the  Pagan  bands,  the  order 


1.If  Gurg-cndaz,  the  epithet  is  the  wolf-hunter;  if  Karak-cndaz,  the  rhinoceros-hunter. 
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of  battle  and  arrangements  of  both  the  Musulman  and  Pagan  armies,  I  shall  there¬ 
fore  subjoin  the  official  despatch 1  announcing  the  victory,  as  composed  by  Sheikh  Zein, 
without  adding  or  taking  away. 

The  Firman  ofZehlreddin  Muhammed  Baber  Ghazi  ( victorious  over  the  Heathen.) 

All  manner  of  praise-  be  to  God,  for  that  his  promises  are  sure,  and  that  he  assists  his 
servants,  and  exalts  his  armies,  and  scatters  in  rout  the  bands  of  those  who  give 'associates 
unto  Him?  He  is  one,  and  except  him  there  is  nothing.  0  Thou  who  hast  exalted  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Islam,  by  means  of  the  friends  of  the  faith,  who  walk,  in  the  right  way ;  and  who 
hast  dashed  down  the  standards  of  idols,  by  dispersing  in  flight  the  enemies  of  the  Musul- 
mans,  who  are  rejected ;  for  verily  he  cuts  down  and  destroys  the  race  which  practises  oppres¬ 
sion  ;  all  praise  belongs  unto  God,  who  is  the  creator  of  the  world ;  and  may  the  blessing  of 
God  light  on  the  best  of  his  created  beings  Muhammed,  the  greatest  of  holy  warriors,  mid  of 
such  as  ever  waged  war  on  the  heathen  ;  and  blessing  be  on  his  family  and  friends  who  are 
the  pointers  of  the  true  road,  even  till  the  day  of  judgment.  The  constant  succession  of  God’s 
mercies  is  the  cause  of  the  number  of  praises  bestowed  on  tlie  Most  High  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  praises  and  glorifyings  of  God  is  again,  in  its  turn,  the  cause  of  the  constant 
succession  of  God’s  mercies.  For  every  mercy  a  thanksgiving  is  due,  and  every  thanks¬ 
giving  is  followed. by  a  mercy.  To  pay  the  due  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Al¬ 
mighty,  far  exceeds  human  ability,  and  even  the  best  are  altogether  unable  to  discharge 
the  mighty  debt.  But,  above  all,  thanksgiving  is  due  for  a  grace,  than  which  no 
more  mighty  favour  is,  or  for  evermore  can  be,  in  this  world, — for  victory  over  the 
heathen,  and  the  defeat  of  powerful  sinners ;  for  these  are  those  heathen  and  sinners 
concerning  whom  revelation  has  been  made  ;  and  verily,  in  the  sight  of  men  of  under¬ 
standing,  there  can  be  no  blessing  more  excellent;  all  good  and  all  blessing  proceed  from 
God.  And  that  grand  favour,  that  mighty  gift  (which,  from  the  cradle  till  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  was  the  most  ardent  wish  and  most  fixed  desire  of  this  heart  that  longs 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  is  eager  in  pursuit  of  truth),  at  this  fortunate  and  auspi¬ 
cious  moment,  showed  itself  from  the  hidden  store  of  the  mercies  of  the  sublime  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  Wisest  of  tlie  Wise ;  ana  the  Aceomplisher  who  never  reproaches,  and  He 
who  is  bountiful  without  cause,  with  the  keys  of  victory  has  opened  the  doors  of 
bounty  before  the  face  of  the  wishes  of  us  the  Nawab,  success-adorned;  and  the  illus¬ 
trious  names  of  our  ever-successful  armies  have  been  inserted  in  the  book  of  the  illus- 
i  trious  warriors  of  the  faith,  while  the  standards  of  Islam,  with  the  aid  of  our  victo¬ 
rious  hosts,  have  attained  the  highestheights  of  exaltation  and  glory.  The  particulars 
of  this  happy  transaction,  and  the  details  of  this  glorious  event,  are  as  follows : — When 


in  former  accounts  of  our  victories;  many  tribes  of  men,  both  of  the  heathen  and  of 
such  as  professed  the  faith,  submitted  to  and  became  subjects  of  us  the  fortunate 
N’awab.  /When,  according  to  what  is  written,  He  hath  waxed  rebellious  and  presump¬ 
tuous,  and  is  become  one  of  the  heathen,  some  having  raised  up  their  heads  in  revolt 
like  Satan,  and  having  become  the  leaders  of  the  army  of  the  accursed,  and  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  the  soldiers  of  the  rejected,  were  the  cause  of  the  gathering  of  these  bands, 
composed  of  some  who  bore  on  their  necks  the  zinnar,1  (that  yoke  of  perdition,)  and 
of  others  who  fixed  thorns  from  the  pangs  of  apostacy  in  the  hem  of  their  gar¬ 
ments  ;  now  the  sway  of  the  accursed  Pagan,  May  the  Almighty  consign  him  to  per¬ 
dition  at  the  day  oj  judgment,  was  so  extensive  in  the  country  of  Hind,  that  before 
the  rising  of  the-  sun  of  the  imperial  dominion,  and  before  our  attaining  the  Kha¬ 
lifat  and  empire,  (although  mighty  Rajas  and  Rais,  who,  in  this  contest,  have  obeyed 
his  mandates,  and  Hakims  and  rulers,  glorying  in  apostacy,  who  were  under  his  con¬ 
trol  in  this  warfare,  having  regard  to  their  own  dignity,  did  not  obey  nor  assist  him 
in  any  former  war  or  battle,  and  had  never  accompanied  the  Pagan  in  any  of  his 
former  enterprises,  but  had  only  deceitfully  flattered  and  fed  his  vanity,)  yet  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  heathen  streamed  in  two  hundred  cities  inhabited  by  people  of  the  faith  ; 
whereby  the  destruction  of  mosques  and  holy  places  had  ensued,  and  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Musulmans  of  these  towns  and  cities  have  been  made  captives ;  and 
his  strength  had  reached  such  a  pitch,  that,  calculating  according  to  the  custom  in 
Hind,  by  which  a  country  yielding  a  lak2  furnishes  one  hundred  horse,  and  one  yield¬ 
ing  a  crore  (or  ten  millions)  ten  thousand  horse,  the  countries  subject  to  that  Pagan 
had  attained  the  amount  of  ten  crores  (or  one  hundred  millions),  which  afforded  one 
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Eager  for  combat  and  battle,  they  approached  the  camp  of  the  true  believers.  The 
holy  wariors  of  the  faith,  who  are  the  trees  of  the  garden  of  valour,  advanced  in  ranks 
straight  as  the  rows  of  fir-trees,  and  exalted  aloft  their  fir-like  helmets  and  basnets, 
that  gleamed  in  the  sun,  even  as  the  hearts  of  those  that  strive  in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
Their  array,  like  the  barrier  of  Sckander,1  was  of  iron  hue ;  and,  like  the  road  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  straight  and  firm,  and  bearing  indications  of  its  strength.  And 
the  foundation  of  the  array  was  like  those  foundations  which  are  strong ,  and  supporting 
success  and  victory ;  and  what  is  written,  They  are  on  the  right  road  on  the  side  of  their 
Creator ,  and  they  are  successful,  belonged  to  the  men  in  that  array. 

(J&snmi)— In  that  array  there  was  no  rent  occasioned  by  timid  souls ; 


re  all — of  a  truth  we  have  given  su 


The  far-seeing  guardians  having  concerted  measures  for  the  security  of  the  match¬ 
lock-men  and  thunder-darters,5  who  were  in  front  of  the  army,  made  a  line  of  carriages, 
connected  with  each  other  by  chains,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  holy  warriors  of 
Rum  ;  and  the  troops  of  the  Islam  finally  displayed  such  array  and  firmness,  that  old 
Intelligence,3  and  our  Heaven,4  poured  down  praises  on  their  orderer  and  arranger ; 
and  in  making  this  array  and  arrangement,  and  firm  front  and  immovable  order, 
a  personage  honoured  in  the  imperial  presence,  the  pillar  of  the  royal  state,  Nizam- 
eddin  Ali  Khalifeh,  gave  all  his  aid  and  assistance  *  and  all  his  ideas  were  conform¬ 
able  to  fate,  and  all  liis  acts  and  doings  were  agreeable  to  the  illuminated  mind  (of 
the  Emperor).  The  station  of  the  imperial  grandeur  was  established  in  the  centre ; 
and  on  his  right,  the  cherished  brother,  the  high-in-rank,  the  respectable  and  fa¬ 
voured  of  fate,  the  selected-by-the-kindncsses^of  the  assistance-giving  king,  Chin 
Taimur  Sultan  ;  and  the  son  high-in-rank,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  gifts  of  the 
exalted  majesty,  Suleman  Shah;  and  he  who  is  exalted  by  pointing  the  true  road, 
the  piety-adorned  Khwajeh  Dost  Khawend;  and  the  trusty  in  the  mighty  empire, 
faithful  to  the  exalted  royalty,  the  confidential  counsellor,  the  chosen  among  per¬ 
sons  of  trust,  Yunis  Ali;  the  prop  of  the  grandees,  the  perfect  in  friendship,  Shah 
Mansur  Birlas ;  the  prop  of  the  nobility,  the  chosen  among  the  attached,  Der- 
wlsh  Muhammed  Sarban  ;  the  prop  of  the  nobles,  the  pure  in  attachment,  Abdalia 
Kitabdar  and  Dost  Ishik-Aglia,  were  stationed  in  their  posts.  And  in  the  left 
of  the  centre,  the  sovereignty-adorned,  the  Khiiafat-descended  Sultan,  Alaeddin  Alem 


!  The  barrier  or  iron  wall  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  Derbend,  on 
the  west  of  the  Caspian,  to  repress  the  invasions  of  Yajuj  and  Mujuj  (Gog  and  Magog). 

-  Barkendaz,  or  lightning-darter,  is  the  usual  word  in  India  for  a  matclilock-man. 

3  Khirid,  Intelligence,  or  the  First  Intelligence,  was'supposed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  empyreal 

4  The  different  spheres  are  each  supposed  to  have  a  guardian  angel  to  watch  over  them,  and  keep  them 
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Khan,  the  son  of  Sultan  Behlul  Lodi,  a  prince  who  has  near  access  to  the  royal 
majesty;  and  the  Dastur,  the  most  exalted  among  Sadders1  of  the  human  race, 
the  protector  of  mankind,  the  supporter  of  the  Islam,  Sheikh  Zein  Khawafi ;  and 
the  prop  of  nobles,  the  perfect-in-friendship,  Moliib  Ali,  the  son  of  him  who  has 
near  access  to  the  royal  majesty  above  mentioned;2  and  the  chosen  among  nobles, 
Terdi  Beg,  the  brother  of  Knell  Beg,  who  has  been  received  into  mercy  and  purified  : 
SMr-efken,  the  son  of  the  said  Kuril  Beg,  who  has  received  tile  divine  forgiveness ; 
and  the  chosen  among  grandees  and  nobles,  tire  mighty  Khan,  Araish-Khan ;  and  the 
Vizir,  the  greatest  of  Vizirs  among  men,  Khwajeli  Hussain,  and  a  band  of  erand  offi¬ 
cers,  were  stationed,  each  in  bis  place.  And  in  the  right  wing,  the  exalted  son,  the 
fortunate,  the  honourable,  befriended-of-fate,  the  happy,  the  well-regarded  in  the  sight 
of  the  mercies  of  Creating  Majesty,  the  star  of  the  sign  of  monarchy  ai 
sun  of  the  sphere  of  Khilafat  and  royalty,  the  praised  by  slave  and  free, 
the  emperor  and  empire,  Muhammed  Hfimaiun  Belmder,  was  stationed.  On  the  right 
of  that  lofty  prince,  rvho  is  nearly  allied  to  good  fortune,  was  he  whose  rank  approxi¬ 
mates  to  royalty,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the  king,  the  giver  of  all  gifts. 
Kasim  Hussain  Sultan;  the  column  of  the  nobility,  Ahmed  Yusuf  Agiiiancin;  tile 
trusted-of-voyalty,  the  perfect-in-fidelity,  Hindu  Peg  Koehin ;  and  the  intrusted-of- 
royalty,  Khosrou  GokuMsli ;  and  the  intrusted-of-royalty,  Kewam  Beg  Urdu-Shah  ; 
and  the  pillar  of  the  royal  retainers,  the  perfect-in-attachment,  Wall  Kasim  Karaguzi ; 
and  the  chosen  among  attached  adherents,  Pir  Kuli  Sistani ;  and  the  pillar  of  vizirs 
amongst  mankind,  Kliwajeh  Pehlewan  Badakhslii ;  and  the  prop  of  the  royal  bands, 
Abdal  Shakur  ;  and  the  prop  of  the  nobility,  Suleman  Agha,  the  ambassador  of  Irak, 
and  Hussain,  the  ambassador  of  Sistan,  were  stationed.  ,  On  the  victory-clothed  left 
of  the  fortunate  son  who  lias  been  mentioned,  of  lofty  extraction  and  Syed  race,  of  the 
family  of  Murtiza,3  Mir  Hameh ;  and  the  prop  of  the  household  troops,  Muhammedi 
Gokult£Lsh,  and  Khwajehgi  Asad  Jandar,  were  stationed.  And  in  the  right  wing,  of 
the  Amirs  of  Hind,  the  Umdet-al  Mulk  (prop  of  the  state),  Khan  Klianan  (Khan  of 
Khans),  Dilawer  Khan ;  and  the  prop  of  the  nobility,  Malekdad-e-Kirrani ;  and  the 
prop  of  the  nobility,  the  Sheikh  of  Sheikhs,  Sheikh  Kuren,  were  stationed,  each  in 
his  fixed  place.  And  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Islam-exalted  armies,  the  lord  of  high 
rank,  the  protection  of  the  magistracy,  the  abode  of  greatness,  the  ornament  of  the 
family  of  Talia  and  Yasin,4  Syed  McIkU  ;  and  the  exalted,  the  fortunate  brother,  he 
who  is  well  regarded  in  the  sight  of  the  Creating  King,  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza : 
and  the  personage  near  to  royalty,  the  descended  of  monarclis,  Adel  Sultan,  son  of 
Mchdi  Sultan ;  and  the  intrusted-in-tke-state,  the  perfect-in-attacliment,  Abdal-aziz 
Mir  Alikur  ;3  and  the  intrusted-in-the-state,  the  pure-in-friendsliip,  Muhammed  Ali 


1  Dastur  and  Sadder,  the  former  of 

wards  to  political  ministers.  Dastur,  at 
Parsis,  who  give  the  name  of  Dastur  t 
is  a  chief  judge. 

2  Nizameddin  Ali  Khalifeh. 

4  That  is,  of  Muhammed. 


vhich  seems  originally  to  bavf 
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Jong-Jeng ;  and  the  prop  of  tlie  nobility,  Kutluk  Kedem  Kerawal ;  and  Sbah  Hussain 
Ycregi,  Moghul  Ghanchi,  and  Jan  Beg  Atkeb,  extended  their  ranks.  And  in  this  sta¬ 
tion,  of  tlie  Amirs  of  Hind,  of  royal  race,  Jilal  Khan,  and  Komal  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
Sultan  Alaeddin  who  has  been  named;  and  the  selected  among  nobles,  Ali  Khan 
Sheikhzadek  Fermuli ;  and  the  prop  of  nobles,  Nizam  Khan  of  Biana,  were  placed. 
And  as  a  tulugkmek  (or  flanking  party),  two  persons  of  chief  trust  among  the  house¬ 
hold  retainers,  Terdikeh  and  Malek  Kasim,  the  brother  of  Baba  Kishkeh,  with  a 
party  of  the  Moghul  tribes,  were  stationed  on  the  right  wing ;  and  two  persons  of  trust 
from  among  the  nobility,  Momin  Atkeh  and  Rustam  Turkoman  Bashligh,  with  a  party 
of  the  Emperor’s  own  immediate  dependants,  were  stationed  on  the  left  wing ;  and  the 
prop  of  the  household  troops,  the  perfect-in-friendship,  the  choice  of  confidential  advi¬ 
sers,  Sultan  Mukammed  Bakhshi,  having  arranged  the.  nobles  and  grandees  of  the 
warriors  of  the  faith  in  their  suitable  stations  and  places,  himself  repaired  to  await  my 
commands ;  and  he  sent  the  tewacliis 1  to  execute  their  orders,  and  despatched  directions 
worthy  to  be  obeyed,  regarding  the  array  and  disposition  of  the  army  and  troops,  to 
the  Sultans  high  in  rank,  and  to  the  great  Amirs,  and  to  all  the  illustrious  soldiers  of 
the  Faith.  And  when  the  pillars  of  the  army  were  made  firm,  and  every  person  had 
repaired  to  his  post,  the  firman,  worthy  to  be  obeyed,  and  necessary  to  be  attended 
to,  was  published,  commanding  that  no  person  should  move  from  liis  station  without 
orders,  nor  lift  his  hand  to  engage  without  instructions.  And  of  the  aforesaid 
day  about  one  watch  and  two  geris  were  past,2  when  the  two  opposing  armies  having 
approached  each  other,  the  combat  and  battle  began.  While  the  centres  of  the  two 
armies,  like  light  and  darkness,  stood  opposed  to  each  other,  so  desperate  an  engage¬ 
ment  ensued  on  the  light  and. left  wings,  that  the  ground  was  shaken  with  an  earth¬ 
quake,  while  a  tumultuous  clangour  filled  the  uppermost  heaven.  The  left  wing  of  the 
ill-doomed  heathen  approached  the  right  wing  of  the  faith-clothed  armies  of  the  Islam, 
and  made  a  desperate  attack  on  Khosrou  Gokultash,  Malek  Kasim,  and  Baba  Kish¬ 
keh.  Our  brave  and  elevated  brother,  Chin  Taimur  Sultan,  according  to  orders, 
carried  a  gallant  reinforcement,  joined  in  the  oombat,  and,  having  driven  back  the 
heathen,  pushed  on  nearly  to  their  centre.  And  a  noble  gift  has  been  given  to  that 
our  exalted  brother.  And  the  wonder  of  our  times,  Mustafa  Rumi,  from  the  centre, 
directed  by  my  exalted,  upright,  and  fortunate  son,  who  is  regarded  with  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Creating  Majesty,  and  distinguished  with  the  particular  grace  of  the 
mighty  King  who  commands  to  do  and  not  to  do,  Muhammed  Humaiun  Behader,  having 
brought  forward  the  cannon,  broke  the  ranks  of  the  pagan  army  with  matchlocks  and 
guns  like  their  hearts.3  And  during  the  battle,  Kasim  Sultan  Hussain,  of  royal  race, 
and  the  pillar  of  the  nobles,  Ahmed  Yusef  and  Kewani  Beg,  having  received  orders, 
hastened  to  his  support :  and  as,  from  time  to  time,  armies  of  the  heathen  and  troops 
of  the  rebels  came  from  behind  repeatedly  to  the  succour  of  tlieir  men,  we  also  des¬ 
patched  to  the  assistance  of  our  warriors,  the  intrusted-in-tke-state,  Hindu  Beg  Ko- 
ehin,  and  after  him,  the  prop  of  the  nobility,  Muhammed  Gokultash  and  Khwajehgi 

‘  A  sort  of  adjutants  and  aid-de-camps.  2  About  half  past  nine  in  the  morning. 

5  That  is,  black  and  covered  with  smoke. 
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Asad,  and  afterwards  the  intrusted  in  the  high  monarchy, .  the  trust-worthy  in  the 
resplendent  court,  the  most  confided-in  of  nobles,  the  chosen  among  my  confidential 
adherents,  Yunis  Ali,  and  the  prop  of  the  nobles,  the  perfect-in-attachment,  Shah 
Mansur  Birl&s,  and  the  prop  of  the  grandees,  the  pure-in-fidelity,  Abdalla  Kitabdar, 
and  behind  him,  the  prop  of  the  nobles,  Dost  Ishek-Agha,  Muhammed  Khalil  Akhteh- 
begi.V  The  heathen  made  repeated  and  desperate  attacks  on  the  left  wing  of  the  army 
of  Islam,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the  holy  warriors,  the  children  of  salvation ;  and  each 
time  the  high  and  mighty  holy  warriors  struck  some  with  wounds  from  their  arrows 
which  lead  to  victory,  and  sent  them  to  the  house  of  destruction,  the  worst  of  abodes,  and 
part  of  them  they  drove  back.  And  the  trusty  among  the  nobles,  Momin  Atkeh  and  Rus¬ 
tam  Turkoman,  advancing  in  the  rear  of  the  dark  and  benighted  bands  of  the  heathen, 
who  reposed  on  evil  fortune ;  and  the  trusty  among  nobles,  Mulla  Mahmud,  Ali  Atkeh 
Bashligh,  the  servants  of  the  counsellor  of  the  imperial  majesty,  the  trusty  in  the  royal 
state,  Nizttm-ed-din  Ali  Khalifeh,  were  sent  to  support  them.  And  our  brother  of  high 
rank,  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  and  the  allied-to-royalty,  Adel  Sultan,  and  the  trusty 
in  the  state,  Abdal-aziz  Mir  Akhur,  and  Kutluk  Kedem  Kerawel,  and  Muhammed  Ali 
Jeng-Jeng,  and  ShahHussain  Yaregi,  and  Moghul  Ghanchi,  having  engaged  in  action, 
maintained  a  firm  position ;  and  we  sent  the  Yizir,  the  highest  of  Vizirs  among  men, 
Khwajeh  Hussain,  with  a  body  of  our  household,  to  their  support ;  and  all  the  men 
devoted  to  holy  warfare,  exerting  every  nerve,  and  straining  all  their  means,  entered 
into  fight  with  desperate  delight,  and  reflecting  on  the  text  of  the  Koran,  Say,  Verily 
they  regard  me,  and  place  before  their  eyes  one  of  two  blessings,  and  incited  by  the  desire 
of  lavishing  their  lives,  displayed  their  life-destroying  banners ;  and  as  the  combat  and 
battle  were  drawn  out  to  length  and  extended  in  time,  the  mandate  worthy  of  obe¬ 
dience  was  issued,  when  straightway  the  hold  warriors  of  the  imperial  household  troops, 
and  the  rending  warriors,  united  in  mind,  who  were  standing  behind  the  cannon,  like 
lions  in  chains,  issuing  from  the  right  and  left  of  the'centre,  and  leaving  in  the  middle 
the  station  of  the  outer  matchlock-men,  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  darted  forth  from 
behind  the  carriages,  like  the  rising  of  the  van  of  the  true  dawn  from  below  the  hori¬ 
zon;  and  spilling  the  ruddy  crepuscle-coloured  bibod  of  the  infidel  Pagans  in  combat, 
on  the  field  wide  as  the  rolling  firmament,  caused  many  of  the  heads  of  the  rebels  to 
fly  like  falling  stars  from  the  sky  of  their  bodies ;  and  the  miracle  of  the  time,  Ustad 
Ali  Kuli,  who  was  stationed  with  his  men  in  front  of  the  centre,  having  exhibited  great 
proofs  of  valour,  discharged  huge  bullets,1  of  such  a  size,  that  if  one  of  them  were 
placed  in  the  basin  of  the  scale  of  duty,  its  master,'  then  that  man  whose  scale  is  heavy 
gains  a  name  among  the,  blessed ;  and  if  thrown  against  a  rooted  hill,  or  a  lofty  moun¬ 
tain,  it  would  drive  them  from  their  foundation  like  teazed  wool.  Such  were  the 
bullets  he  darted  on  the  iron-clad  lines  of  the  heathen  bands,  and  from  the  discharge 
of  balls  and  guns  and  matchlocks,  many  of  the  suns  of  the  bodies  of  the  heathen  were 
annihilated.  The  imperial  matchlock-men,  according  to  orders,  having  issued  from 
behind  the  artillery  in  the  heat  of  the 'fight,  each  of  them  made  many  Pagans  drink 
the  draught  of  death ;  and  the  infantry  having  advanced  into  the  place  of  high  and 

1  Seng  means  either  a  bullet  or  weight,  whence  the  play  of  words  in  the  text. 
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Sheikh  Zein  discovered  the  date  of  this  victory  in  the  words  Fateh  bddshah  Islam 1 
(the  victory  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Faith).  Mir  Gisu  also,  one  of  the  men  who  had 
come  from  Kabul,  discovered  the  date  in  the  very  same  words,  and  sent  them  with  four 
verses  inscribed  below.  There  was  a  perfect  coincidence  between  Sheikh  Zein  and 
Mir  Gisu,  in  their  best  emblems.  The  very  same  words  were  contained  in  their  qua-’ 
trains.  On  another  occasion,  on  my  conquest  of  Dibalpur,  Sheikh  Zein  discovered  the 
date  in  JVdset  Sheher  RaMa-ul  avel2  (the  middle  of  the  month  of  the  first  Rabia) ;  and 
Mir  Gisu  hit  upon  the  very  same  words. 

Having  defeated  the  enemy,  we  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter.  Their  camp 
might  be  two  kos  distant  from  ours.  On  reaching  it,  I  sent  on  Muhammedi,  Abdal- 
aziz,  Alikhan,  and  some  other  officers,  with  orders  to  follow  them  in  close  pursuit,  slay¬ 
ing  and  cutting  them  off,  so  that  they  should  not  have  time  to  re-assemble.  In  this 
instance  I  was  guilty  of  neglect ;  I  should  myself  have  gone  on  and  urged  the  pursuit, 
and  ought  not  to  have  intrusted  that  business  to  another.  I  had  got  about  a  kos3  be¬ 
yond  tbe  enemy’s  camp  when  I  turned  back,  the  day  being  spent,  and  reached  my  own 
about  bed-time  prayers.  Muhammed  Sherif,  the  astrologer,  whose  perverse  and  sedi¬ 
tious  practices  I  have  mentioned,  came  to  congratulate  me  on  my  victory.  I  poured 
forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  upon  him  ,•  and  when  I  had  relieved  my  heart  by  it,  although 
he  was  heathenishly  inclined,  perverse,  extremely  self-conceited,  and  an  insufferable 
evil-speaker,  yet,  as  he  had  been  my  old  servant,  I  gave  him  a  lak4  as  a  present,  and 

Next  day  we  continued  on  the  same  ground.  I  despatched  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng- 
Jeng,  Sheikh  Kuren,  and  Abdal  Maluk  Korchi,  with  a  large  force,  against  Elids  Khan, 
who  had  made  an  insurrection  in  the  Doab,  surprised  Koel,  and  taken  Kechek  Ali 
prisoner.  On  the  arrival  of  my  detachment,  the  enemy,  finding  that  they  could  not 
cope  with  them,  fled  in  all  directions,  in  confusion  and  dismay.  Some  days  after  my 
return  to  Agra,  Elias  Khan  was  taken  and  brought  in.  I  ordered  him  to  be  flayed 
alive. 

The  battle  was  fought  within  view  of  a  small  hiU  near  our  camp.  On  this  hillock,  * 
I  directed  a  tower  of  the  skulls  of  the  Infidels  to  be  constructed. 

From  this  encampment,  the  third  march  brought  us  to  Biana.  Immense  numbers 
of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Pagans  and  apostates  had  fallen  in  their  flight,  all  the  way  to 
Biana,  and  even  as  far  as  Alwfir5  and  Mewat.  I  went  and  surveyed  JBiana,  and  then 
returned  to  the  camp;  and,  having  sent  for  the  Turki  and  Hindi  Amirs,  consulted 
about  proceeding  against  the  country  of  these  Pagans.  That  plan  was,  however,  aban¬ 
doned,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  water  on  the  road,  and  of  the  excessive  heat  of 

The  country  of  Mewat  lies  not  far  from  Delhi,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  three  or  four 
krors.0  Hassan  Khan  Mewati  had  received  the  government  of  that  country  from  his 


1  The  letters  make  533. 

3  Nearly  two  miles. 

tance  from  Delhi  and  Agra. 

15  This  may  be  from  £75,000  to  £100, 


2  The  letters  m 
1  ABout  £350. 

I  of  the  Rajah  < 


about  an  equal  tlis- 
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expedition  that  lasted  more  than  a  month,  or  two  months  at  a  time.  Before  the  battle, 
they  had  been  seized  with  a  longing  for  home.  I  had  made  with  them  the  aarreement 
which  has  been  mentioned.  Besides,  Kabul  was  very  imperfectly  defended.  On  these 
accounts,  I  finally  resolved  to  send  off  Humaiun  to  Kabul.  Having  come  to  this  re¬ 
solution,  I  marched  from  Alvvar  on  Thursday  the  ninth  of  Rejeb,  and  having  moved 
four  or  five  kos,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Manisni.  Melidi  Khwajeh  appearing 
also  to  he  very  uncomfortable,  I  gave  him  liberty  to  return  to  Kabul.  The  shekdavi1 
of  Biana  I  conferred  on  Dost  Ishek-agha.  As  Melidi  Khwajeh  held  the  nominal  go¬ 
vernment  of  Etawa,  I  now  bestowed  it  on  Jaafer  Khwajeh,  the  son  of  Kutb  Khan, 
who  had  fled  from  Etawa  and  joined  me.  I  halted  three  or  four  days  in  this  ground, 
previous  to  taking  leave  of  Humaiun.  From  this  station,  I  despatched  Momin  Ali 
Tewacbi"  to  Kabul,  with  letters  giving  an  account  of  the  victory. 

I  had  heard  much  of  the  fountain  of  Pirozpur,  and  of  the  great  tank  of  ICoti- 
lah.3  On  Sunday,  I  mounted  and  rode  out  from  the  camp,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  seeing  the  country,  and  of  conducting  Humaiun  to  some  distance  on  his  way. 
That  day  I  went  to  visit  Pirozpur  and  its  fountain,  and  took  a  maajun.  In  the 
valley  from  which  the  water  of  the  fountain  flows,  the  Kanir  flowers  were  all  in 
full  bloom.  It  is  very  beautiful,  though  it  will  not  support  the  high  praises  lavished 
upon  it.  Within  this  valley,  where  the  stream  widens,  I  directed  a  reservoir  to  be 
made  of  hewn  stone,  ten  by  ten.'1  We  halted  that  night  iu  the  valley,  and  next  morn¬ 
ing  rode  to  visit  the  tank  of  Kotilah.  One  of  its  banks  is  formed  by  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  the  river  Manisni  flows  into  it.  It  is  a  very  largo  tank,  but  does  not  look  well 
froni'either  of  its  sides.  In  the  midst  of  the  tank  is  a  rising  ground,  around  it  are  a  ■ 
number  of  small  boats.  The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  tank,  when 
any  alarm  or  confusion  occurs,  embark  in  their  boats,  and  make  their  escape.  When 
I  arrived  there,  a  number  of  people  got  into  their  boats,  and  rowed  into  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  After  riding  to  the  tank,  I  returned  to  Humaiun’s  camp,  where  I  rested  and 
dined,  after  which  I  invested  the  Mirza  and  his  Begs  with  dresses  of  honour,  and  to¬ 
wards  bed-time  prayers,  took  leave  of  Humaiun,  mounted,  and  slept  at  a  place  on 
the  road.  I  afterwards  mounted  again,  and,  towards  dawn,  passed  the  Pcrganna  of 
Kuhri,  where  I  took  a  little  more  rest,  after  which  I  continued  my  journey  and 
readied  the  camp,  which  I  found  at  Tudeh. 

Having  marched  from  Tudeh,  when  wc  alighted  at  Somger,  Hassan  Khan’s  sou, 
Nahir  Khan,  who  had  been  delivered  into  the  custody  of  Abdal-rahim,  made  his  escape. 
Leaving  this  place,  the  second  march  brought  us  to  the  fountain  which  is  in  the  face 
of  the  hill,  between  Besawer  and  Khuseh,  where  we  halted.  I  here  erected  an  awning, 
and  had  a  maajun.  When  the  camp  passed  this  way,  Terdi  Beg  Khaksar  had  praised 
this  fountain.  We  now  went  and  visited  it  on  horseback.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  foun¬ 
tain.  In  Hindustan  there  are  scarcely  any  artificial  water-courses,  so  that  fountains 
for  confining  and  conducting  the  water  are  not  to  be  looked  for.  What  few  fountains 
there  are  ooze  out,  as  if  distilling  from  the  ground;  but  do  not  hurst  forth  like  the 

1  Tile  shekdiir  is  a  collector  of  the  revenue.  2  A  teivaclii  is  a  sort  of  special  messenger. 

Kotilah  lies  b,  of  Alivar  about  thirty  miles.  -1  Ten  gez  by  ten,  upwards  of  twenty  feet  square. 
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springs  in  our  countries;  The  water  of  this  fountain  might  be  about  half  large  enouarh 
to  drive  a  mill,  and  it  issues  bursting  from  the  skirt  of  the  hill.  The  ground  all  about 
it  is  meadow  pasture,  and  is  very  pleasant.  I  gave  orders  that  an  octagonal  reservoir 
of  cut-stone  should  be  built,  where  this  spring  issues  out.  While  we  were  sitting  by 
the  fountain,  under  the  influence  of  our  maajun,  Terdi  Beg  repeatedly'  proposed,  with 
some  appearance  of  vanity,  that,  as  we  were  pleased  with  the  place,  we  ought  to  give 
it  a  name.  Abdalla  proposed  that  it  should  be  called  the  Royal  Fountain,  Terdi  Beg’s 
delight.  .This  proposal  furnished  us  with  great  subject  for  merriment.  Dost  Ishek- 
Agha,  who  came  from  Biana,  waited  on  me  at  this  fountain. 

Setting  out  from  this  place,  I  again  visited  and  surveyed  Biana,  and  went  on  to 
Sikri,  where  I  halted  two  days,  close  by  the  garden  which  I  had  formerly  directed  to 
he  laid  out.  After  giving  directions  about,  the  garden,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
the  23d  of  Rejeb,  I  pursued  my  way  and  reached  Agra. 

I  have  mentioned  that,  during  the  late  disturbances,  the  enemy  had  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  Chandwar  and  Raberi.1  I  now  sent  iVIuhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng, 
Terdi  Beg,  Kueh  Beg,  Abdalmuluk  Korchi,  Hussain  Khan,  with  his  Delia  Kbanis, 
against  Chandwar  and  Raberi.  They  no  sooner  reached  Chandwar,  than  the  garrison 
in  the  place,  who  were  Kutb-Khan’s  people,  on  getting  notice  of  their  arrival,  deserted 
and  joined  them.  After  taking  possession  of  Chandwar,  they  proceeded  against  Ra¬ 
beri.  Hussain  Khan  Lohani’s  people  advanced  beyond  the  suburb-fence,  intending  to 
skirmish  a  little ;  but  our  men  bad  no  sooner  come  close  upon  them  and  begun  the 
attack,  than  the  enemy,  unable  to  stand  their  ground,  took  to  flight.  Hussain  Khan, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  reached  the  river  in  company  with  some  others,  but  was 
drowned  in  crossing  the  Jumna.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this,  Kutb-Khan  sur¬ 
rendered  Etawch,  and  joined  me.  As  Etaweh  had  at  first  been  given  to  Mehdi 
Khwijeh,  his  son  Jaafer  Khwajeh  was  now  sent  to  take  charge  of  it,  in  his  father’s 

During  the  war  with  the  Pagan  Sanka,  a  number  of  Hindustanis  and  Afghans  had 
deserted,  as  has  been  mentioned;  in,  consequence  of  which  all  their  pergannas  and 
governments  had  been  seized.  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldai,  who  had  abandoned  Ku- 
nauj  and  rejoined  me,  was  now  unwilling,  whether  from  fear  or  from  shame,  to  re¬ 
turn  thither,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  government  of  Kunauj,  which  was  thirty  laks, 
took  that  of  Sirhend,  which  was  only  fifteen.  Kunauj  was  bestowed  on  Muhammed 
Sultan  Mirza,2  with  the  allowance  of  thirty  laks.3  Bedaun4  was  given  to  Kasim  Hus¬ 
sain  Sultan,  who  was  ordered  to  accompany  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza.  Several  others 
of  the  Turki  Begs,  Malek  Kfisim,  Baba  Kishkeh,  with  his  brothers  and  Moghuls, 
Abul  Muhammed  Nezehbftz,  Moayid,  with  his  father’s  followers,  Sultan  Muhammed 
Duldi,  and  Hussain  Khan,  with  ,  his  Deriakhanis;  as  well  as  several  Amirs  of  Hind, 
Ali  Khan  Fermuli,  Malek-Dad  Kerfini,  Sheikh  Muhammed,  Sheikh  Behkehari,  Tatar 
Khan,  and  Khan  Jehan,  were  ordered  to  accompany  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza  against 

1  These  places  lie  in  the  Doab  below  Agra,  but  above  Etawa. 

3  A  son  of  Sultan  Weis  Mirza.  3  Nearly  .£7500, 

4  Bedaun  is  in  Rohilkund,  "below  Sambal. 
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up  the  usage,  on  Sunday  night  the  thirtieth,  I  proceeded  to  Sikri  to  keep  the  feast  there. 
A  stone  platform  was  erected  on  the  north-east  of  the  Garden-of- Victory,  on  which  a 
set  of  large  tents  was  pitched,  and  in  them  I  passed  the  festival.  The  night  on  which 
we  left  Agra,  Mir  Ali  Korchi  was  sent  to  Tatta,  to  Shah  Hassan.  He  was  extremely 
fond  of  cards,1  and  bad  asked  for  some,  which  I  sent  him. 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  Zilkadek,  I  was  taken  very  ill.  My  illness  continued  seven¬ 
teen  days.  On  Friday,  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  X  set  out  to  proceed  to  Dliulpur. 
That  night  I  slept  at  a  place  about  half  way  on  the  road.  Next  morning  1  rode  as  far 
as  Sultan  Sekander’s  mound,  where  I  alighted.  Below  the  mound,  where  the  hill  ter¬ 
minates,  there  is  a  huge  mass  of  red  stone.  I  sent  for  Ustad2  Shah  Muliammed,  the 
stone-cutter,  and  gave  him  directions,  if  he  could  make  a  house  out  of  the  solid  stone, 
to  do  it.  If  the  stone  was  too  small  for  a  house,  to  level  it  and  make  a  reservoir  in 
the  solid  rock.  From  Dliulpur  I  went  and  visited  Bari.3  Next  morning  I  mounted  and 
left  Bari,  and  passing  a  hill  that  lies  between  Bari  and  the  Chambal,  rode  as  far  as 
the  river  Chambal,  and  returned.'  In  this  hill,  between  the  Chambal  and  Bari,  I  saw 
the  ebony  tree.  Its  fruit  is  called  Tindo.4  A  white  species  of  ebony  tree  is  also  often 
met  with ;  in  this  hill  the  ebony  trees  were  chiefly  white.  Leaving  Bari,  I  visited 
Sikri,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  reached  Agra. 

About  this  time  I  heard  disagreeable  accounts  of  Sheikh  Bayezid’s  proceedings.  I 
kent  Sultan  Ali  Turk  to  arrange  a  truce  of  twenty  days  with  him. 

On  Friday,  the  2d  of  Zilhajeh,  I  began  to  read  the  texts,  which  were  to  'be  repeated 
forty-one  times.3  At  this  same  period  I  composed  the  verses, — 

(Turfrt.)— Let  me  celebrate  thine  eyes,  thine  eyebrows,  thy  converse,  thy  love. 

Let  me  celebrate  thy  cbeeks,  thy  hair,  and  thy  kindness  to  me — 

in  five  hundred  and  four  measures,  and  collected  them  in  a  book.  At  this  time  1  again 
fell  sick,  and  was  ill  for  nine  days.  On  Thursday,  the  29th  of  Zilhajeh,  I  set  out  on 
horseback  to  visit  Koel  and  Samba!.6 
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On  Saturday,  the  first  of  Moharrem,  we  encamped  at  Koel.7  Derwish  and  Ali 
Yusef,  who  had  been  left  by  Humaiun  in  Sambal,8  had  defeated  Kutb  Sirwani,  and  r- 

1  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  playing  cards  that  I  recollect,  in  any  eastern  author. 

2  The  head  people  of  the  engineers,  artificers,  &c.  get  the  name  Of  TJstad,  which  also  means  school- 

3  Bari  lies  between  Biana  and  Dliulpur.-. 

4  Tindu,  the  name  of  a  fruit  (Diospyros  Ebenum).— Hunter's  Hind.  Diet. 

s  Koel  is  in  the  Doab ;  Sambal  to  the  east  of  tbe  Ganges,  in  Rohilkand. 

3  Sambal  is  higher  up,  on  the  left  of  the  Ganges. 


*  In  the  Doab. 
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.  veral  Rajas,  who  had  crossed  a  river  and  attacked  them ;  had  killed  a  number  of  the 
enemy,  and  sent  me  some  of  their  heads  and  an  elephant,  which  reached  me  while  I 
was  at  Koel,  where  I  spent  two  days  in  visiting  the  place.  On  the  invitation  of  Sheikh 
Kuren  I  alighted  at  his  house.  After  dinner  he  presented  me  with  a  Peshkesh. 

Setting  out  thence,  I  halted  at  Atruli.1  On  Wednesday,  I  crossed  the  Ganges,  and 
encamped  in  the  country  of  Sambal.  On  Thursday,  I  halted  at  Sambal,  and  having 
spent  two  days  in  surveying  the  neighbourhood,  I  left  it  on  the  morning  of  Saturday. 
On  Sunday,  I  halted  in  Sekandera,2  at  Rao  Sirwani’s  house,  where  he  entertained  and 
waited  on  me.  Leaving  that  place  before  day-rise,  I  rode  forward,  and,  separating 
from  my  people  by  a  finesse,  I  gallopped  on,  and  arrived  alone  within  a  kos  of  Agra, 


i  the  Jumna,  below  Agra. 


b,  I  regularly  went  aboard  of  a  boat,  and  indulged  in  a  maajun.  The 
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betake  themselves  to  their  boats,  and  push  out  into  the  middle  of  the  tank.  Before 
coming  to  Kechweh,  in  other  two  places,  we  had  met  with  similar  mounds  thrown  up 
between  hills,  and  tanks  formed,  hut  they  were  less  than  that  at  Kechweli. 

Having  halted  one  day  at  Kechweh,  I  sent  on  a  number  of  overseers  and  pioneers, 
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Berlianpur.  I  dispatched  from  Bandir,  Yekeh  Khwajeh  and  Jaafer  Khwajeh,  to  bring 
vessels  from  Kalpi  to  the  passage  at  Kinar.1 
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same  which  had  been  used  in  the  war  with  Sanha  the  Pagan,  whence  it  got  this  name. 
Another  gun,  larger  than  this,  had  been  planted,  but  it  burst  at  the  first  fire.  The 
matchlock-men  continued  actively  employed  in  shooting,  and  they  struck  down  a  num¬ 
ber  both  of  men  and  horses  with  their  shot.  Among  others,  they  killed  two  of  the 
royal  slaves,  and  a  number  of  their  horses. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  nearly  completed,  on  Wednesday  the  19th  of  the  last 
Jeraadi,  I  moved  and  took  post  at  the  end  of  it.  The  Afghans,  amazed  at  our  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  Ganges,  treated  it  with  contempt.  On  Thursday, 
the  bridge  being  completed,  a  few  of  the  infantry  and  Lahoris  crossed,  and  had  a  slight, 
action  with  the  enemy.  On  Friday,  part  of  my  household  troops,  the  right  of  the 
centre,  the  left  of  the  centre,  my  best  troops,  and  foot  musketeers,  crossed  over.  The 
whole  Afghans  having  armed  themselves  for  battle,  mounted,  and,  advancing  with 
their  elephants,  attacked  them.  At  one  time  they  made  an  impression  on  the  troops 
of  the  left,  and  drove  them  back,  but  the  troops  of  the  centre  and  of  the  right  stood 
their  ground,  and  finally  drove  from  the  field  the  enemy  opposed  to  them.  Two  per¬ 
sons,  hurried  on  by  their  impetuosity,  advanced  to  some  distance  from  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  to  which  they  belonged.  One  of  them  was  dismounted  and  taken  on  the 
spot.  Both  the  other  and  his  horse  were  wounded  in  several  places.  His  horse,  in  a 
feeble  and  tottering  condition,  escaped,  and  dropped  down  when  it  had  reached  the 
middle  of  the  party  to  which  it  belonged.  That  day,  seven  or  eight  heads  were  brought 
in.  Many  of  the  enemy  were  wounded  by  arrows  or  matchlocks.  The  fight  continued 
sharply  till  afternoon  prayers..  The  whole  night  was  employed  in  bringing  back,  across 
the  bridge,  such  as  had  passed  to  the  other  side.  If  that  same  Saturday  eve  I  had 
carried  over  the  rest  of  my  army,  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  enemy  would  have 
fallen  into  our  hands.  But  it  came  into  my  head,  that  last  year  I  had  set  out  on  ray 
march  from  Sikri,  to  attack  Sanka,  on  new-year’s-day,  which  fell  on  a  Tuesday,  and 
had  overthrown  my  enemy  on  a  Saturday:  This  year,  we  had  commenced  our  march 
against  these  enemies  on  new-year’s-day, 1  which  fell  upon  a  Wednesday,  and  that  if 
we  beat  them  on  a  Sunday,  it  would  be  a  remafkable  coincidence.  On  that  account  I 
.  did  not  march  my  troops.  On  Saturday,  the  enemy  did  not  come  out  to  action,  but 
stood  afar  off,  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  That  day,  we  conveyed  over  our  artillery, 

.  and  next  morning  the  troops  had  orders  to  cross.  About  the  beat  of  the  morning 
y  drum,2  information  reached  us  from  the  advanced  guard,  that  the  enemy  had  gone  off 
and  fled.  I  commanded  Chill  Tairauv  Sultan  to  push  on  before  the  army,  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  and  I  appointed  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng,  Kliisam-ed-diu,  Ali  Khali- 
Jeh,  Mobib  Ali  Khalifeh.  Koki,  Baba  Kushkeh,  Dost  Muhammed  Baba  ICushkeh,  Baki 
Tashkendi,  and  Wall  Kizmil,  to  accompany  Sultan,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  upon 
and  cutting  off  the  enemy ;  and  enjoined  them  to  pay  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  his 
orders.  I  also  crossed  over,  about  the  time  of  early  morning  prayers.3  I  directed  the 
camels  to  be  led  over  by  a  ford  lower  down,  which  had  been  surveyed.  That  day,  being 

meat  which  had  been  sent  on  to  harass  the  enemy,  bad  little  success.P  They  had  halted 


atedifter  the  first  sleep. 
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~crmou,  and  the  same  day,  about  noon-day  prayers,  set  out  again  from  that 
Next  morning,  I  encamped  by  a  tank  that  is  in  front  of  Bangermou,  and,  the 
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waters  of  the  rainy  season  arecollected,  and  a  large  tank  has  been  formed.  The  tank 
is  surrounded  by  a  hill.  To  the  east  of  the  tank  I  directed  that  they  should  hew,  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  a  platform  and  seats  for  resting.  I  directed  a  mosque  to  he  built  to 
the  west  of  it. 

I  staid  all  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  examine  and  give  directions  concerning  these 
works.  On  Thursday  I  again  set  out,  and  crossed  the  river  Chambal:  I  spent  the  snJ  23- 
time  of  noonday  prayers  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and,  between  noonday  and  afternoon  Crosses  die 
prayers,  again  mounted  and  left  the  banks  of  the  Chambal;  and  having  passed  the  L'll3!Cba!- 
river  Kewhri 1 *  between  evening  and  bed-time  prayers,  I  halted.  The  river  was  much 
swelled  by  the  rain ;  we  made  them  swim  our  horses  across,  and  we  ourselves  passed 
in  a  wherry.  Next  morning,  being  Friday,  the  10th  of  Moharrem,  the  Id-e-Aashur,-  ^ept. 

I  set  out  again,  and  passed  the  noon  at  a  village  on  the  road.  About  bed-time  prayers  KeKh» 

I  alighted  at  a  Charbagh,  a  kos  from  Gualiar,  to  the  north,  which  I  had  last  year  or-  ,s 

dered  to  be  laid  out.  Next  morning,  before  noonday  prayers,  I  mounted,  and  rode  the  place, 
out  to  visit  the  rising  grounds  to  the  north  of  Gualiar,  and  having  seen  them  and  the  ^pl'  J<’' 
chapels  and  religious  places,  I  entered  Gualiar  by  the  Hatipul-gate,  which  is  close  by 
Rajah  Mansing’s  palace,  and  proceeded  to  Raja  Bikermajet’s  palace,  where  Rahim- 
dad  had  resided,  and  alighted  there  just  as  afternoon  prayers  were  over.  The  same 
night,  on  account  of  the  pain  in  my  ear,  and  as  it  was  moonshine,3 1  took  some  opium.  S--p:.  27. 
Next  morning,  the  sickness  that  followed  the  effects  of  the  opium  was  very  oppressive, 
and  I  vomited  a  good  deal.  In  spite  of  my  sickness,  I  went  over  all  the  palaces  of 
Mansing  and  Bikermajet.  They  are  singularly  beautiful  palaces,  though  built  in  dif-  Tm  palace, 
ferent  patches,  and  without  regular  plan.  They  are  wholly  of  hewn  stone.  The  palace  °nj 
of  Mansing  is  more  lofty  and  splendid  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Rajas.  One  part 
of  the  wail  of  Mansing’s  palace  fronts  the  east,  and  this  portion  of  it  is  more  highly- 
adorned  than  the  rest.  It  may  be  about  forty  or  fifty  gez 4  in  height,  and  is  entirely 
of  hewn  stone.  Its  front  is  overlaid  with  white  stucco.  The  buildings  are  in  many 
parts  four  stories  in  height.  The  two  lower  floors  are  very  dark,  but,  after  sitting  a 
while  in  them,  yon  can  see  distinctly  enough.  I  went  through  them,  taking  a  light  with 
me.  In  one  division  of  this  palace,  there  is  a  building  with  five  domes,  and  round  about 
them  a  number  of  smaller  domes ;  the  small  domes  are  one  on  each  side  of  the  greater,  ■ 
according  to  the  custom  of  Hindustan.  The  five  large  domes  are  covered  with  plates 
of  copper  gilt.  .  The  outside  of  the  walls  they  have  inlaid  with  green  painted  tiles. 

All  around  they  have  inlaid  the  walls  with  figures  of  plantain  trees,  made  of  painted 
tiles.  In  the  tower  of  the  eastern  division  is  the  Hatipul.  They  call  an  elephant  lucti, 
and  a  gate  pul.  On  the  outside  of.  this  gate  is  the  figure  of  an  elephant,  having  two 
elephant-drivers  on  it.  _  It  is  the  perfect  resemblance  of  an  elephant,  and  lienee  the 
gate  is  called  Hatipul.  The  lowest  story  of  the  house,  which  is  four  stories  high,  has 
a  window  that  looks  towards  this  figure  of  ah  elephant,  which  is  close  by  it.  O11  its 
upper  story  are  the  same  sort  of  small  domes  that  have  been  described.  In  the  second 

1  Probably  that  branch  of  the  Kohari,  or  Cohary,  which  reaches  up  by  Sujerraa. 

s  The  Feast  of  the  Tenth. 

3  The  inhabitants  of  India,  and  the  Persians,  believe  moonshine  to  be  cold. 

4  Eighty  or  a  hundred  feet.  ^ 
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story  arc  the  sitting  apartments.  You  descend  into  these  apartments,1  as  well  as  to 
those  last  mentioned.  Though  they  have  had  all  the  ingenuity  of  Hindustan  bestowed 
on  them,  yet  they  are  but  uncomfortable  places.  The  palace  of  Bikermajet,  the  son 
of  Mansing,  is  in  the  north  side  of  the  fort,  in  the  middle  of  an  open  piece  of  ground. 
The  palace  of  the  son  does  not  equal  that  of  the  father.  There  is  one  large  dome, 
which,  however,  is  very  dark ;  though,  after  being  a  while  in  it,  you  can  contrive  to 
see  a  little.  Below  this  large  dome  there  is  a  small  house,  which  receives  no  direct 
light  from  any  quarter.  On  the  top  of  the  large  dome,  Rahimdad  erected  a  small 
awning,  when  he  took  up  ids  residence  in  Bikermajet’s  palace.  From  Bikermajet’s 
palace  to  that  of  his  father,  is  a  secret  passage,  which  is  not  at  all  visible  from  without ; 
and  even  within  the  palace  no  entrance  to  it  is  seen  ;  the  light  is  admitted  in  several 
juiimdid’s  places.  It  is  a  very  singular  road.  Having  visited  these  palaces,  I  mounted  my  horse 
•-arden.3"1  again,  and  went  to  the  college  founded  by  Rahimdad.  I  also  walked  through  the 
garden  which  he  had  formed,  on  the  banks  of  the  large  tank,  to  the  south  of  the  fort, 
and  arrived  late  at  the  Charbagh,  where  our  people  were  encamped.  There  were 
many  flowers  in  this  garden,  and  particularly  very  fine  red  kanirs 2  in  great  numbers. 
The  kanirs  of  this  country  resemble  the  peach  flower.  The  kanir  of  Gualiar  is  red, 
and  of  a  beautiful  colour.  I  took  some  red  kanirs  from  Gualiar,  and  planted  them 
in  the  gardens  at  Agra.  On  the  southern  hill  is  a  large  tank,  in  which  the  water 
idol  temple,  that  falls  in  the  rainy  season  is  collected.  To  the  west  of  the  tank  is  a  lofty  idol  tem¬ 
ple.  Sultan  Shemseddin  Altemsh  built  a  grand  mosque  close  upon  it.  The  idol  tem¬ 
ple  is  very  high ;  indeed,  it  is  the  highest  building  in  the  fort.  From  the  hill  of  Dhul- 
pur,  the  fort  of  Gualiar  and  this  idol  temple  are  distinctly  seen.  They  say  that  all 
the  stones  of  the  temple  were  dug  out  of  the  great  tank.  In  this  little  garden  an  ex¬ 
cellent  talar  (or  grand  open  hall,  supported  on  pillars)  has  been  constructed.  Low 
.  and  inelegant  porticos  have  been  erected  at  the  garden-gate,  according  to  the  Hindu¬ 
stani  fashion. 

.s«,t.  -*«.  Next  morning,  about  noonday  prayers,  I  mounted,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  such 
places  about  Gualiar  as  I  had  not  previously  visited,  and  went  to  the  palace  called 
Badilger,  on  the  outside  of  Mansing’s  fort ;  after  seeing  which  we  entered  by  the  Ha- 
Vaikr  oi  tipul-gate,  and  went  to  visit  a  place  named  Adwa.  This  Adwa  is  a  valloy  that  lies 
west  of  the  fort.  Though  it  lies  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  which  is  carried  round  the 
top  of  the  hill,  yet  the  mouth  of  the  valley  is  closed  up  by  two  lofty  ramparts,  the  one 
within  the  other.  The  height  of  these  works  is  nearly  thirty  or  forty  gcz.3  The  in¬ 
ner  rampart  is  the  longest  and  highest,  and  is  connected  at  both  its  extremities  with 
the  walls  of  the  fort.  From  the  middle  of  this  wall,  but  lower  than  it,  another  ram¬ 
part  has  been  begun,  but  is  not  a  perfect  defence.  It  was  made  as  a  covered  way  to  a 
water-run.  In  the  middle  of  it  they  have  made  a  wain,*  for  the  supply  of  water ;  a  stair¬ 


case  of 
greater) 
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low  the  outer  rampart,  on  the  outside  of  the  fort,  is  a  large  tank.  It  frequently  dries  up, 
and  is  not  a  perfect  tank.  The  water  is  led  off  from  it  by  conduits.  In  the  middle  of 
this  Adwa  are  two  other  large  tanks,  which  the  people  of  the  fort  extol  above  all  other 
waters.  On  three  sides,  the  hill  is  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  colour  of  the  stone  is 
like  that  of  Biana,  though  not  so  red,  being  of  a  paler  colour.  They  have  hewn  the 
solid  rock  of  this  Adwa,  and  sculptured  out  of  it  idols  of  larger  and  smaller  size.  On 
the  south  part  of  it  is  a  large  idol,  which  may  be  about  twenty  gez 1 2  in  height.  These 
figures  are  perfectly  naked,  without  even  a  rag  to  cover  the  parts  of  generation. 
Around  the  two  large  tanks  which  are  within  the  Adwa,  they  have  dug  twenty  or 
twenty-five  wells,  from  which  water  is  drawn  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  and  they 
have  planted  numbers  of  trees  and  flowers,  that  are  supplied  from  hence.  Adwa  is  far 
from  being  a  mean  place;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  pleasant.  Its  greatest  fault 
consists  in  the  idol  figures  all  about  it.  I  directed  these  idols  to  be  destroyed.  On 
returning  hack  from  Adwa  into  the  fort,  I  went  to  the  Sultan-pul,  the  gate  of  which 
had  been  shut  up  from  the  time  of  the  Pagans ;  and,  about  evening  prayers,  arrived  in 
a  garden  which  Ralmndad  had  laid  out,  where  I  alighted  and  spent  the  night. 

Next  day,  being  Tuesday  the  14th,  messengers  arrived  from  Bikermajet,  the  second 
son  of  Rana  Sanka,  who,  with  his  mother  Padmawati,  was  in  Rantambor.3  Before 
setting  out  to  visit  Gualiar,  a  person  had  come  from  a  Hindu  named  Asuk,  who  was 
high  in  Bikermajet’s  confidence,  with  offers  of  submission  and  allegiance,  expressing  a 
hope  that  he  would  be  allowed  seventy  laks3  as  an  annuity.  The  bargain  was  concluded, 
and  it  was  settled  that,  on  delivering  up  the  fort  of  Rantambor,  he  should  have  Per- 
gannas  assigned  him  equal  to  what  he  had  asked.  After  making  this  arrangement,  I 
sent  back  his  messengers.  When  I  went  to  survey  Gualiar,  I  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  his  men  in  Gualiar.  They  were  several  days  later  than  tire  appointed  time. 
Asuk,  the  Hindu,  had  himself  been  with  Padmawati,  Bikermajet’s  mother,  and  had 
explained  to  the  mother  and  son  everything  that  had  passed.  They  approved  of  Asuk’s 
proceedings,  and  agreed  to  make  the  proper  submissions,  and  to  rank  themselves 
among  my  subjects.  When  Rana  Sanka  defeated  Sultan  Mahmud  and  made  him 
prisoner,  the  Sultan  had  on  a  splendid  crown-cap4  and  golden  girdle,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pagan,  who,  when  he  set  Sultan  Mahmud  at  liberty,  retained  them. 
They  were  now  with  Bikermajet.  His  elder  brother  Rattonsi,  who  had  succeeded  his 
father  as  Rana,  and  who  was  now  in  possession  of  Cheitur,  had  sent  to  desire  his 
younger  brother  to  deliver  them  up  to  him,  which  he  refused  to  do.  By  the  persons 
who  came  from  him  to  wait  on  me,  he  now  sent  me  this  crown  and  golden  girdle,  and 
asked  Biana  in  exchange  for  Rantambor.  I  diverted  them  from  their  demand  of 
Biana,  and  Shemsabad  was  fixed  on  as  tbe  equivalent  for  Rantambor.  The  same  day 
I  bestowed  dresses  of  honour  on  his  people,  and  dismissed  them,  after  making  an 
appointment  for  a  meeting  at  Biana  in  nine  days. 

1  Upwards  of  forty  feet. 

2  A  very  strong  and  important  fort  to  the  westward  of  Dliulpur,  and  S,E.  from  Jeipur.  It  is  the  Ran- 
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isit  the  idol  temples  of  Gualiar.  Many  of  them  arc  two 
ifferent  stories  are  very  low,  in  the  ancient  fashion.  In 
:he  building,  are  the  figures  of  idols  sculptured  out  of 
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which  I  had  given  orders  for  carrying  on.  Even  the  levels  of  the  edges  of  the  cover-  Revi.it. 
ed  tank,  which  I  had  directed  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  had  not  been  completely  Ss™’ 
taken.  I  .ordered  a  number  of  stone-cutters  to  be  employed  to  cut  down  the  tank 
to  a  certain  depth,  that,  by  filling  it  with  water,  they  might  be  able  to  level  its  edges. 

When  afternoon  prayers  were  over,  a  small  part  of  the  tank  had  already  been  hollow¬ 
ed.  I  directed  it  to  be  filled  with  water,  and,  taking  that  as  their  level,  to  smooth  the 
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having  an  office,  should  bring  a  hundred  and  thirty  instead  of  a  hundred,'  to  the  Di¬ 
van,  to  be  applied  to  the  procuring  and  fitting  out  the  proper  arms  and  supplies. 

On  Saturday  the  10th,  one  Shah  Kasim,  a  runner  of  Sultan  Muhammed  Bakhsiii, 
whom,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  sent  with  letters,  offering  protection  and  security  to 
the  natives  of  Khorasan,  was  again  dispatched  with  letters  to  the  following  effect : 
that,  by  the  favour  of  God,  I  bad  completely  triumphed  over  the  rebels  on  the  east  and 
west  of  Hindustan,  as  well  as  over  the  Pagans.  That  next  spring,  God  willing,  i 
would  make  an  effort,  and  return  in  person  to  Kabul.  I  likewise  sent  a  letter  to  Ah¬ 
med  Afsliar,  and,  on  the  margin,  made  a  noting  with  my  own  hand,  in  which  I  sent  for 
Feriduu  Kabuzi."  That  same  day  about  noon-day  prayers,  I  began  to  take  quiek-sil- 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  a  Hindustani  runner  brought  letters  from  Kamran  and 
Khwajeh  Dost  Khawend.  Kwajeh  Dost  Khatvend  had  reached  Kabul  on  the  10th  of 
ic.  Zilhajeh,  and  had  set  out  to  meet  Humaiun.4  At  that  time,  a  man  sent  by  Kamran 
reached  the  Khwajeh,  desiring  him  to  remain,  that  he  might  deliver  to  Kamran  per¬ 
sonally  whatever  orders  he  had  brought;  and  to  say,  that  after  communicating  such 
information  as  he  possessed,  he  would  be  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  journey.  On  the 
!  f  th  of  Zilhajeh,  Kamran  arrived  in  Kabul,  and,  after  having  conferred  with  him,  the 
Khwajeh  on  the  28th  took  his  leave,  and' proceeded  for  the  fort  of  Zefer.  These  let¬ 
ters  contained  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  prince  Tahmasp5  having  marched  to  op¬ 
pose  the  Uzbeks,  bad  taken  Renisk0  tke  Uzbek  in  Damghan,  and  put  him,  with  all 
ids  men,  to  the  sword ;  that  Obeid  Khan,  on  hearing  of  the  motions  of  the  Kezzel- 
bashes,  had  raised  the  siege  of  Heri,  and  retreated- to  Merv,  from  whence  he  had  sent 
to  invite  the  Sultans  of  Samarkand  and  the  neighbouring  countries  to  join  him,  and 
that  the  whole  Sultans  of  Maweralnaher  were,  in  consequence,  repairing  to  that  city 
to  his  assistance.  The  same  runner  brought  the  farther  news,  that  Humaiun  had  got 
a  son,  by  the  daughter  of  Yadgar  Taghai;  and  that  Kamran  had  married  in  Kabul, 
having  taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  his  maternal  cousin,  Sultan  Ali  Mirza. 

The  same  day  I  bestowed  on  Syed  Dekni  Slikazi,  the  water  finder, t  a  dress  of  ho¬ 
nour,  made  him  a  present,  and  appointed  him  to  the  charge  of  my  jets  d’eau  and  arti¬ 
ficial  water-works,  at  the  same  time  giving  him  instructions  to  complete  certain  of 
them  in  his  most  perfect  style. 

On  Friday  the  2Sd,  I  was  seized  with  so  violent  an  illness,  that  I  was  scarcely  able 
to  complete  my  Friday’s  prayers  in  the  mosque.  About  noon-day  prayers,  having 
gone  into  my  library,  I  found  myself  so  ill,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could  finish 
my  prayers.  Two  days  after,  on  Sunday,  I  had  a  fever  and  shivering.  On  tiie  night 
of  Tuesday,  the  37th  of  Zefer,  I  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  plan  of  translating  into 
verse,  the  tract  in  honour  of  the  parents  of  the  reverend  Khwajeh  Obeid.  Placing  my 

‘  This  appears  to  be  an  addition  of  30  per  cent  to  the  old  taxes. 

-  The  Kahux  is  a  sort  of  guitar,  on  which  Feriduu  was  a  celebrated  performer. 

■*  At  this  time  Humaiun  was  at  the  fort  of  Zefer,  in  Badakhshun,  and  Kamran  in  Ghazni. 

'  The  King  of  Persia.  G  The  Turki  has  Rais. 

'■  Ab-ju — perhaps  the  term  only  means  hydraulic  engineer. 
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lontidunee  m  the  soul  of  the  venerable  Khwajeh,1  I  indtiigcd  a  nope,  that  perhaps  iu- 
reverence  might  be  induced  to  receive  my  poem  favourably,  and  to  remove  my  disease, 
as  he  had  done  with  the  writer  of  the  Kasideh,  who,  when  he  presented  his  Kasideh. 
had  his  offering  accepted  with  favour,  and  was  delivered  from  his  palsy.  In  pursuant-! 
of  this  vow,  I  began  a  poem  in  the  six  feet  majnun  metro ;  the  measure,  zerb  gerb,  ahte  s 
gah,  mahbuu  mehzuf,2  being  the  same  in  which  the  Sebakbeh  of  Moulavi  Abdal-rah- 

myself  to  compose  a  certain  number  of  couplets,  never  less  than  ten  daily.  I  only 
omitted  writing  for  a  single  day.  Last  year,  and,  indeed,  every  time  that  I  have  been 
attacked  by  the  disease,  it  has  lasted  a  month,  or  forty  days,  or  upwards.  By  the 
mercy  of  God,  through  the  influence  of  the  venerable  Khwajeh,  on  Thursday,  the  29th. 
the  violence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  and  I  was  again  delivered  from  the  disease. 
On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  the  first  Rebi,  I  completed  my  poetical  version  of  the  traci. 
I  had  composed  every  day,  on  an  average,  fifty-two  couplets. 

On  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  Sefer,  I  dispatched  notice  to  my  troops  on  every  side, 
that  in  a  short  time,  God  willing,  I  would  take  the  field  with  the  army.  That  they  were 
immediately  to  get  their  arms  and  accoutrements  in  readiness,  and  to  meet  me  with  all 
speed. 

On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  the  first  Rebi,  Beg  Muhammed  Talikchi  waited  on  me. 
Last  year,  in  the  end  of  Moharrem,  lie  had  been  sent  to  carry  a  dress  of  honour  and 
a  horse  to  Humaiun. 

On  Monday  the  10th,  Beg  Kineh,  Wais  Lagheri,  and  Bian  Sheikh,  one  of  Hu¬ 
maiun’ s  servants,  arrived  from  that  prince.  Beg  Kineh  had  come  for  the  purpose  of 
announcing  the  happy  news  of  the  birth  of  Humaiun’s  son.  They  had  given  him  the 
name  of  A] liman.  'Sheikh  Abul  Wajid  discovered  the  date  of  his  birth,  in  the  words 
Shah  Saadetmend  (the  fortunate  king).  Bian  Sheikh  had  set  out  long  after  Beg  Kineh. 
He  had  left  Humaiun  below  Keshcm,  at  a  place  called  Doshembeh,  on  Friday  the  9th 
of  Sefer;  and  on  Monday,  the  10th  of  the  first  Rebi,  he  reached  Agra,  having  made 
a  very  quick  journey.  The  same  Bian  Sheikh,  on  another  occasion,  had  gone  from 
the  fort  of  Zefer  to  Kandahar  in  eleven  days.  Bian  Sheikh  brought  intelligence  of  the 
advance  of  the  prince,  and  of  -the  defeat  of  the  Uzbeks.  The  particulars  were  these : 
Prince  Tahmasp  3  had  advanced  out  of  Irak  with  forty  thousand  men,  disciplined  aftci 
the  Turkish  fashion,  with  an  artillery  and  body  of  musketeers,  had  marched  on  with 
great  expedition,  had  arrived  at  Bostam  and  Damghan,  had  taken  Renish  the  Uzbek, 
and  put  the  whole  of  his  people  to  death;  after  which  he  rapidly  pursued  his  march 
Kember  Ali  Bi,  the  son  of  Kepek  Bi,  was  also  routed  by  the  Kezelbashes,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  of  his  men,  had  taken,  refuge  with  Obeid  Khan,  who,  not  seeing  any 
prospect  of  being  able,  by  his  own,  strength,  to  keep  his  ground  near  Heri,  dispatched 
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1. 1).  i.j-’c.  persons  in  great  iiaste  to  call  the  Khans  and  Sultans  of  Balkh,  Hissar,  Samarkand, 
and  Tashkend,  to  come  to  his  assistance,  while  he  himself  retired  to  Merv.  These 
princes  collected  their  forces  with  great  expedition.  From  Tashkend,  Sunjek  Khan, 
the  second  son  of  Barak  Sultan;  from  Samarcand  and  Mian-kal,1  Kochim  Khan,  Abu- 
said  Sultan,  and  Polad  Sultan,  accompanied  by  the  sons  of  Jan  Beg  Khan ;  from  His¬ 
sar,  the  sons  of  Khemzeh  Sultan  and  Mehdi  Sultan ;  from  Balkh,  Kitan  Kara  Sultan, 
all  advanced  without  loss  of  time,  and  joined  Obeid  Khan  in  Merv,  forming  an  army 
of  a  hundred  and  five  thousand  men.  Their  scouts  brought  them  information,  that 
Prince  Tahmasp,  having  understood  that  Obeid  Khan  was  encamped  with  a  few  troops 
in  the  vicinity  of  Heri,  had  at  first  pushed  on  with  forty  thousand  men  to  fall  upon 
them;  but  that,  on  learning  the  particulars  of  the  armament  and  assem  bling  of  their 
troops,  he  had  entrenched  himself  in  the  Auleng  Zadegan,  where  he  now  lay.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  this  information,  the  Uzbeks,  despising  their  enemy,  came  to  a  resolution  that 
the  whole  of  their  Khans  and  Sultans  should  encamp  at  Meshhid,  except  a  few  Sul¬ 
tans,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  who  should  be  pushed  ou  close  to  the  Kazelbashes’ 
camp,  and  should  not  permit  them  to  show  then-  heads  out  of  their  trenches.  That 
they  should  then  direct  their  enchanters2  to  use  their  enchantments  ;  and  that  thus  the 
enemv  being  shut  up,  and  reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  must  fall  into  their 
hands.  In  pursuance  of  this  resolution  they  marched  from  Merv.  The  prince,  on  his 
part,  leaving  Meshhid,  encountered  them  near  Jam  and  Khirgird,  when  the  Uzbeks 
were  defeated.  Many  Sultans  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  In  one  of  the 
letters  it  was  mentioned,  that  there  was  no  certain  intelligence  of  the  escape  of  any 
Sultan  except  Kochim  Khan,  as  no  person  who  hud  been  in  the  army  was  yet  arrived. 
The  Sultans  who  were  in  Hissar  abandoned  the  place  and  retired,  leaving  in  it  Chal- 
meh,  whose  original  name  was  Ismael,  the  son  of  Ibrahim  Jani.  I  wrote  letters  to 
Humaiun  and  Kamran,  to  be  dispatched  by  the  hands  of  the  same  Bian  Sheikh,  who 
has  been  mentioned. 

■  m'.  27.  On  Friday  the  14th,  having  got  ready  all  the  letters  and  dispatches,  they  were  de¬ 
livered  to  Bian  Sheikh,  who  took  leave.  • 

■'«  28.  On  Saturday  the  15th,  I  set  out  from  Agra. 


Copy  of  the  Letter  sent  to  H&maiun.  • 

To  Humaiun,  whom  I  remember  with  much  longing  to  see  him  again,  health ;  oh 
Saturday,3  the  first  of  the  former  Rebi,  Bian  Sheikh  arrived  in  company  with  Beg 
Kinch,  and  the  letters  which  he  brought  made  me  acquainted  with  all  the  transactions 
in  your  quarter.  Thanks  he  to  God,  who  has  given  you  a  child ;  he  has  given  to  yon 
a  child,  and  to  me  a  comfort  and  an  object  of  love.  May  the  Almighty  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  grant  to  you  and  to  me  the  enjoyment  of  such  objects  of  our  heart’s  desire  ! 
Amen,  0  Lord  of  the  Two  Worlds  !  You  have  called  him  Aleman ;  may  the  Almighty 

1  Mihn-kal  is  the  country  nearly  in  the  middle  between  Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  on  the  Kohik- 

2  Yedehji. 
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Xiiuie  i.'  in,  gioaix-r  bondage  than  that  in  which  a  kiny  is  piaceii.  ami  it  iii  becomi.-' 
him  to  complain  of  inevitable  separation. 

In  compliance  with  my  wishes,  you  have  indeed  written  me  letters,  but  you  cer¬ 
tainly  never  read  them  over ;  for  had  you  attempted  to  read  them,  you  must  have  found 
it  absolutely  impossible,  and  would  then  undoubtedly  have  put  them  by.  I  contrived  in¬ 
deed  to  decypher  and  comprehend  the  meaning  of  your  last  letter,  but  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is" excessively  confused  and  crabbed.  Who  ever  saw  aMoamma  (a  riddle  or  a 
charade)  in  prose?  Your  spelling  is  not  bad,  yet  not  quite  correct.  You  have  written 
iltafutmth  a  toe  (instead  of  a  fc),  and  killing  with  a  be  (instead  of  a  haf).  Your  letter 
may  indeed  be  read  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  far-fetched  words  you  have  employed,  iht 
meaning  is  by  no  means  very  intelligible.  You  certainly  do  not  excel  in  letter-writing, 
ami  fail  chiefly  because  you  have  too  great  a  desire  to  show  your  acquirements.  For 
the  future,  you  should  write  unaffectedly,  with  clearness,  using  plain  words,  which 
would  cost  less  trouble  both  to  the  writer  and  reader. 

You  are  now  going  to  set  out  on  an  expedition1  of  great  importance;  you  should 
therefore  consult  with  the  most  prudent  and  experienced  of  the  noblemen  about  you, 
and  guide  yourself  by  tlicir  advice. 

If  you  are  desirous  of  gaining  my  approbation,  you  must  not  waste  your  time  in 
private  parties,  but  rather  indulge  in  liberal  conversation  and  frank  intercourse  witli 
all  about  you.  Twice  every  day,  you  must  call  your  brothers  and  Begs  to  your  pre¬ 
sence,  not  leaving  their  attendance  to  their  own  discretion;  and  after  consulting  with 

most  advisable. 

I  have  formerly  told  you  that  you  should  live  on  the  most  confidential  footing  with 
Khwajeh  Kilan;  you  may  act  in  regard  to  him  with  the  same  unrestrained  confidence 
that  you  have  seen  me  do.  By  the  mercy  of  God,  the  business  of  the  country  around 
you  may  by  and  by  become  less  oppressive,  and  you  may  not  require  Kantian.  In  that 
ease,  your  brother  may  leave  some  of  his  trusty  men  in  Balkli,  and  himself  repair  t  • 

During  the  time  that  I  resided  in  Kabul,  I  transacted  much  momentous  business, 
and  gained  many  important  victories  ;  on  which  account,  considering  the  place  as  lucky,  • 
I  have  chosen  it  for  an  imperial  domain.  Neither  of  you  must  in  any  respect  aim  at 

You  must  attempt,  by  the  utmost  courtesy  of  manners,  to  gain  the  heart  of  Sultan 
Weis,  and  to  have  him  about  you,  and  to  direct  yourself  by  his  judgment,  as  be  is  a 
prudent  and  experienced  man. 

You  must  pay  every  attention  to  the  discipline  and  efficient  state  of  the  army. 

Bian  Sheikh  is  acquainted  witli  everything,  and  will  be  able  to  give  you  what  verba! 
information  you  may  require. 

I  once  more  repeat  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  health.  Written  on  Thursday,  the 
13tli  of  the  first  Rebi.5 

I  likewise  sent  Kamran  and  Khwajeh  Kilan  letters  to  the  same  effect,  written  with 
my  own  band. 

1  To  tirive  the  Uzbeks  out  of  Balkh,  Hissar,  &c. 

1  In  the  Persian  translation  of  the  Memoir,  this  letter  is  given  in  the  original  Turki,  without  translate,- 


.'■I'  iji'S.  allowance  as  a  pro-vision  for  the  posthouse 
feeding  the  horses ;  and  orders  were  given, 
built  near  a  khalseh  or  imperial  demesne,  th 
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front.  There  were  also  some  ram-fights,  and  afterwards  matches  of  wrestlers.  'When 
the  dinner  was  placed,  Khwajcli  Abdal  Shahid  and  Kliw&jch  Kilan  were  invested  with 
muslin  robes,  of  very  fine  cotton,  with  suitable  dresses' of  honour.  Mfilla  Farekh, 
Hafez,  and  those  who  were  with  them,  received  gowns  of  cloth.  On  the  ambassador 
of  Kochim  Khan,1  and  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan  Clielcbi,®  were  bestowed  Sirka- 
masli  robes  of  muslin,  with  rich  buttons,  and  dresses  of  honour  suited  to  their  rank. 

To  the  ambassadors  of  Abusald  Sultan,  and  Miherban  Klianim  and  her  son  Tolad 
Sultan,  and  to  the  ambassadors  of  Shall  Hassan,  were  given  vests  with  buttons,  and 
robes  of  rich  cloth.  A  stone  of  gold  was  weighed  with  the  silver  weights,  and  a  stone 
of  silver  with  tho'gold  weights,  and  given  to  Dosta  Khwajcli  and  the  two  great  ambas¬ 
sadors,  who  were  the  servants  of  Kochim  Khan,  and  to  the  younger  brother  of  Hassan 
Khan  Chelebi.  The  gold  stone  contains  five  hundred  mishkals,  which  is  one  sir  Kabul 
measure.  The  silver  measure  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  mishkals,  which  is  half  a  Kabul 
sir.  Khwajcli  Mir  Sultani,  his  sons,  and  Hafez  Thshkendi,  Mulla  Farekh  and  life 
followers,  the  servants  of  the  Khwajeli,  and  the  other  ambassadors,  had  each  of  them 
presents  of  silver  and  gold.  YiUlgar  Kasir  had  a  hanger  and  belt.  Mir  Muliamuied 
.Taliban  had  deserved  great  rewards,  for  the  skill  with  which  lie  had  constructed  the 
bridge  over  the  Ganges.  lie  and  the  other  musketeers,  Pehlwan  Haji  Muhammed, 
and  Pehlwan  Beblul,  and  Wall  Parschi,  were  presented  each  with  a  dagger.  Syed 
Daud  Gcrmsiri  had  a  present  in  silver  and  gold.  The  servants  of  my  daughter  Maa- 
sumeh,  and  of  my  son  Hindal,  received  vests  ornamented  with  buttons,  and  dresses  of 
honour  made  of  rich  cloth.  To  the  men  who  had  come  from  Andejan,  who,  without 
a  country,  without  a  home,  had  roamed  with  me  in  my  wanderings  in  Sfikh  and 
Rushiar/  and  many  lands,  to  all  my  veterans  and  tried  men,  I  gave  vests  and  rich 
dresses  of  honour,  with  gold  and  silver  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  value.  To  the 
servants  of  Korban  and  Sheikbi,  and  the  natives  of  Kehmerd,  presents  were,  in  like 
manner,  given.  When  the  dinner  was  placed,  the  Hindustani  jugglers  ’  were  brought 
in  and  performed  their  tricks,  and  tlie'tumblcrs5  and  rope-dancers  exhibited  their  biers. 
feats.  The  Hindustani  slight-of-hand  men  do  several  feats  which  I  never  saw  per¬ 
formed  by  those  of  our  countries.’  One  of  these  is  the  following : — They  take  seven  rings, 
one  of  which  they  suspend  over  their  forehead,  and  two  on  their  thighs ;  the  other  four 
they  place,  two  on  two  of  their  fingers,  and  the  other  trvo  on  two  of  their  toes,  and 
then  whirl  them  all  round  with  a  quick  uninterrupted  motion.  Another  is  this — 
they  place  one  of  their  hands  on  the  ground,  and  then  raise  up  their  other  hand  and 
their  two  feet,  which  they  spread  out  so  as  to  represent  the  port  of  a  peacock,  all  the 
while  turning  round,  with  a  continued  rapid  motion,  three  rings  placed  on  their 
hand  and  two  feet.  The  tumblers  of  our  country  fix  two  wooden  poles  to  their  feet. 

1  Kochim  or  Kochim  Khan  has  already  been  mentioned  along  with  Abusaid  Sultan  and  Polad  Sultan, 
as  Uzbek  chiefs  of  Samarkand. 

s  Hassan  Khan  Chelebi  was  the  Persian  ambassador. 

3  Baber's  residence  in  Sukh  and  Hushiar  was  the  most  trying  period  of  his  life.  It  immediately  pre¬ 
ceded  his  finally  abandoning  Ferghana,  when  he  set  out  for  Khorasan.  These,  therefore,  were  his  most 
faithful  followers. 

*  Lulis.  IP? 

3  D 


$,  on  this  subject. 
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.t.D.  l.m  and  walk  on  these  wooden  supports;  the  Hindustani  tumblers,  clinging  to  a  singe 
wooden  support,  walk  on  it,  and  that  without  fastening  it  to  their  feet.  In  our  coun¬ 
tries,  two  tumblers  lay  hold  of  each  other,  and  go  on  tumbling  when  thus  linked  together : 
whereas  the  Hindustani  tumblers  lay  hold  of  each  other  to  the  number  of  three  and 
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ketcers  in  order,  and  fortified  their  position,  according  to  the  tactics  of  Rum ; 1  they 
had  two  thousand  artillery-men  and  six  thousand  matchlock-men.  The  Prince  and 
Chokkoli  Sultan  were  stationed  behind  the  guns,  with  twenty  thousand  chosen  men. 
The  other  Amirs  were  placed  beyond  the  guns,  on  the  right  and  left  wings.  The  Uzbeks, 
on  the  first  charge,  haying  broken  and  defeated  the  outposts  and  flankers,  whom  they 
drove  in,  and  made  a  number  of  prisoners,  advanced  into  the  rear  of  the  Kezelbash  army 
where  they  took  the  camels  and  plundered  the  baggage.  The  troops  who  had  been  sta¬ 
tioned  behind  the  artillery,  now  unloosing  the  chains  of  the  guns,  issued  forth,  when 
a  desperate  action  ensued.  The  Uzbeks,  who  were  commanded  by  Kochim  Khan,  were 
thrice  broken,  and  thrice  returned  to  the  charge;  hut  at  length,  by  the  divine  favour, 
were  totally  routed,  and  nine  Sultans,  including  Obeid  Khan  and  Abusald  Sultan,  left 
.  on  the  field,  of  which  number  Abusaid  Sultan  was  the  only  one  taken  alive,  the  other 
eight  being  slain.  The  head  of  Obeid  Kban  could  not  be  found,  but  his  body  was  dis¬ 
covered.  Fifty  thousan4  Uzbeks  and  twenty  thousand  Turkomans  fell  in  the  action. 

The  same  day,  Ghiaseddin  Korchi,  who  had  gone  to  Jonpur,  and  engaged  to  return 
by  a  stated  day,  came  back,  having  been  absent  sixteen  days.  Sultan  Junid  and  the 
officers  who  weTe  with  him  had  levied  an  army,  and  advanced  to  Kherid  ;2  so  that 
Ghiaseddin,  being  obliged  to  follow  him  thither,  had  been  unable  to  return  back  at 
the  time  appointed.  Sultan  Junid  had  answered  verbally,  that,  thanks  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God,  affairs  in  that  quarter  exhibited  no  symptoms  that  appeared  to  call  for  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor.  “  Let  a  Mirza  come,  and  let  orders  be  issued  to  the  Sul¬ 
tans,  Khans,  and  Amirs  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  attend  the  Mirza,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  everything  will  go  on  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  successfully.”  Though 
I  had  received  this  answer  from  Sultan  Junid,  yet  as  Mulla  Muhammed  Mazhib,  who, 
after  the  holy  war  againstSanka  the  Pagan,  had  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Bengal,  was 
daily  expected  back,  I  waited  till  I  could  hear  his  account  also  of  the  state  of  things. 

On  Friday  the  19th,  I  had  taken  a  maajun,  and  was  sitting  with  a  few  of  my  parti-  a. 
cular  intimates  in  my  private  apartments,  when  Mulla  Muhammed  Mazhib  arrived;  J 
and,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  being  Saturday  eve,  he  came  and  waited  upon 
me.  I  inquired  minutely  and  in  detail  into  all  the  affairs  of  that  quarter,  one  after 
another;  and  learned  that  Bengal  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  obedience  and  tranquillity. 

On  Saturday,  I  called  the  Turld  nobles  and  those  of  Hind  into  my  private  apart-  J— 
ments,  and  held  a  consultation  with  them.  It  was  observed,  that  the  Bengalis  had  ^ 
sent  an  ambassador,  and  were  submissive  and  quiet ;  that  it  was,  therefore,  quite  unne- 
cessary  for  me  to  proceed  to  Bengal ;  that  if  I  did  not  go  to  Bengal,  there  was  no 
other  place  in  that  direction  which  was  rich  enough  to  satisfy  the  troops ;  that,  to¬ 
wards  the  west,  there  were  several  places,  which  were  both  near  at  hand,  and  rich  in 
wealth ; — 

•sc.)—1 The  country  is  rich,  the  inhabitants  Pagans^ the  road  short; 


( Turkive : 


If  that 


At  length,  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  march  to  the  west,  as  being  the  nearest.  I 
delayed  some  days,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  at  ease  respecting  the  affairs  to  the  eastward 
1  Turkey.  8  Kherid  seems  to  have  lain  below  dude,  towards  the  month  of  the  Gogra  or  Dewah. 
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before  I  moved.  I  therefore  once  more  despatched  Ghiaseddln  Korchi,  directing  him 
to  return  to  me  in  twenty  days,  and  wrote  and  sent  by  him  Firmans  to  the  Amirs  of 
Pnrab  (or  the  East),  desiring  all  the  Snltans,  Khans,  and  Amirs  on  that  side  of  the  river 
Ganges,  to  join  Askeri,  and  to  march  with  him  against  the  enemy.  I  gave  him  spe¬ 
cial  directions  that,  after  delivering  the  Firmans,  he  should  collect  all  the  news  that  he 
could  relating  to  these  parts,  and  return  to  me  with  speed  hy  the  appointed  time. 

News  reached  me  at  this  same  period,  by  despatches  from  Muhammed  Gokultash. 
that  the  Baluches  had  again  made  an  incursion,  and  committed  great  devastation  in 
several  places.  In  order  to  punish  this  insult,  I  directed  Chin  Taimur  Sultan  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  assemble  the  Amirs  of  Sehrind  and  Samaneh,  and  that  neighbourhood,  such  as 
Adel  Sultan,  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldi,  Khosrou  Gokultash,  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng- 
Jeng,  Dilawer  Khan,  Alnned  Ynsef,  Shah  Mansur  Birlas,  Muliammedi  Gokultash, 
Abdal-aziz  Mir  Akhur  (or  master  of  horse),  Syed  Ali  Wali  Kezelbash,  Kiraeheh  Hila- 
hil,  Asliik  Bekawel,  Sheikh  Ali  Kitteh,  Kajur  Khan,  and  Hassan  Ali '  Siwadi ;  and 
orders  were  issued  that  these  noblemen  should  join  Chin  Taimur,  with  arms  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  six  months’  service,  and  proceed  against  the  Baluches;  that  they  should  all 
assemble  on  his  summons,  march  under  his  orders,  and  act  in  every  respect  in  perfect 
conformity  to  his  commands.  I  appointed  Abdal-Gbafur  as  tewachi 1  (or  special  mes¬ 
senger),  to  convey  these  Firmans.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should,  in  the  first  place, 
carry  the  Firmans  for  Chin  Taimur  Sultan,  and  afterwards  proceed  to  deliver  the  Fir¬ 
mans  to  the  other  noblemen  who  have  been  mentioned,  enjoining  them  all  to  repair, 
attended  by  their  forces,  to  such  place  as  should  be  pointed  out  hy  Chin  Taimur  Sul¬ 
tan  for  their  assembling ;  that  Abdal-Gbafur  should  himself  remain  with  the  army, 
and  report  to  me  by  letter  if  any  of  the  officers  betrayed  indolence  or  want  of  zeal,  in 
which  case  I  would  deprive  the  offender  of  his  rank  and  station,  and  remove  him  from 
his  government  and  Perganna.  Having  written,  and  delivered  these  letters  to  Ab¬ 
dal-Gbafur,  I  despatched  him,  giving  him  at  the  same  time,  additional  verbal  in¬ 
structions. 

On  Sunday  eve, 1  the  28th,  at  three  watches  and  six  geris,2  I  passed  the  Jumna  on 
my  way  to  the  Baglie  Nilofer  (or  Lotus  Garden)  which  is  in  Dhulpur ;  it  was  near 
the  end  of  the  third  watch  of  Sunday,3  when  we  reached  it.  Situations  and  pieces  of 
ground  were  pitched  upon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  garden,  on  which  it  was  arran¬ 
ged  that  several  of  the  Amirs  and  courtiers  were  to  build  themselves  palaces,  and  lay 
out  gardens.  On  Thursday,  the  3d  of  the  first  Jemadi,  I  pitched  upon  a  place  for  a 
bath,  on  the  south-east  of  the  garden,  and  it  was  accordingly  cleared  for  that  purpose. 
I  directed  that,  on  the  spot  so  cleared,  they  should  build  a  bath  on  the  best  construc¬ 
tion,  on  an  elevated  platform,  and,  in  one  of  its  apartments,  finish  a  reservoir  ten  by 

The  same  day  I  received  letters  from  Kazi  Jia  and  Ner-Sing  Deoreh,  which  had 

in  superintending  important  affairs,  as  an  aid-de-camp  in  carryingorders,  &c. 

2  Sunday  morning  Jan.  10,  about  half  past  five  a.m.  3  Near  three  p.m. 


from  the  Nilofer  garden  and  reached  Agra  at  evening  prayers.  I  met  hy  the  way  •>= 
Muhammcd  Zeman  ftfirza,  who  was  on  his  way  for  Dlmlpur.  Chin  Tamur  Sultan  too 
arrived  the  same  day  in  Agra. 

Next  morning,  being  Saturday,  1  called  the  Amirs  to  a  council,  when  it  was  resol-  .h 
ved,  that  we  should  sot  out  for  the  Purab  on  Thursday  the  10th.  That  same  Satur-  .*« 
day,  letters  and  intelligence  came  from  Kabul,  by  which  I  learned  that  Humiimn  had  H 
collected  the  army  of  those  provinces,  and,  accompanied  by  Sultan  IVcis,  had  set  out  S 
with  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  on  an  expedition  against  Samarkand;  that  Shah  " 
Kuli,  the  younger  brother  of  Sultan  Weis,  had  advanced  and  entered  I-Iissar;  that 
Tersun  Muhammcd  Sultan  had  proceeded  from  Termcz  and  taken  Kabatlian,  and  had 
afterwards  sent  to  ask  support:  that  Humaiun  had  sent  Tulik  Gokultasli  and  Mir  °  ' 
Khurd,  with  a  number  of  troops  and  a  body  of  Moghuls,  to  the  assistance  of  Tersun 
Muhammcd  Sultan,  and  himself  followed  after  them. 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  of  the  first  Jemadi,  after  three  geris, 2 1  set  out  for  the  Purab,  B 
and  passing  the  Jumna  in  a  boat  a  little  above  Jalesir,  came  to  the  Bagh-Zerefshan.3 
I  gave  orders  that  the  horse-tail  standards,4  the  kettle-drums,  the  stud,  and  the 
whole  arm;  ^should  halt,  opposite  to  the  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
such  as  came  to  perform  their  kornish  to  the  Emperor  should  cross  in  a  boat. 

On  Saturday,  Ismail  Meta,  who  was  the  ambassador  of  Bengal,  brought  .his  pesh-  r„ 
kesb,  and  paid  his  respects  according  to  the  usage  of  Hindustan.  For  the  purpose  of  ™ 
making  his  obeisance,  he  took  his  stand  a  full  arrow-shot  off;  and  retired  after  he  had  '"i 
offered  his  submissions.  He  was  then  arrayed  in  the  usual  dress  of  honour,  which  they  J“ 
call  Sir-Mawineli  (or  hair-twist),  and  introduced.  In  conformity  with  our  custom, 
he  next  made  his  three  genuflections,  and  then  advanced  and  delivered  Nasret  Shah’s1 
letter;  and,  filially,  retired,  after  presenting  the  offerings  which  lie  had  brought. 


On  Tuesday,  Hassan  Chalebi  waited  on  me. 

I  had  halted  several  days  at  the  Char-hagh,  for  the  purpose  of  colle 
On  Thursday,  the  11th,  after  three  geris  in  the  morning,7  we  cominei 
I  embarked  in  a  boat,  and  went  to  the  village  Anwar,  which  is  seven  1 
and  there  landed. 

On  Sunday,  I  gave  the  Uzbek  ambassadors  tlieir  audience  of  leave.  1 
the  envoy  of  Koehim  Khan,  I  gave  a  dagger  and  belt,  with  an  elegant 
of  brocade,  and  seventy  thousand  tangs9  as  a  present;  to  Mulla  Tagl 
of  Abusaid  Sultan,  and  to  the  servants  of  Meherban  Khanim,  and  of 


purpose  of  collecting  the  army.  E 


3  of  leave.  To  Amin  Ml 
i  an  elegant  knife,  u  in; 
Mulla  Taglmi,  the  scrv 
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11.  l.m  Sultan,  I  gave  vests  richly  ornamented  with  buttons,  and  dresses  of  honour  of  rich 
cloth,  besides  a  present  in  money  and  goods,  suited  to  the  situation  of  each. 

>«Mjr  1.  Next  morning,  Khwajeh  Abdal  Hak  took  leave,  to  go  and  live  in  Agra;  andKhwa- 
jeh  Kilan,  the  grandson  of  Khwajeh  Yalua,  who  had  come  with  the  envoys  from  the 
Khan  and  Sultans  of  the  Uzbeks,  bad  liis  audience  of  leave,  previous  to  setting  out  on 
his  return  to  Samarkand. 


As  a  demonstration  of  joy  on  the  birth  of  Humaiun’s  son,  and  on  Kamran’s  mar¬ 
riage,  I  sent  Mirza  Tchrizi  and  Mirza  Beg  Taghai  to  these  princes,  with  each  ten  thou¬ 
sand  marriage-presents.  They  also  carried  a  robe  and  a  girdle,  both  of  wbicb  I  bad 
myself  worn.  By  the  hands  of  Mulla  Behishti,  I  sent  to  Hindal  an  enamelled  dagger 
and  belt;  an  inkstand,  set  with  jewels;  a  stool,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl;  a  short 
gown,  from  my  own  wardrobe,  with  clasps ;  and  an  alphabet  of  the  Baberi  characters. 
I  also  sent  some  fragments,  written  in  the  Baberi  character.  To  Humaiun,  I  sent  a 
copy  both  of  the  translations  and  original  poems  that  I  had  written,  since  coming  to 
Hindustan.  I  likewise  sent  to  Hindal  and  Khwajeh  Kilan  my  translations  and  poems. 
To  Kamran,  by  the  hands  of  Mirza  Beg  Taghai,  I  sent  such  translations  and  original 
poems  as  I  had  composed  after  coming  to  Hind,  and  letters  written  in  the  Baberi  cha¬ 
racter.  On  Tuesday,  after  having  delivered  the  letters  which  I  had  written,  to  the  per¬ 
sons  who  were  going  to  Kabul,  and  given  them  leave,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mulla 
Kasim,  Usta  Shah  Muhammed  the  stone-cutter,  Mirek  Mir  Ghias,  Mft-  the  stone¬ 
cutter,  Shah  Baba  Bildar, 1  and  explained  all  my  wishes  regarding  the  buildings  to  be 
completed  at  Agra  and  Dhulpur  ;  and  having  intrusted  the  work  to  their'  care,  I  gave 
them  leave.  It  was  near  the  end  of  the  first  watch, 2  when  I  mounted  to  leave  Anwar, 
and  noon-day  prayers  were  over,  when  I  halted  within  one  kos.  of  Chandwar,  at  a  vil¬ 
lage  named  Abapur. 

On  Thursday  eve,  I  dismissed  Abdal  Malik  Korcbi  who  was  to  accompany  Hassan 
Chalebi  as  ambassador  to  the  King  (of  Persia),  and  Chapuk,  who  went  along  with  the 
Uzbek  ambassadors,  on  a  mission  to  the  Khans  and  Sultans.  Four  geris3  of  the  night 
were  still  left,  when  we  marched  from  Abapur.  I  passed  Chandwar  about  dawn,  and 
embarked  in  a  boat.  About  bed-time  prayers  I  fanded  from  the  boat,  before  Raberi, 
and  joined  the  camp,  which  lay  at  Fateh-pur.  At  Fateh-pur,  we  halted  one  day.  On 
Saturday,  with  the  first  gleam  of  light,  I  performed  my  ablutions,  and  having  mount¬ 
ed,  we  said  our  morning  prayers  near  Raberi,  in  the  Friday  Mosque.  Moulana  Mah¬ 
mud  Farabi  was  the  Imam.  At  sunrise  we  embarked  below  the  lofty  eminence  at 


Raberi.  For  the  purpose  of  getting  my  translations  written  in  a  peculiar  mixed  cha¬ 
racter,  I  this  day  made  a  set  of  parallel  lines  suited  to  the  Tarkib  measure  for  eleven 
verses.  This  day,  the  words  of  the  men  of  God  produced  some  compunction  in  my 
heart.  Having  drawn  the  boats  to  the  shore  opposite  to  Chaken,  one  of  the  Pergan- 
nas  of  Raberi,  I  passed  that  night  in  the  vessel. 

The  vessels  having  been  ordered  to  proceed  thence  before  day-light,  I  was  in  the 
boat,  and  had  finished  morning  prayers,  when  Sultan  Muhammed  Bakhshi  arrived, 
bringing  with  him  one  Shemseddm  Muhammed,  a  servant  of  Khwajeh  Kilan,  who  had 


1  A  bildav  is  a  pioneer ;  but  in  civil  worts,  be  is  tbe  ■ 

2  Near  9  a.m. 


.  half. 
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come  with  letters.  From  the  letters,  and  by  the  information  collected  from  the  mes¬ 
senger  himself,  we  learned  everything  that  had  passed  at  Kabul.  Mchdi  Klnrajch1 
also  joined  us  in  the  boat.  About  noon-day  prayers,  I  landed  at  an  eminence  in  a 
garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  over  against  Etdwa,  bathed  in  the  Jumna,  and 
said  my  noon-day  prayers.  Having  passed  over  from  the  place  where  I  had  prayed, 
I  came  to  the  Etawa  side,  and,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  of  the  same  garden,  and 
sitting  on  the  top  of  the  eminence  which  overhangs  the  river,  wo  set  some  men  to 
wrestle  before  us  for  amusement.  Tbe  dinner  which  Mehdi  Khwajeh  had  ordered  was 
served  up  here.  About  evening  prayers  we  crossed  the  river,  and  reached  the  camp 
about  bed-time  prayers.  I  halted  two  or  three  days  on  this  ground,  both  to  collect 
our  troops,  and  for  the  purpose  of  writing  letters  to  be  sent  to  Kabul  by  Sbemseddln 
Muhammed. 

On  Wednesday,  tbe  30  th  of  the  first  Jemadi,  I  marched  from  Etawa,  and  after  pro¬ 
ceeding  eight  kos,  halted  at  Muri  and  Aduseh.  Several  letters  for  Kabul,  which  I  had 
not  had  time  to  write,  I  finished  at  this  station.  I  wrote  to  Humaiun,  that  if  the  incur¬ 
sions  which  had  broken  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  were  not  yet  completely  checked, 
lie  should  himself  move  to  punish  the  robbers  and  freebooters,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  depredations,  and  take  every  means  to  prevent  the  peace  of  the  country  from  being 
disturbed.  I  added,  that  I  had  made  Kabul  a  Royal  Government,  -  that  therefore  none 
of  my  children  should  presume  to  levy'  any  money  in  it.  I  likewise  sent  instructions  to 
Hindal  to  repair  to  the  Court.  To  Kamr&n  I  wrote,  recommending  him  to  cultivate 
politeness,  and  the  duties  suited  to  his  rank  as  a  prince ;  told  him,  that  I  had  bestow¬ 
ed  on  him  the  country  of  Multan,  and  informed  him  that  Kabul  was  to  belong  to  the 
imperial  domain.  I  likewise  informed  him  that  I  had  sent  for  my  wife  and  family. 
As  several  circumstances  relating  to  my  affairs  may  he  learnt  from  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  on  this  occasion  to  Khwajeh  Kilan,  I  subjoin  a  copy  of  it,  precisely  as  it  was 


“  To  Khwajeh  Kilan,  health. 

“  Sliemseddin  Muhammed  reaehedfme  at  Etawa,  and  communicated  ids  intelligence. 
My  solicitude  to  visit  my  western  dominions  is  boundless,  and  great  beyond  expression. 
The  affairs  of  Hindustan  have  at  length,  however,  been  reduced  iuto  a  certain  degree 
of  order;  and  I  trust  in  Almighty  God  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when,  through 
the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  everything  will  be  completely  settled  in  this  country.  As 
soon  as  matters  are  brought  into  that  state,  I  shall,  God  willing,  set  out  for  your  quar¬ 
ter,  without  losing  a  moment’s  time.  How  is  it  possible  that  the  delights  of  those 
lands  should  ever  be  erazed  from  the  heart  ?  Above  all,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  like 
me,  who  have  made  a  vow  of  abstinence  from  wine,  and  of  purity  of  life,  to  forget  tlie 
delicious  melons  and  grapes  of  that  pleasant  region  ?  They  very  recently  brought  me 
a  single  musk-melon.  While  cutting  it  up  I  felt  myself  affected  with  a  strong  feeling 
of  loneliness,  and  a  sense  of  my  exile  from  my  native  country ;  and  I  could  not  help 
shedding  tears  while  I  was  eating  it. 


!  Mehdi  Khwajeh  had  held  the  government  of  Etav 
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“  You  take  notice  of  the  unsettled  siale  of  Kabul;  I  have  considered  the  matter 
-.cry  attentively,  and  with  the  best  of  my  judgment;  and  have  made  up  my  mind,  that 
in  a  country  in  which  there  are  seven  or  eight  chiefs,  nothing  regular  or  settled  is  to 
he  looked  for.  I  have  therefore  sent  for  my  sisters  and  the  females  of  my  family  into 
Hindustan, 1  and  having  resolved  on  making  Kabul,  and  all  the  neighbouring  countries 
and  districts,  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  I  have  written  fully  on  the  subject  to  Hu- 
maiun  and  Kamran.  Let  some  man  of  judgment  deliver  to  them  the  letters  now  sent. 
I  have  formerly  written  on  the  same  subject  to  the  Mirzas,  as  perhaps  you  may  know. 
There  is  therefore  now  no  obstacle  nor  impediment  to  the  settling  of  the  country ;  and 
if  the  defences  of  the  castle  are  not  strong,  if  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  arc  dis¬ 
tressed,  if  there  he  no  provisions  ill  the  granaries,  or  if  the  treasury  be  empty,  the  fault 
must,  in  future,  he  laid  on  the  governor  of  the  country. 

“  There  are  several  matters  necessary  to  he  attended  to,  a  list  of  which  I  shall  subjoin. 
Regarding  some  of  them  I  had  previously  written  you,  so  that  you  will  be,  in  some 
degree,  prepared  for  them.  They  are. as  follows: — The  castle  must  he  put  in  a  state 
of  complete  repair  ;  the  granaries  must  be  stored,  and  provender  laid  up ;  the  going  and 
coming  of  ambassadors  must  he  attended  to ;  the  Grand  Mosque  must  be  repaired,  and 
the  expense  provided  for  out  of  the  tax  levied  ou  gardens  and  orchards.  Again,  the 
Caravanserais,  and  baths,  and  the  large  portico  of  brick,  built  by  Usta  Ilassan  Ali  in 
the  citadel,  and  the  unfinished  palace,  must  be  properly  repaired  and  completed,  after 
consulting  with  Usta  Sultan  Muhammed.  If  Usta  Hassan  Ali  has  already  drawn  a 
plan,  let  him  complete  it  according  to  that  plan.  If  he  has  not,  you  must  consult  to¬ 
gether,  and  fix  upon  some  beautiful  design,  taking  care  that  the  court  he  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  Hall  of  Audience.  Again,  the  buildings  as  you  go  to  Little  Ka¬ 
bul,  near  Badash-Khak,!  must  be  attended  to,  and  the  Water-mound  of  Ghazni  must 
likewise  he  thoroughly  repaired.  As  for  the  garden  of  Hanawan,  it  has  hut  a  scanty 
supply  of  water ;  a  stream,  large  enough  to  turn  a  mill,  must  be  purchased,  and  led 
through  the  grounds.  Again,  to  the  south-west  of  Khwajeh  '(Besteh),  I  formerly  led 
the  river  of  Tutun-dereh3  by  the  foot  of  a  rising  ground,  where  I  formed  a  plantation 
of  trees ;  and  as  the  prospect  from  it  was  very  fine,  I  called  it  Nazergah  (The  Pros¬ 
pect).  You  must  there  also  plant  some  beautiful  trees,  form  regular  orchards,  and  all 
around  the  orchards  sow  beautiful  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  shruhs,  according  to 
some  good  plan. 

“  Syed  Kstsim  has  been  appointed  to  accompany  the  artillery-men. 

•‘You  must  remember  too,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  Usta  Muhammed  Ilassan, 
the  armourer. 

“  Immediately  on  receiving  this  letter,  you  will,  without  loss  of  time,  attend  my 
sisters,  and  the  ladies  of  my  family,  as  far  as  Nilab ;  so  that,  whatever  impediments 
there  may  he  to  their  leaving  Kabul,  they  must,  at  all  events,  set  out  from  it  within 
a  week  after  this  arrives ;  for  as  a  detachment  has  left  Hindustan,  and  is  waiting  for 
them,  any  delay  will  expose  it  to  difficulties,  and  the  country  too  will  suffer. 

1  They  seem  to  have  had  different  districts  assigned  them  for  their  support. 

=  Perhaps  Butkhak.  3  Tutun-dera  is  a  valley  about  eight  kos  north-west  of  Upiin. 
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“  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Abdalla,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  re¬ 
conciling  myself  to  the  desert  of  penitence  ,*  but  that  I  had  resolution  enough  to  per¬ 
severe,— 

(  Tdrki  verse.)  I  am  distressed  since  I  renounced  wine  ; 

I  am  confounded  and  unfit  for  business,— 

Regret  leads  me  to  penitence, 

.  Penitence  leads  me  to  regret. 

“  I  remember  an  anecdote  of  Binki.  He  was  one  day  sitting  by  Mir  Ali  Shir,  and 
bad  said  something  witty.  Mir  Ali  Shir,  who  had  on  a  vest  with  rich  buttons,  said, 
‘  The  witticism  is  excellent ;  I  would  give  you  my  vest  were  it  not  for  the  buttons.’ 
Biani  answered,  ‘  Why  should  the  buttons  hinder  it?  I  fear  the  button-holes1  are  the 
impediment.’  The  truth  of  the  anecdote  must  rest  with  him  that  told  it  me.  Excuse 
me  for  deviating  into  these  fooleries.  For  God’s  sake,  do  not  think  amiss  of  me  for 
them.  I  wrote  last  year  the  tetrastick  which  I  have  quoted ;  and,  indeed,  last  year, 
my  desire  and  longing  for  wine  and  social  parties  were  beyond  measure  excessive ;  it 
even  came  to  such  a  length,  that  I  have  found  myself  shedding  tears  from  vexation  and 
disappointment.  In  the  present  year,  praise  be  to  God,  these  troubles  are  over,  and  I 
ascribe  them  chiefly  to  the  occupation  afforded  to  my  mind  by  a  poetical  translation, 
on  which  I  have  cifiployed  myself.  Let  me  advise  you  too,  to  adopt  a  life  of  abstinence. 
Social  parties  and  wine  are  pleasant,  in  company  with  our  jolly  friends  and  old  boon 
companions.  But  with  whom  can  you  enjoy  the  social  cup  ?  With  whom  can  you  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  pleasures  of  wine  ?  If  you  have  only  Shir  Ahmed,  and  Haider  Kuli,  for 
the  companions  of  your  gay  hours  and  jovial  goblet,  you  can  surely  find  no  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  consenting  to  the  sacrifice.  I  conclude  with  every  good  wish.  Written  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  of  the  latter  Jemadi.”2 

I  was  much  affected  while  writing  these  letters,  which  I  delivered  to  Shems-ed-din 
Muhammed,  and  having  given  him  such  farther  verbal  instructions  as  seemed  neces¬ 
sary,  dispatched  him  on  Friday  eve. 

On  Friday  we  advanced  eight  kos,,and  halted  at  Jumandna.  One  of  Kitin  Kara 
Sultan’s3  servants,  who  had  been  sent  to  Kemal-ed-din  Kenak,  another  of  the  Sultan’s 
servants,  then  on  an  embassy  at  my  court,  had  brought  him  letters,  containing  strong 
complaints  of  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  Amirs  on  the  frontier,  and  remonstra¬ 
ting  against  the  robberies  and  pillage  that  were  committed.  Kenak  sent  me  the  man 
who  had  come  to  him.  I  gave  Kenak  leave  to  return  home,  and  issued  orders  to  the 
Amirs  on  the  frontier,  that  they  should  use  every  exertion  to  punish  all  such  robbers 
or  pillagers,  and  should  conduct  themselves  towards  the  neighbouring  powers  with 
perfect  good  faith  and  amity.  These  Firmans  I  delivered  to  the  man  who  had  come  from 
Kitin  Kara  Sultan,  and  sent  him  back  from  that  very  stage. 

One  Shah  Kuli  had  been  sent  by  Hassan  Chalebi,  to  give  me  the  particulars  of  the 

1  The  Turki  word  signifies  not  only  button-holes,  but  meanness  m&imjmtency.  ^  ^ 
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26.  battle.1  I  now  sent  him  with  letters  to  the  king,  in  which  I  apologised  for  detaining 
Hassan  Chalebi.  On  Friday  the  2d,  he  took  leave. 

On  Saturday  too,  we  advanced  eight  kos,  and  halted  at  Gakura  and  Hemawali,  per  • 
gannas  of  Kalpi. 

On  Sunday  the  4th,  we  marched  nine  kos,  and  halted  at  Dereh-pur,  a  perganna  of 
Kalpi.  I  here  had  my  head  shaved :  for  two  months  before  I  had  never  shaved  my 
head.  I  bathed  in  the  river  Sanker. 

On  Monday  I  marched  fourteen  kos,  and  halted  at  Cbirgurh,  which  is  also  a  per¬ 
ganna  of  Kalpi. 

Next  morning,  being  Tuesday  the  6th,  a  Hindustani  servant  of  Kerac.ieh  arrived, 
bringing  Firmans  from  Maham,  directed  to  Keracheh.  He  had  also  received  Per- 
wanehs5  written  in  my  style,  and  in  the  manner  I  wrote  Perwanehs  with  my  own 
hand,  directing  the  people  of  Behreh  and  Lahore  to  escort  him  in  his  road.  This  Fir¬ 
man  had  been  written  at  Kabul,  on  the  7  th  of  the  month  of  the  first  Jemadi. 

On  Wednesday  we  marched  seven  kos,  and  encamped  in  the  Perganna  of  Adampur, 
That  day  I  had  mounted  before  dawn,  and  setting  out  unaccompanied  a  little  after 
mid-day,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  I  went  down  the  river  keeping  close  along 
its  banks,  and  on  arriving  over  against  Adampur,  I  caused  an  awning  to  he  erected  on 
an  island3  near  tha  camp,  and  took  a  maajftn.  I  there  made  Sadik  wrestle  with  Kilal. 
Kilal  came  on  a  challenge.  At  Agra  he  had  excused  himself  from  wrestling,  pleading 
that  he  was  fatigued  from  having  just  come  off  a  journey,  and  asking  a  delay  of  twenty 
days.  Forty  or  fifty  days  had  now  passed  since  the  expiry  of  the  time  required.  To¬ 
day  he  wrestled,  being  now  quite  without  excuse.  Sadik  wrestled  admirably,  and 
threw  him  with  the  greatest  ease.  I  gave  Sadik  ten  thousand  tangas  and  a  saddled 
horse,  a  complete  dress,  and  a  vest  wrought  with  buttons,  as  a  present.  Although 
Kilal  had  been  thrown,  yet  that  he  might  not  be  quite  disconsolate,  I  ordered  for  him 
also  a  complete  dress,  with  three  thousand  tangas,  as  a  gratuity.  I  issued  orders  that 
the  guns  and  cannon  should  be  landed  from  the  boats,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  a 
road  should  be  made,  and  the  ground  levelled  tg  admit  of  their  moving  forward.4  In 
this  station  we  halted  three  or  four  days. 

On  Monday  the  12th,  we  marched  twelve  kos,  and  halted  at  Korah.5  This  day  1 
moved  in  a  Takhtrevan  (or  litter).  After  advancing  twelve  kos  from  Korah,  we  halt¬ 
ed  at  Karieh,  one  of  the  pergannas  of  Karrah.5  Advancing  eight  kos  from  Karieh,  we 
reached  Fatehpur  Aswah ;  and  after  marching  forward  eight  kos  from  Fatehpur,  we 
encamped  at  Serai  Mida.  As  I  was  halting  here,  about  bed-time  prayers,  Sultan 
Jilaleddin7  waited  on  me  to  offer  me  his  duty.  He  brought  along  with  him  his  two 

1  Between  the  Persians  and  Uzbeks,  near  Jam.  2  Perwanehs  are  royal  letters. 

3  Arali.  1  Here  Baber  begins  to  cross  over  from  the  Jumna  to  the  Ganges. 

5  Korah  or  Cora,  stands  low  down  in  the  Doab  between  the  two  rivers,  on  a  small  river  that  joins  to 

c  Karrah  or  Currah,  stands  on  the  Ganges,  below  Manikpur. 

7  Sultan  Jilaleddin  was  descended  of  the  Purab  race  of  Princes. 
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Next  morning,  being  Saturday  the  17th,  we  marched  eight  kos, 
ki,  a  perganna  of  Karrah,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

On  Sunday,  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  and  Kasim' Hussain  Si 
1,  and  Terdlkeh,  waited  on  me  at  this  station ;  and,  on  Mond; 
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About  afternoon  prayers,  Sultan  Muhammed  Bakhslii  came  in  a  boat  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  He  brought  accounts  of  the  ruin  of  the  affairs  of  Mahmud  Khan, 
the  son  of  Sultan  Iskander,1  whom  the  rebels  had  dignified  with  the  title  of  Sultan 
Mahmud.  A  scout  who  had  gone  out  from  our  army  had  already,  about  noon-day 
prayers,  brought  us  news  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  rebels.  Between  noon  and  after¬ 
noon  prayers  a  letter  had  arrived  from  TSjkhan  Sarangkhani,  which  corresponded 
with  the  information  of  the  spy.  Sultan  Muhammed,  on  his  arrival,  now  detailed  the 
whole  particulars.  It  appeared,  that  the  rebels  had  come  and  laid  siege  to  Chunar, 
and  had  even  made  a  slight  attack ;  but  that,  on  getting  the  certain  news  of  my  ap¬ 
proach,  they  were  filled  with  consternation,  broke  up  in  confusion,  and  raised  the  siege ; 
that  the  Afghans,  who  had  passed  oyer  to  Benares,  had  also  retired  in  great  confusion  ; 
that  two  of  their  boats  sank  in  the  passage,  and  that  several  of  their  men  were  drowned 
in  the  river. 

Next  morning  also,  I  embarked  in  a  boat.  When  half-way  down,  I  saw  Ilsan  Tai- 
mur  Sultan,  and  Tokliteh  Bugha  Sultan,  who  had  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  per¬ 
forming  the  Kornish,3  and  were  still  standing.  I  sent  for  the  Sultans  into  the  boat ; 
Tokhteh  Bugha  Sultan  performed  some  of  his  enchantments.3  A  high  wind  having 
risen,  it  began  to  rain.  The  violence  of  the  wind  induced  me  to  eat  a  maajun.  Al¬ 
though  I  had  eaten  a  maajun  the  day  before,  I  eat  one  also  this  day  on  reaching  the 

Next  day  we  halted  in  our  camp. 

On  Tuesday  we  marched.  Over  against  Averd 4 5  there  was  a  large  verdant  island. 
Having  crossed  in  a  boat,  I  rode  round  it  on  horseback,  and,  coming  back  in.one  watch, 
again  embarked  in  the  boat.  While  riding  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  I  came,  without 
knowing  it,  on  a  steep  precipice  which  had  been  hollowed  out  below  by  the  current. 
The  moment  I  reached  the  bank  it  gave  way,  and  began  to  tumble  in.  I  instantly 
threw  myself  by  a  leap  on  the  part  of  it  that  was  firm.  My  horse  tumbled  in.  Had 
I  remained  on  the  horse,  I  must. inevitably  have  fallen  in  along  with  it.  The  same  day 
I  swam  across  the  river  Ganges  for  amusement.  I  counted  my  strokes,  and  found  that 
I  crossed  over  at  thirty-three  strokes.  I  then  took  breath,  and  swam  back  to  the  other 
side.  I  had  crossed  by  swimming  every  river  that  I  had  met  with,  the  river  Ganges 
alone  excepted.  On  reaching  the  place  where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  unite,  I  rowed 
over  in  the  boat  to  the  Piag F  side,  and  at  one  watch  and  four  geris,3  we  reached  the 

On  Wednesday  at  noon,  the  army  began  to  cross  the  Jumna.  We  had  four  hundred 
and  twenty  boats. 

On  Friday,  the  1st  of  Rejeb,  I  crossed  the  river. 

1  Sultan  Iskander  Lodi,  the  predecessor  of  Sultan  Ibrahim. 

-  The  Kornish  is  the  Turki  and  Persian  mode  of  paying  obeisance  to  a  sovereign.— See  Note,  p.  loti. 

!  Yedeh,  which  has  already  been  repeatedly  explained,  as  the  power  of  bringing  on  wind,  rain,  and 

4 1  know  no  place  of  the  name  of  Averd.  Perhaps  it  should  be  urdu,  the  camp. 

5  The  two  rivers  unite  at  Piag,  properly  Priag,  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  with  the  Hindus.  The 
fort  of  Allahabad  is  built  at  the  conflux  of  the  two  rivers. 

About  half  past  lo  p.m. 
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On  Monday  the  4th,  I  marched  from  the  hanks  of  the  Jumna  against  Behar.  Ha¬ 
ring  advanced  five  kos,  we  halted  at  Lawain.  I  sailed  down  the  river  as  I  had  been  ac¬ 
customed.  The  troops  had  continued  passing  till  this  (lay.  I  now  directed  the  guns 
and  artillery  which  had  been  landed  at  Adampur  to  be  again  embarked  at  Piag,  and 
sent  forward  by  water  carriage.  Having  reached  our  ground,  we  set  the  wrestlers  a- 
wrcstling.  Dost  Yasin  had  an  excellent  wrestling  match  with  Pehlevan  Lahori  the  boat¬ 
man.  Dost  succeeded  in  throwing  him,  but  by  great  exertions,  and  with  much  difficulty. 
I  bestowed  complete  dresses  on  both  of  them.  Somewhat  farther  on  is  the  Tus,1  a  very 
swampy  and  muddy  river.  We  haltelPRvo  days  at  this  station,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  ford,  and  of  constructing  a  road.  Towards  night,  we  found  a  ford  by  which 
the  horses  and  camels  could  pass,  but  the  loaded  waggons  could  not  cross  on  account 
of  its  broken,  stoney  bottom.  Orders  were,  however,  given  that  exertions  should  be 
used,  totransport  the  baggage  carts  across  by  that  ford. 

On  Thursday,  having  marched  thence,  I  went  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  point  where 
the  river  Tus  empties  itself  into  the  main  river.  At  the  point  of  juntion  I  landed,  rode 
up  the  Tus,  aud  returned  about  afternoon  prayers  to  the  camp,  which,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  had  crossed  that  river  and  taken  its  ground.  This  day  the  army  marched  six 

Next  morning  we  halted  on  the  same  ground. 

On  Saturday  we  marched  twelve  kos,  and  reached  Nilabar-Gang ;  whence  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  marched,  and  having  advanced  six  kos,  halted  above  Deh.  From  thence  we  went 
on  seven  kos,  and  reached  Nanupur.  At  this  station  Baki  Khan  arrived  with  his  sons 
from  Chunar,  and  paid  his  obeisance. 

At  this  time  a  letter  from  Muhammed  Bakhshi  gave  me  certain  information,  that  my 
wives  and  household  had  set  out  from  Kabul. 

On  Wednesday  i'  marched  from  that  station,  and  visited  the  fort  of  Chunar;  the* 
camp  halted  after  having  advanced  about  one  kos  beyond  it.  In  the  course  of  my 
march  from  Piag,  some  painful  boils  broke  out  on  my  .body.  At  this  stage  a  Rami2 
administered  to  me  a  medicine,  which  had  lately  been  found  out  in  Rum.  They  boiled 
the  dust  of  pepper  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  exposed  the  sores  to  the  warm  steam,  and 
after  the  steam  diminished,  washed  them  with  the  warm  water.  I  did  this  for  two 
astronomical  hours.  At  this  station,  a  man  said  that  in  an  island3  close  on  the  edge  of 
the  camp,  lie  had  seen  a  lion  and  rhinoceros. 4  Next  morning  we  drew  a  ring  round  the 
ground ;  we  also  brought  elephants  to  be  in  readiness,  but  no  lion  or  rhinoceros  was 
roused.  On  the  edge  of  the  circle  one  wild  buffalo  was  started.  This  day  the  wind 
rose  very  high,  and  the  wind  and  dust  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  annoyance.  Haring 
embarked  in  a  boat,  I  returned  by  water  to  the  camp,  which  had  halted  two  kos  higher 
up  than  Benares.  In  the  jungle  around  Chunar,  there  are  many  elephants.5  We  were 
j  ust  setting  out  from  this  station,  with  the  intention  of  having  the  sport  of  elephant  hunt¬ 
ing,  when  Babi  Khan  brought  information,  that  Mahmud  Khan  was  on  the  banks  of 

2  The  Tounse  of  Bennell.  2  That  is,  an  Ottoman  Turk.  Hum  is  Turkey.  1  Aral. 

4  Neither  lions  nor  rhinoceroses  are  ever  heard  of  now  at  Benares.  The  former  might  have  been  a 

83  No  wild  elephants  are  ever  found  now  in  that  quarter,  or  nearer  than  the  hills. 
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On  Thursday,  having  written  letters  of  protection,  I  sent  them  to  the  people  ul 
Behar  by  Terdi  Muhammed  and  Muhammed  Ali  Jeng-Jeng,  whom  I  ordered  to  «et 
out,  accompanied  by  some  Turki  and  Hindu  Amirs,  and  by  the  bowmen,  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  two  thousand  men.  Having  made  Khwajih  Murshid  Iraki,  Diwan  of  the  Sir- 
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•  bassador  of  Bengal ;  and  it  was  settled  that  the  Mulla  should  have  leave  to  return 
hack  to  me,  after  making  the  same  three  proposals  that  I  had  formerly  offered. 

On  Monday  the  ambassador  of  Bengal  came  to  wait  on  me,  when  I  sent  him  no¬ 
tice  that  he  had  leave  to  return.  It  was  at  the  same  time  intimated  to  him,  that  1 
would  be  guided  entirely  by  my  own  pleasure  in  moving  backwards  or  forwards,  as 
seemed  best,  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  rebels  wherever  they  were  to  be  found,  hut 
that  his  master’s  dominions  should  sustain  no  injury  or  harm,  either  by  land  or  water : 
that  as  one  of  the  three  articles  was,  that  he  should  order  the  army  of  Kherid  to  leave 
the  tract  in  which  I  was  marching,  and  return  to  Kherid,  I  was  willing  to  send  some 
Turks  to  accompany  them  on  their  march ;  that  I  would  give  the  Kherid  troops  a  safe- 
conduct,  and  assurances  of  indemnity,  and  suffer  them  to  go  to  their  own  homes.  If  he 
refused  to  leave  the  passage  open,  and  neglected  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  which 
I  made,  that  then,  whatever  evil  fell  on  his  head,  he  must  regard  as  proceeding  from 
his  own  act ;  and  he  w.ould  have  himself  only  to  blame  for  any  unpleasant  circumstance 
that  occurred. 

On  Wednesday  I  bestowed  the  usual  dress  of  honour  on  Ismael  Mita,  the  Bengal 
ambassador,  and  gave  him  presents«and  his  audience  of  leave. 

On  Thursday  I  sent  Sheikh  Jemali  to  Diulu,  and  his  son  Jilal  Khan,  with  letters  of 
protection,  and  a  gracious,  message.  The  same  day  a  servant  of  Maham1 *  arrived,  who 
had  parted.with  my  family  at  Depali,  on  the  other  side  of  Baghe-Sefa.  He  brought 
letters  from  them. 

On  Saturday,  the  ambassador  of  Irak,  Murad  Koreki  Kajer,-  had  an  audience. 

On  Sunday,  having  delivered  suitable  presents  to  the  care  of  Mulla  Muhammed  Maz- 
liib,  he  took  leave. 

On  Monday,  I  sent  Khalifeh  and  some  other  Amirs,  to  examine  in  what  place  the 
river  could  be  passed. 

On  Wednesday,  I  again  sent  Khalifeh  to  examine  the  ground  between  the  two  rivers. 
I  rode  out  to  the  south,  nearly  to  Ari,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  beds  of  water- 
lilies.  While  I  was  riding  about  among  them.  Sheikh  Kuren  brought  me  some  fresh 
seeds  of  the  water-lily.  They  bear  a  perfect  reseinblance  to  fresh  pistachios,  and  have 
a  very  pleasant  taste.  The  flower,  which  is  the  Kilofer,3 4  the  Hindustanis  call  Kawel- 
Gakeri ;  its  seeds  they  call  Dudah.  As  they  informed  me  that  the  Son  was  near  at 
hand,  we  rode  to  see  it.  In  the  course  taken  by  the  river  Son  below  this,  there  are  a 
number  of  trees,  which  they  say  lie  in  Munir.'1  The  tomb  of  Sheikh  Yahia,  the  father 
of  Sheikh  Sherf  Munir,  is  there.  As  we  had  come  so  far,  and  come  so  near,  I  passed  the 
Sou,  and  going  two  or  three  kos  down  the  river,  surveyed  Munir.  Having  walked 
through  its  gardens,  I  perambulated  the  Mausoleum,  and  coming  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Son,  bathed  in  that  river.  Having  said  my  noon-day  prayers  earlier  than  the  stated  time, 
I  returned  back  to  join  the  army.  Some  of  our  horses  were  knocked  up  in  consequence 
of  their  high  condition ;  so  that  we  were  forced  to  procure  otKjj  ant^  some  persons 

1  Maham  was  Humaiun’s  mother. 

a  The  Kajers  are  the  Turki  tribe,  to  which  the  present  Persian  royal  family  belong. 

3  The  Lotus. 

4  The  Munir  best  known,  lies  on  a  river  that  joins  the  Kermnassa,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  coarse. 
The  Munir  here  spoken  of,  was  probably  some  village  dependent  on  the  other. 
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behind,  with  instructions  to  bring  together  .the  horses  that  were  worn  out,  to  take  care 
of  them,  allow  them  time  to  rest,  and  bring  them  back  at  leisure.  Had  we  not  given 
these  orders,  .we  would  have  lost  many  horses.  I  had  given  orders,  on  leaving  Munir,  to 
count  the  paces  of  a  horse  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Son  to  the  camp.  They  amounted 
to  twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred,  which  is  equal  to  forty-six  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  paces,  amounting  to  eleven  kos1  and  a  half.  From  Munir  to  the  river  Son  is  about 
half  a  kos,  so  that  the  whole  distance  #e  travelled  iq  returning  was  twelve  kos.  As  in 
moving  from  place  to  playe,  in  order  to  see  the  country,  we  must  have  gone  fifteen  or 
sixteen  kos,  we  could  not  in  all  have  ridden  much  less  than  thirty  kos  this  day.  About 
six  Geris  of  the  first  watch  of  the  night2  were  past,  when  we  returned  to  the  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  same  Thursday,  Sultan  Junid  Birlas  arrived  with  the  troops  Aprs  an. 
from  J onpur.  I  showed  him  marks  of  my  great  dissatisfaction,  upbraided  him  with 
his  delay,  and  did  not  salute  him.'  I,  however,  sent  for  Kazi  Jia,  whom  I  embraced.  troops  & 

That  same  day  I  called  the  Amirs,  both  Turk!  and  Hindu,  to  a  council,  and  took  aemlves 
their  opinion  about  passing  the  river.  It  was  finally  settled  that  Ustad  Ali  should  force  a  e 
plant  his  eannofi,  his  Feringi  pieces  and  swivels,3  on  a  rising  ground  between  the  Ganges  the'sM^ 
and  Siru,  and  also  keep  up  a  hot  fire_with  a  number  of  matchlock-men  from  that  post ;  Go?r''i- 
that  a  little  lower,  down  than  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  opposite  to  an  island, ^ 
where  there  were  a  number  of  vessels  collected,  Mustafa,  on  the  Bebar  side  of  the* 
Gauges,  should  get  all  his  artillery  and  ammunition  in  readiness,  and  commence  a 
cannonade ;  a  number  of  matchlock-men  were  also  placed  under  his  command ;  that 
Muliammed  Zeman  Mirza  and  others,  who  were  appointed  for  the  service,  should  take 
their  ground  behind  Mustafa  to  support  him ;  and  that  overseers  and  inspectors  should 
be  appointed  to  attend  Usta  Ali  Kuli  and  Mustafa,  for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the 
pioneers  and  labourers  employed  in  raising  batteries,  placing  the  guns,  and  planting 
the  artillery,  as  well  as  for  superintending  the  men  who  were  occupied  in  transporting 
the  ammunition  and  warlike  stores,  and  jn  other  necessary  works ;  that  Askeri,  and 
the  Sultans  and  Khans  named  for  the  duty,  should  set  out  expeditiously,  and  pass  the 
Siru,  at  the  Ghat4  of  Haldi,  in  order  that,  when  the  batteries  were  completed,  they 
might  be  in  readiness  to  fall  upon  the  enemy,  who  might  thus  be  attacked  in  different 
quarters  at  the  same  time.  Sultan  Junid,  and  Kazi  Jia,  having  informed  me  that  there 
was  a  ford  eight  kos  higher  up,  I  appointed  Zerd-ru  to  take  one  or  two  boatmen,  and 
accompanied  by  Sultan  Junid’s  men,  and  Mahmud  Khan,  and  Kazi  Jia’s  people,  to 
proceed  in  search  of  the  ford,  and  to  cross  over  if  it  was  found  passable.  Our  people.  • 
had  a  report,  that  the  Bengalis  intended  to  place  a  party  at  the  ford  of  Haldi,  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  it.  We  received  letters  from  the  Shekdar  of  Iskanderpur3  and 
Mahmud  Khan,  that  they  had  collected  about  fifty  vessels  at  the  passage  of  Haldi,  and 


1  The  kos  being  4000  paces.  If  we  take  the  pace  of  I 
nearly  a  mile  seven  furlongs  and  thirty-three  yards. 

2  Nearly  half  past  eight  o.m.  3  ■ 

.  *  The  Ghat  of  Haldi  seems  to  have  been  a  passage  ot 

ing  place  on  the  bank. 

3  Iskanderpur,  the  Secunderpour  of  Rennell,  stands 

above  its  junction  with  the  Ganges.  , 


o  feet  and  a  half,  this  would  make  Baber’s  ko? 

r  the  Gogra.  The  Ghat  on  a  river  is  the  land- 
i  the  right  bank  of  the  Gogra,  about  20  miles 
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W-  had  hired  boatmen,  but  that  the  sailors  had  been  struck  with  a  panic  upon  hearing 
a  report  that  the  Bengalis  were  coming.  As  there  was  still  a  chance  of  effecting  a 
passage  over  the  river  Siru,  without  waiting  for  the  people  who  had  gone  to  look  for 
the  ford,  on  Saturday  I  called  the  Amirs  -to  a  council,  and  told  them  that  from 
Iskanderpur1 *  Chitermuk,  as  far  as  Oed  and  Behraj,  the  whole  river  Siru  was  full  of 
fords  :  that  my  plan  was  as  follows :  to  divide  my  army  into  six  bodies ;  to  make  the 
chief  force  of  it  cross  in  boats  at. the  Haldi  pdlsage,  and  advance  upon  the  enemy,  so 
as  to  draw  them  out  of  their  entrenchments,  and  keep  theip  occupied  until  Usta  Ali 
Kuli  and  Mustafa3  could  cross  the  river  and  take  post  with  the  guns,  matchlocks,  fe- 
ringis,  and  artillery ;  that  I  myself  would  pass  the.  Ganges  with  Usta  Ali  Kuli,  and 
remain  on  the  alert,  and  in  perfect  readiness  for  action ;  that  as  soon  as  the  great 
division  of  the  army  had  effected  their  passage,  and  got  near  the  enemy,  I  should  com¬ 
mence  an  attack  on  my  side,  and  cross  over  with  my  division ; 3  that  Muhammed  Ze- 
man  Mirza,  and  those  who  were  appointed  to  act  with  him  on  the  Behar  hank  of  the 
Ganges,  were  at  the  same  time  to  enter  into  action,  and  to  support  Mustafa.  Having 
made  these  arrangements,  and  divided  the  army  to  the.  north  of  the  Gauges  into  four 
divisions,  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Askeri,  I  ordered  it  to  advance  to  the 
ford  of  Haldi.  One  of  the  divisions  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  Askeri, 
and  was  composed  of  his  servants;  another  was  commanded  by  Sultan  Jilaleddin’ 
Sherki ;  the  third  was  composed  of  the  Sultans  of  the  Uzbeks,  Kasim.  Hussain  Sultan, 
Bikhub  Sultan,  Tang  Itmish  Sultan,  Muhammed  Khan  Lohani  Ghazipuri,  Snki  Baba 
Kishkeli,  Kurbmish  Uzbek,  Kurban  Cherkhi,  Hussain  Khan,  with  the  Deria  Khani- 
ans.  The  fourth  division  was  under  the  conduct  of  Musi  Sultan,  and  Sultan  Junid 
Birlas,  who  had  with  them  the  whole  army  from  Jonpur,  to  the  number  of  twenty 
thousand  men.  Proper  officers  were  appointed  to  get  the  whole  of  these  divisions 
mounted  and  in  march  that  same  night,  being  Sunday  eve. 

On  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  army  began  to  pass  the  Ganges.4  I  embarked  and 
crossed  over  about  the  first  watch.  The  third  watch  was  past  when  Zerd-ru,  and 
those  who  had  accompanied  him  to  search  for  the  ford,  returned  without  having  found 
it.  They  brought  word,  that  by  the  way  they  ha&  met  the  boats,  and  the  detachment 
of  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  up  the  river.  * 

On  Tuesday  we  marched  f/om  the  place  where  we  had  crossed  the  river,  advanced 
towards  the  field  of  action,  which  is  near  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  and  en- 

.  camped  about  a  kos  from  it.  I  myself  went  and  saw  Usta  Ali  Kuli  employed  in  firing 
his  feringis  and  artillery.  That  day,  Usta  Ali  Kuli  struck  two  vessels  with  shot  from 
his  feringi,  and  sank  them.  Having  dragged  on  the  great  cannon  towards  the  field  of 
battle,  and  appointed  Mulla  Gholam  to  forward  the  necessary  preparations  for  plant- 

1  Iskanderpur  being  a  common  name,  Chitermuk,  probably  the  name  of  some;  neighbouring  village,  is 
added  to  discriminate  it  from  the  others. 

s  It  -will  be  recollected,  that  Ali  Kuli  was  to  cross  the  Gogra  above  its  junction  with  the  Ganges,  while 
Mustafa  was  to  cross  the  Ganges  below  its  junction  with  the  Gogra. 

■’  Baber’s  division  was  to  cross  over  under  cover’of  Ali  Kuti’s  fire,  and  Muhammed  Zeman  Mfm, 
under  that  of  Mustafa.  ' 

4  They  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  preparatory  to  crossing  the  Gogra. 
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mg  it,  and  left  him  some  yesawels 1  and  officers  to  assist  him,  I  embarked  in  a  boat  and 
went  to  an  island  opposite  to  the  camp,  where  I  took  a  maajun.  While  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  the  maajun,  they  brought  the  boat  near  the  royal  tents,  and  I  passed 
the  whole  night  aboard.  This  night,  a  singular  occurrence  happened.  About  the  third  SinguJ.it 
watch  of  the  night,  an  alarm  was  given  by  the  boat-people.  I  found  that  my  servants 
had  each  of  them  laid  hold  of  some  piece  of  wood  belonging  to  the  ship,  and  were 
calling  out,  “  Strike  him,  strike  him.”  The  vessel  Fermdish,  in  which  I  slept,  was 
close  by  the  Jsaish,  on  hoard  of  which  was  a  tenkitar,2  who,  as  he  waked  from  his  sleep, 
saw  a  person  that  had  laid  hold  of  the  ship  Asaish,  and  was  endeavouring  to  climb  up 
her  side.  The  tenkitar  struck  him  with  a  stone  on  the  head.  The  unknown  person, 
while  in  the  act  of  falling  from  above  into  the  water,  let  fly  a  blow  with  his  sword  at 
the  tenkitar,  and  wounded  him  a  little.  The  man  made  his 'escape  in  the  river.  This 
had  produced  the  alarm.  The  night  that  I  left  Munir,  one  or  two  of  my  tenkitars  had 
chased  a  number  of  Hindustanis  who  had  come  near  my  vessel,  and  took  two  of  their 
swords  and  a  dagger,  which  they  brought  in.  Almighty  God  preserved  me — 

Let  the  sword  of  the  world  be  brandished  as  it  may. 
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enemy,  in  conjunction  with  him.  About  noon-da/  prayers,  a  person  came  from  Usta 
with  notice  that  the  bullet  was  ready  to  be  discharged,1  and  that  he  waited  for  in¬ 
structions.  I  sent  orders  to  discharge  it,  and  to  have  another  loaded  before  I  came  up. 

About  afternoon  prayers  I  embarked  in  a  small  Bengali  boat,  and  proceeded  to  the 
place  where  the  batteries  had  been  erected;  Usta  discharged  a  very  large  stone  bullet 
once,  and  fired  the  feringis  several  times.  The  Bengalis  are  famous  for  their  skill  in 
artillery.  On  this  occasion,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  them.  They  do 
not  direct  their  fire  against  a  particular  point,  but  discharge  at  random.  The  same 
afternoon  prayers,  I  ordered  that  some  vessels  should  be  rowed  right  up  the  river  Siru, 
in  front  of  the  enemy.  The  persons  appointed  to  row  the  boats, -without  any  hesitation, 
though  unsheltered,  rowed  up  about  twenty  vessels.  Orders  were  given  to  Ishan 
Taimur  Sultan,  Tokhteh  IB  ugh  a  Sultan,  Baba  Sultan,  Araish  Khan,  and  Sheikh  Ku- 
ren,  to  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  vessels  were,  and  to  guard  them.  I  then  left  the 
place,  and  reached  the  camp  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night. 

Towards  midnight,  news  came  from  the  ships  that  had  been  collected  higher  up  the 
river,  that  the  detachment  ordered  on  the  service  had  advanced  as  directed ;  that  while 
the  ships  which  had  been  collected  were  moving  according  to  orders,  the  Bengali  ships 
had  occupied  a  narrow  pass  in  the  river  and  engaged  them;  that  one  of  the  boatmen 
had  his  leg  broken  by  a  shot,  and  that  they-  found  themselves  unable  to  make  their 

On  Thursday  morning,  I  received  intelligence  from  the  men  in  the  batteries,  that 
the  ships  which  were  higher  up  the  river  were  all  sailing  down,  and  that  the  enemy’s 
whole  cavalry  had  mounted,  and  -were  now  moving  against  onr  troops,  who  were  ad¬ 
vancing.  I  set  out  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  repaired  to  the  vessels  which  had 
passed  up  by  night.  I  dispatched  a  messenger  full  gallop  to  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,'3 
and  the  detachment  which  had  been  appointed  to  pass,  with  orders  for  them  to  cross 
without  delay,  and  to  join  Askeri.  I  ordered  Ishan  Taimur  Sultan  and  Tokhteh 
Biigha  Sultan  who  were  protecting  the  vessels,  to  lose  no  time  in  crossing.  Baba 
Sultan  had  not  yet  reached  the  appointed  place.  On  this  occasion,  Ishan  Taimur  Sul¬ 
tan  embarked  with  about  thirty  or  forty  of  his  servants  in  a  boat ;  they  swam  over  their 
horses  by  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  so  effected  a  passage ;  another  boat  got  across -after 
him.  On  seeing  that  the  first  party  had  landed,  a  large  body  of  Bengali  infantry 
marched  down  to  attack  them.  Seven  or  eight  of  Ishan  Taimur  Sultan’s  men  mounted 
their  horses,  rode  out  to  meet  them,  and  kept  them  occupied  in’skirmishing,  drawing 
them  on  towards  Ishan  Taimur,  till  he  was  prepared.  This  gave  Taimur  Sultan  time 
to  mount  and  make  ready-,  and  in  the  meantime  the  second  boat  had  also  come  across. 
He  now  set  upon  the  large  body  of  infantry  with  thirty  or  thirty-five  horse,  and  put 
them  to  flight  in  grand  style,  distinguishing  himself  in  several  respects ;  first,  by  the  vi-  • 
gourand  celerity  with  which  he  crossed  over  before  all  the  rest ;  and  next,  by  advancing 
with  a  handful  of  men  to  charge  a  numerous  body  of  foot,  which  he  threw  into  con- 

1  At  this  period  the  Asiatics  were  fond  of  artillery  of  huge  size,  as  the  Turks  still  are.  The  operation 
of  loading  was  performed  very  slowly. 

8  Probably  from  the  Ganges.  a  On  the  Gogra,  between  Baber’s  position  and  Asken’s. 


;  was  going  on,  the  Bengali  ships, 
began  to  flee.  Derwish  Mubamra 
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D.  io29.  try  of  Sarun,  had  conducted  himself  to  my  satisfaction  on  several  occasions.  He  had 
twice  engaged  liis  father,  and  had  defeated  and  taken  him.  When  Sultan  Mahmud 
took  Behar  by  stratagem,  Baben  and  Sheikh  Bayezid  marched  against  him.  He  then 
saw  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  join  them.  About  this  time  I  had  received  several  letters 
from  him,  and  various  confused  reports  respecting  him  were  current.  As  soon  as  As- 
keri  had  passed  at  Haldi,  he  came  at  the  head  of  his  men,  waited  upon  Askeri,  and 
joined  him  in  his  operations  against  the  Bengalis.  While  I  remained  at  this  station  lie 
waited  on  me,  and  tendered  Ms  services. 

\yc  now  learned  by  successive  messengers,  that  Baben  and  Sheikh  Bayezid  intend- 

f  from  Sambai.  Ali  Yusef,who  was  in  command  there,  had  employed  himself  in  redu¬ 
cing  the  country  to  order,  and  in  introducing  regularity  into  the  government.  He  and 
a  person  who  acted  as  his  physician,  both  died  on  the  same  day.  I  ordered  Abdalla 
to  proceed  to  Sambai,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  and  good  government  in 
i  4-  that  country ;  and  on  Friday,  the  5th  of  Ramzan,  he  accordingly,  took  leave,  and  set 

At  the  same  time  I  received  a  letter  from  Chin  Taimur  Sultan,  informing  me  that 
.several  of  the  Amirs  who  had  been  appointed  to  accompany  my  household  from  Kabul, 
would  not  be  able  to  attend  them.  Muhammedi  and  some  others  had  gone  on  a  plun¬ 
dering  expedition  a  hundred  kos  off  along  with  the  Sultan,  and  had  inflicted  a  severe 
chastisement  on  the  Balucfies.  I  sent  notice  through  Abdalla  to  Chin  Taimur  Sultan, 
that  Sultan  Muhammed  Duldi,  Muhammedi,  and  several  Amirs  and  officers  in  that 
quarter,  had  orders  to  join  him  in  Agra,  and  remain  there  in  readiness  to  march  against 
the  enemy  in  whatever  direction  they  showed  themselves. 

17<  On  Monday  the  8th,  Jilal  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Delia  Khan,  to  meet  whom  I  had 
sent  Jemali  Khan,  arrived  with  a  number  of  his  chief  Amirs,  and.  waited  on  me.  The 
,  same  day  Yahia  Lohani,  who  had  previously  sent  his  younger  brother  to  tender  his 
services,  having  bedn  re-assured  by  a  gracious  letter  which  I  wrote  him,  came  and  was 
introduced.  As  seven  or  eight  thousand  Lohani  Afghans  had  come  in  hopes  of  em¬ 
ployment,  to  keep  them  in  good  humour,  I  set  apart  one  kror1  from  the  Khalseli  or 
imperial  revenue  of  Behar,  of  which  sum  I  gave  fifty  laks2  to  Mahmud  Khan  Lohani : 
the  rest  I  granted  to  Jilal  Khan,  who  ha?  orders  to  levy  another  kror  for  my  service. 
Mulla  Gholam  Yesawel  was  dispatched  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this  money.  I 
bestowed  the  government  of  Jonpur  on  Muhammed  Zeinan  Mirza. 

On  Thursday  eve,  one  Gholam  Ali,  a  servant  of  Khalifeh,  who,  before  Ismael  Mita 
Wa:'  returned  to  his  court,  had  carried  the  three  propositions,  in  company  with  Abul  Fateh. 
Ben-  a  servant  of  the  Prince  of  Mongir,  returned  along  with  Fateh,  bringing  letters  from 
cmtTo?1  tb®  Prince  of  Mongir,3  and  Hassan  Khan  Leshker  the  vizir,  addressed  to  Khalifeh. 

•  •  They  assented  to  the  three  propositions,  took  upon  themselves  to  act  for  Nasret  Shah,'1 
and  proposed  that  a  peace  should  be  concluded.  As  this  expedition  had  been  under- 


:onsiderably  below  1 
King  of  Bengal. 
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the  enemy  marched  towards  Dilmu.1  This  day  also,  we  advanced  ten  kos,  and  halt¬ 
ed  hard  by  a  village  named  Jalislr,  in  the  perganna  of  Sikri,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river 
Siru. 

On  Wednesday2  we  continued  in  the  same  station,  to  rest  our  cat^jp.  Many  came 
in  with  reports,  that  Sheikh  Bayezid  and  Baben  had  crossed  the  Ganges,  and  intended 
to'push  on  with  their  troops,  and  fall  upon  the  territories  of  Jon  (pur)  and  Chunar.  The 
Amirs  were  summoned,  and  a  council  held.  It  was  arranged  that  Mubammed  Zeman 
Mirza,  Sultan  Junid  Birlas,  who  had  got  the  government  of  Chunar  and  some  other 
pergannahs  in  exchange  for  Jonpur,  Mahmud  Khan  Lohani,  Kazi  Jia,  and  Taj  Khan 
Sarangkhfini,  should  march,  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  reaching  Chunar. 

Next  morning,  being  Thursday,  we  marched  .early,  left  the  river  Siru,  and  having 
advanced  eleven  kos,  and  passed  Perseru;  encamped  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Perseru.-1 
Here  I  assembled  the  Amirs,  and  held  a  consultation ;  after  which  I  appointed  Ishan 
Taimur  Sultan,  Muhammed  Sultan  Mirza,  Tokhteh  Bugha  Sultan,  Kasim  Hussain 
Sultan,  Nakhhb  Sultan,  Mozeffer  Hussain  Sultan,  Kasim  Khwajeh,  Jaafer  Khwa- 
jeh,  Khwajeh  Zahid,  Khwajeli  Jan  Beg,  with  the  servants  of  Askeri,  and  Kuchik 
Khwajeh ;  and  from  among  the  Amirs  of  Hind,  Alim  Khan  Kalpi,  Malekdad  Kerrani, 
and  Randi  Surwani,  to  proceed  towards  Dilmu  in  pursuit  of  Baben  and  Bayezid,  or¬ 
dering  them  instantly  to  separate  from  the  army,  and  to  follow  the  enemy  with  all  cele¬ 
rity.  I  purified  myself  in  the  Perseru.  I  and  those  who  were  along  with  me  took  a 
number  of  fish  by  fixing  lights  to  a  piece  of  frame-work,  which  was  then  moved  along 

On  Friday  we  encamped  on  one  of  the  branches  of  this  Perseru.  It  was  a  very 
small  stream.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  passing  and  repassing 
of  the  troops,  we  made  a  dam  higher  up,  and  constructed  a  place  ten  by  ten,5  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing;  we  passed  the  eve  of  the  27  th  at  this  same  station. 

Next  morifing  we  left  this  stream  and  encamped,  after  passing  the  river  Tousin.3 

On  Sunday  too,  we  encamped  on  the  hanks  of  the  same  river.  ! 

On  Monday  the  29th,  we  halted  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tousin.  This  night,  although  . 
the  weather  was  not  quite  favourable,  a  few  persons  got  a  sight  of  the  moon,  and  bore 
testimony  to  the  fact,  in  presence  of  the  Kazi.7  This  fixed  the  end  of  the  month. 

Next  day,  being  Tuesday,  we  set  out,  after  we  had  said  the  prayers  of  the  Id.8  Having 
marched  ten  kos,  we  halted  within  one  kos  of  Taek,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gumti.3  To- 

1  Dilmu,  or  Dalmow,  on  the  Ganges,  south-east  of  Bareilli. 

3  This  fragment  is  from  Mr  Metcalfe’s  MS.,  folio  166,  p.  S. 

3  After  leaving  the  Siru  or  Gogra  river,  Baher  marches  west,  and  comes  on  the  Perseru,  the  Saijoo  of 
Arrowsmith,  which  seems  to  be  chiefly  formed  by  branches  coming  off  from  the  Gogra  below  Morad- 

S  ‘This  mode  of  fishing  is  still  practised  in  India.  3  About  twenty  feet  square. 

»  The  Tousin,  or  Tonse,  is  a  branch  from  the  Gogra,  coming  off  above  Fyzabad,  and  joining  theSarju 
or  Perseru,  below  Azimpur. 

T  This  being  the  month  of  Ramzan,  the  great  Fast  of  the  Muhammedans,  they  were  anxious  to  see 
the  new  moon  of  Sbawal,  when  it  concluded. 
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.  wards  noon-day  prayers,  I  took  a  maajun  with  Sheikh  Zin,  Mulla  Shehab,  Chand 

( Tiirki  verse.) — They  dropped  in  by  threes,  and  twos,  and  ones. 

Dcrwish  Mufemmed,  Yunis  Ali,  and  Abdalla,  were  also  there.  The  wrestlers 
amused  us  with  wrestling. 

On  Wednesday  we  continued  to  halt  on  the  same  ground.  About  luncheon  time1  I 
took  a  maajun.  Taj-Kkan,  who  bad  gone  to  keep  the  Sherki  Princes  from  Chunar, 
returned  this  day.  We  had  a  wrestling  match.  The  champion  Oudi,  who  had  arrived 
some  time  before,  tried  his  skill  with  a  Hindustani  wrestler  who  was  there,  and  threw 
him.  I  bestowed  fifteen  laks2  on  Yahia  Lohani  in  Siru,  by  way  of  allowance ;  clothed 
him  in  a  complete  dress  of  honour,  and  gave  him  leave. 

Next  morning  we  marched  eleven  kos,  passed  the  river  Gumti,  and  halted  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  river.  '  Here  we  learned,  that  the  party  of  Sultans  and  Amirs  who 
had  been  sent  on  the  expedition,  had  reached  Dilmu ;  that  they  had  passed  first  the 
Ganges,  and  afterwards'  the  Jumna,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy;  that  they  had  taken 
Alim  Khan  along  with  them,  had  followed  the  enemy  for  many  kos  with  great  keen¬ 
ness,  and  having  left  the  latter  river,  after  three  marches,  had  returned  to  Dilmu. 
This  daj',  most  of  our  troops  passed  the  Ganges  by  a  ford.  Having  sent  the  camp- 
equipage  and  troops  across,  I  eat  a  maajun  lower  down  than  the  ford,  on  an  island. 
We  halted  on  the  spot  where  we  passed  the  river,  to  give  time  to  such  as  had  not  cross¬ 
ed  to  come  over.  That  same  day  Baki  Tashkendi  arrived  with  his  troops,  and  was 
introduced. 

Advancing  two  marches  from  the  Ganges,  we  halted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ko- 
rab,3  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rind.  From  Dilmu  to  Korah  is  twenty-one  kos. 

On  Thursday  we  marched  early  from  our  ground,  and  halted  before  the  perganna 
of  Adampur.  We  had  previously  sent  one  or  two  persons  to  Ralph  texbring. what¬ 
ever  boats  might  be  there,  for  the  purpose  of  following  after  the  enemy.  The  evening 
wc  halted  there  a  few  boats  arrived,  and  a  ford  pver  the  river  was  discovered.  The 
camp  being  very  dusty,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  I  slept  on  an  island, 
where  I  remained  for  several  days,  day  andnight.  For  the  purpose  of  gaining  accu¬ 
rate  information  regarding  the  enemy,  I  dispatched  Baki  Sheghawel  with  a  few  troops4 
across  the  fiver,  to  procure  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  about  afternoon  prayers',  Jumaa,  a  servant  of  Baki,  arrived  with  informa¬ 
tion,  that  be  had  routed  one  of  Sheikh  Bayezld  and  Baben’s  outposts,  killed  Mobarek 
Khan  Jilwani,  an  officer  of  some  note,  with  a  number  of  others,  and  cut  off  some  heads, 
which  he  sent,  with  one  living  prisoner.  He  gave  a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the 
particulars  of  this  defeat,  and  of  all  that  had  happened. 

The  same  night,  being  the  eve  of  Sunday  the  13th,  the  river  Jumna  rose,  so  that  wc 
could  not  remain  in  the  tent,  which  in  the  morning  had  been  pitched  on  the  island :  we 
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were  therefore  obliged  to  remove  to  another  island  a  bow-shot  off,  where  I  took  up  mv 
quarters  in  another  tent  that  was  pitched. 

On  Monday,  Jilal  Tashkendi  arrived  from  the  Sultans  and  Amirs  who  had  gone  on 
the  expedition.  Immediately  on  discovering  some  men  of  their  left  wing,  Baben  and 
Sheikh  Bayezid  had  fled  from  the  pergannah  of  Mahubeh.  As  the  *ains  had  set  it, 
and  as  we  had  been  for  five  or  six  months  engaged  in  various  expeditions  in  the  field, 
so  that  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  troops  were  worn  out,  I  sent  notice  to  the  Sultans, 
and  Amirs  who  had  been  detached,  to  inform  them  that  I  should  remain  a  few  days 
in  Agra  and  that  vicinity,  to  wait  their  arrival.  The  same  day,  about  afternoon  prayers, 
I  gave  Baki  Sheghawel  and  his  party  leave  to  go  home.  To  Musi  Maaruf  Fermuli, 
who  had  come  and  offered  me  his  allegiance  when  the  army  was  passing  the  Siru 
on  its  return,  I  gave  a  perganna  of  thirty  laks1  out  of  Amerhar  for  his  support,  a  com¬ 
plete  dress  of  honour2  from  my  own  wardrobe,  and  a  horse  with  its  saddle,  and  dis¬ 
missed  him  to  Amerhar. 

Having  settled  everything  in  this  quarter,  on  Tuesday  eve,  after  about  one  geri  of 
the  fourth  watch  was  past,3  I  set  out  post  for  Agra. 

Next  morning,  after  having  ridden  sixteen  kos,  I  passed  the  noon  in  a  perganna  de¬ 
pendent  on  Kalpi,  called  Bilader ;  whence,  after  resting  our  horses,  we  set  out  at  even¬ 
ing  prayers.  This  night  we  rode  thirteen  kos,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  watch4  halt¬ 
ed  at  the  tomb  of  Bhau  Khan  Sirwani,  in  Sougandpur,  one  of  the  pergannas  of  Kklpi. 
Having  mounted  early,  by  noon  prayers,  I  had  advanced  seventeen  kos,  and  at  mid¬ 
night  reached  the  garden  of  Hesht  Behisht  at  Agra. 

Next  morning,  being  Friday,  Muhammed  Bakhshi  and  some  others  came  and  paid 
me  their  respects,  after  which  I  went  into  the  castle  and  visited  the  Begums,  my  pa¬ 
ternal  aunts.  A  native  of  Balkh  had  prepared  some  melon  beds.  A  few  of  tlic  melons 
which  had  been  preserved,  were  now  presented  to  me,  and  were  very  excellent.  I  had 
set  a  few  vine-plants  in  the  garden  of  Hesht  Behisht,  which  I  found  had  produced  very- 
fine  grapes.  Sheikh  Kuren  also  sent  me  a  basket  of  grapes,  which  were  very  excel¬ 
lent.  I  was  truly  delighted  with  haying  produced  such  excellent  melons  and  grapes  •'> 
in  Hindustan. 

It  was  Sunday  at  midnight  when  I  met  Maharn.0  I  had  joined  the  army  on  the 
10'th  of  the  first  Jeraadi.  It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  she  had  also  left  Kabul  the 
very  same  day. 

Thursday,  the  1st  of  Zilkadeh,  was  the  day  on  which  the  Peshkesbes  or  tributary 
offerings  were  made  to  Humaiun  and  Mabam  in  the  great  Hall  of  Audience,  on  a  grand 
levee  day.  The  same  day  we  dispatched  a  servant  of  Faghfur  the  Diwan,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  hired  porters,  to  bring  melons,  gTapes,  anti 
other  fruits  from  Kabul. 

1  £7500.  *  Siropa.  3  Half  past  three  a.m. 

5  Melons  are  now  cultivated  by  the  commonest  gardeners  all  over  Hindustan,  and  form  part  of  tut 
food  of  all  ranks.  This  valuable  present  seems  to  be  due  to  Baber’s  activity  of  mind.  Grapes,  too.  are 
found  in  most  gardens  of  any  consequence. 

6  A  name  of  endearment,  which  Baber  gave  to  hja  favourite  wife,  the  moth 


her  of  Humaiur 
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A.  u.  1589.  On  Saturday  the  3d,  Hindu  Beg,  who  had  arrived  with  an  escort  from  Kabul, 
July  ,0'  whence  he  had  been  sent  for  immediately  on  the  death  of  Ali  Yusef,  arrived  and  was 
introduced. 

His&m-ed-din  Khallfeh,  having  arrived  from  Alwar,  also  waited  on  me  this  day. 
■July  it.  Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  Abdalla,  who  had  been  sent  to  Termhali1  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  death  of  Ali  Yusef,  returned  back. 
i’„  ira  From  the  men  who  had  come  from  Kabul,  we  learned  that  Sheikh  Sherif  Karabaghi, 
af  Abdal-  nhether  from  the  evil  suggestions  of  Abdal-aziz,  or  from  mere  attachment  to  him, 
'J  ascribing  to  us  tyranny  that  never  had  been  exercised,  and  offences  never  committed, 

had  written  certificates,  to  which  he  had  compelled  .the  Imams  to  affix  their  names,  and 
had  sent  copies  of  these  certificates,  to  different  cities,  in  hopes  of  exciting  commotions ; 
that  Abdal-aziz,  too,  had  disobeyed  several  orders  which  he  bad  received,  had  been 
guilty  of  uttering  several  most  unbecoming  expressions,  and  of  doing  some  most  im- 
J11I7  It.  proper  acts;  on  these  accounts,  on  Sunday  the  11th,  I  sent  Kamber  Ali  Arghun,  to 
apprehend  and  bring  to  the  presence  Sheikh  Slierif,  the  Imams  of  Lahore,  and  Abdal- 

JaI  On  Thursday  the  15th,  Sultan  Taimur  arrived  from  Tejawer  and  waited  on  me. 

The  same  day  the  champion  Sadik,  and  Oudi,  had  a  great  wrestling  match.  Sadik 
threw  Oudi  with  great  ease,  which  vexed  him  extremely. 

July  2(1  On  Monday  the  19th,  having  given  Morfid  Korclii,  the  Kezelbash  ambassador,  a 
side-dagger,  clothed  him  in  a  suitable  dress  of  honour,  and  made  him  a  present  of  two 
hundred  thousand  tankehs,  I  gave  him  leave  to  return. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  YEAR  936. 

Oh  Tuesday  the  3d  of  Moharrem,  Sheikh  Mukammed  Ghus  came  out  of  Gualiar  a.D.  152ft. 
with  Shehab-ed-din  Khosrou,  as  intercessor  for  Rahimdad.  As  this  man  was  a  humble  5ept'  " 
and  saintly  personage,  I  forgave,  on  his  account,  the  offences  of  Rahimdad,  and  sent 
Sheikh  Kuren  and  Nur  Beg  to  receive  the  sun’ender  of  Gualiar. 
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CONCLUDING  SUPPLEMENT 
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.From  ilie  first  days  of  the  year  936  of  the  Hejira,  Baber’s  Journal  ceases,  arid  no  frag¬ 
ments  have  been  found  of  any  later  date.  Whether  he  composed  Memoirs,  or  wrote 
any  journal  of  the  remaining  fifteen  months  of  his  life,  is  uncertain.  The  state  of  his 
health,  which  was  rapidly  declining  and  much  broken,  probably  diminished  his  usual 
activity.  The  silence  that  prevails  among  historians,  regarding  the  remaining  events 
of  his  reign,  may  justify  a  belief,  that  no  Journal  was  written,  or  at  least  none  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  course  of  the  year  936,  Humaiun,  who  appears  to  have  been  anxious 
to  be  near  the  scat  of  empire,  probably  from  being  aware  of  his  father’s  declining 
health,  suddenly  left  his  government  of  Badakhshan,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Sultan  Weis,  and  set  out  for  Hindustan  by  way  of  Kabul.  At  Kabul,  he  had  a  con¬ 
ference  with  his  brother,  Khmran  Mirza,  who  lurd  just  arrived  from  Kandahar,  after 
which  he  proceeded  on  towards  Agra. 

He  bad  scarcely  left  Badakbsbfcn,  when  Said  Khan  of  Kashghar,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  invited  by  Sultan  Weis  and  the  other  Amirs  that  were  in  the  country,  leaving 
Reshid  Khan  in  Yarkend,  marched  into  Badakhshan.  Hindfil  Mirza,  on  hearing,  of 
his  approach,  threw  himself  into  the  fort  ofZefer,  in  which  he  defended  himself  for  three 
months  with  so  much  vigour,  that  Said  Khan  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  report  reached  Baber,  that  Said  Khan  had  gained  possession  of 
all  Badakhshan.  The  unwelcome  intelligence  that  daily  arrived  from  that  quarter 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  helped  to  impair  his  declining  strength.  He  sent  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Khatifeh  to  set  out  in  order  to  recover  Badakhshan ;  but  that  nobleman,  who 
was  Baber’s  prime  minister,  knowing  probably  that  the  orders  were  dictated  by  Hu- 
maiun’s  mother,  who  had  a  great  ascendency  over  Baber,  and  who  wished  to  remove 
from  court  a  powerful  enemy  of  her  son,  found  means  to  excuse  himself.  Similar 
orders  were  then  sent  to  Humaiun,  whose  government  Badakhshan  was,  but  that 
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expired  at  the  Charbagh,  near  Agra,  on  the  6th  of 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  “thirty-eighth  of  his  reign 
in  conformity  with  a  wish  which  he  had  expressed,  w 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 

is  represented  as  having  been  above  the  middle  size,  of  great 
of  all  field  and  warlike  sports,  an  excellent  swordsman,  and  a 
proof  of  his  bodily  strength,  it  is  mentioned,  that  he  used  to  leap 
another  of  the  pinnated  ramparts  used  in  the  East,  in  his  double- 

'  '  ’  ,  ’  -  ’  '  ’  ip. 
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wdv  and  sonic  smaller  productions,  which  he  sometimes  alludes  to  in  his  Memoirs.  He 
nut  skilful  in  the  science  of  music,  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  But  his  most  re  ¬ 
markable  work  is,  undoubtedly,  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life,  composed  by  him  in  the 
Turin  tongue.  The  earlier  part  of  them  is  written  with  great  spirit,  and  the  whole 
bears  strong  characteristics  of  an  ingenious,  active,  and  intelligent  mind.  No  history, 
perhaps,  contains  so  lively  a  picture  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  an  eastern  prince. 
The  geographical  descriptions  which  he  gives  of  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  of  the 
various  countries  which  he  subdued,  have,  what  such  descriptions  seldom  possess,  not 
only  great  accuracy,  but  the  merit  of  uncommon  distinctness.  The  Memoirs,  however, 
null  be  found  of  unequal  value,  according  to  the  periods  of  which  they  treat.  Some 
years,  particularly  in  the  later  periods  of  his  life,  present  little  more  than  a  dry  chro¬ 
nicle  of  uninteresting  events,  probably  written  down  as  they  occurred,  and  never  re¬ 
written,  as  the  earlier  period  certainly  have  been.  It  probably  was  his  intention  to 
have  connected  the  whole,  and  completed  them  in  the  same  strain  of  happy  narrative 
that  runs  through  the  first  half  of  them,  a  design  whieh-it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  live  to  execute. 

A  striking  feature  in  Baber’s  character  is,  his  unlikeness  to  other  Asiatic  princes. 
Instead  of  the  stately,  systematic,  artificial  character,  that  seems  to  belong  to  the 
throne  in  Asia,  we  find  him  natural,  lively,  affectionate,  simple,  retaining  on  the  throne 
all  the  best  feelings  and  affections  of  common  life.  Change  a  few  circumstances  ari¬ 
sing  from  his  religion  and  country,  and  in  reading  the  transactions  of  his  life,  we  might 
imagine  that  we  had  got  among  the  adventurous  knights  of  Froissart.  This,  as  well  as 
the  simplicity  of  his  language,  he  owed  to  his  being  a  Turk.  That  style  which  wraps 
up  a  worthless  meaning  in  a  mist  of  words,  and  the  etiquette  which  annihilates  the 
courtier  in  the  presence  of  his  prince,  were  still,  fortunately  for  Baber,  foreign  to  the 
Turki  race,  among  whom  he  was  born  and  educated. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  we  review  with  impartiality  the  history  of  Asia,  we  shall  find 
few  princes  who  are  entitled  to  rank  higher  than  Baber  in  genius  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  His  grandson  Akber  may  perhaps  be  placed  above  him  for  profound  and 
benevolent  policy.  The  crooked  artifice  of  Aurengzib  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  merit  of  Chengiz  Khan,  and  of  Tamerlane,  terminates  in  their  splen¬ 
did  conquests,  which  far  excelled  the  achievements  of  Baber :  but  in  activity  of  mind, 
in  the  gay  equanimity  and  unbroken  spirit  with  which  he  bore  the  extremes  of  good 
and  bad  fortune,  in  the  possession  of  the  manly  and  social  virtues,  so  seldom  the  por¬ 
tion  of  princes,  in  his  love  of  letters,  and  his  success  in  the  cultivation  of  them,  we 
shall  probably  find  no  other  Asiatic  prince  who  can  justly  be  placed  beside  him. 


